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GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 
TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


NOW WINNING FRESH SUCCESS IN HIS FIRST SEASON AT RAVINIA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Voice Expert — Coacu — ee 





Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
° Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-2 
MRS. BABCOCK 70 Carnegie Fis, t's4 West 57h Street 
Telephone: 2634 Circle w York City 
Carnegie Hall, New York Pelt Circle 1472 
: WALTER L. BOGERT 
J. 4. DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Eur May 1 to Oct. 1 
Teatro d’Arte Moderna, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Musical Stenog- 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, 
by, Normal Course in ublic and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N, J. 
Residence; 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Recrtacs Given at InteRvats 
137 West 86th Street, New Yor 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 


Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Sradicn, oe Gi Avenue 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
awn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


oegeer® af Slacias 


Member American Academy of Teqghese 
144 East 62d Street. New 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave. N. Y. 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 





Member America 
Academy of Teachers a Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 
Pupil cf and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Keszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, etc. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K,. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of R " No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
+, § 403 Ca Hall, N. Y. Cit 

Studios: | {33 erpeaie St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. on 
Pras we se. Ensemble” of Professional 

Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
Concerts, Schools, Coll 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu ror Concert anp Orgratic Artists 
‘oncert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 








ew ow S, Churches, 
y's ", Music Clubs, Community enters, Settle- 
ments, Choral Clubs. 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Coacuinc anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 

Organist and usical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church 

127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Deentur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Viewna Tzacner oF Piano anp Composition 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Musie, Class Work 
y Advanced Stu 


den’ 
Studio: 62 wr oth St., N. Y, Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FrepericK Riesperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Rive: Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Prano % 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 

Phone; Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member the Ameri Academ 
eachers of "Singing y ot 
471 West End Avenue . os 
Phone: Endicott 7449 athena 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Pinging 8 Senpltfes for 


Studio: 507 West ith St Stree N York 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 cp 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 odiecn Avenue New York 


Studio: ee 
one: Lenox 3158 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


‘ Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN GEORGES BAKLAN 

andes LEPEOVERA —, 
132 West ha "hone 


Phone: ew York Pred 


Endicott 0180 * Adolph Wien or! 





JOHN BLAND 
yaier of barton r 
R. HAR TINGTON, Assistant 


14 Hast 7th 8 
ast 37th Street New Y 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 ~ 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful | tooshing and 


Address: 155 SS" West 182d" Stre 
direst, Now York 


4778 Morni 


In 
(Stamford and Summit, N. J Fg 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 Viget 91st Street 
ROOKLYN: Academy of Music 


New Yorx: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 


Back in N. Y. Sept. 1. 

















July 3, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
apy 2 be COURSE 
g June 2 
Piano, Cretine Cello, Voice, 
Seoerh: Theory and En- 
semble Playing. 
For Terms and Dates, address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Riverside 4420, 


§ MARGOLIS cam 








MUSICAL 


ALTON JONES 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals 
15 East 38th St., New York 


Steinway Piano 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 




















LE 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York ors 8 East Sth Street New York City 

FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN|® NIOL.D ezscz. 
Violinist M eitibnhe.- aaa 

ce) 

523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland N <anaen wr ben — the oo bee ; 

c -DIEHL apna 

g te ees | ELIZABETH SPENCER 

J Stadio: 308 <503 W., a ue Kew 7 Work Is singing 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD Vv. BO S| wus 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin: 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


ja School of Music 
 aaaeeas 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


é GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-S Vocal Muste 


merpereurs OPERA HOUSE bd | ase , Hae Oregdows, 6 few York 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST —ACCOMPANIBE COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Societ y 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 
Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 

205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 


Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio, 


Studios: 106 Central Pex. wee 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, til. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


mick 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
Phone Prospect 1118 1926 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 












































LESLEY 
~] 








“WOULD YOU” 


Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
YONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


ain HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


“FIRST POSITION 














“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Hcg 
ball Hall, Chicago 


& STALLINGS sino 





6 East 36th S now. York City 
Tel. ‘catedonia 0418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: 58 Kilburn Road, Garden Coy, E I, 
15 E, 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden ity 2708 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NoW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


- BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
t:'Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 














Local M 


OLA GULLEDGE 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 

Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman *Jolli 
. Helena Marsh, Mary lish 
Mereeer et Ringo, Marie Tiffan 
5 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 








te Vreeland. 
” melephone Circle 2634 





Tiles Breeskin, 
ine 


COURIER 
LOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 
OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 
Ct torsion eal 


R. Barth, Sec’y 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
oh Sac ike es none 


Luge Lowvence, and 





Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Breet. ft row York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Residences 1 Bennett Avenue 
dswort' 








8 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 





Kesslere Photo Telephone 6952 Schuyler 
LAURIE MERRILL 


Lyr 
Song Recitals and Recitals in Costume 
Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Management: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Kataon HOFFMANN 222 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 








inn 
—Coach 











Phone: 1989 Wa 537 West 12ist St., N. ¥Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 
LYNNWOOD ORG sANIST | 4 a 
FARNAM, © sevens | RUBBANNE son 
New York City | 2 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
tml... Eee? is LIUNGEVIST 
aS ee TENOR 
tat Fit'ave., Nx. | Estadio S17 W. Tet St., New York Tel. 1547 edict! 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


: WARFORD = 


KRAFT: 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


x A fpckale and fine 
y. - gialy winiog unique reputation.” — 
687 Bainbridge 8t., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


s BENDITZKY 


PIA 
Residence Studie: at Stratford i Place Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West i 3th Street 





wemw> | MOC 





Concert 
Orga net 


ZNDAP>S 








New York 
7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


sree SE TEARS 
Buck ag wih 
yp a, New York. het Oe, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 atehigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 




















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


Chicago 
N isn Opera 
& Bodie 1s 495 Bway, att 
Telephone: 5251 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Maude WN. Rea 
Chicago, tii. 








H 
£ Exolusive 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


ALEXANDER 


NAKU TIN 


OCAL, TEACHE 
Kimball. Bldg. Chicago, inh. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 











Studios: 1426 Kimball! Bidg. Chicago, til. 
F-mma A. DAMBMANNN] 


CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; IMmited number of pupils accepted. 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d St. Pres. Southland 
Singers Society. Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics, 
accompanists, Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
“il May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organiet and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave. ew York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST Sled STREET WEW YORK CITY 





Management: 














ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist =>=— 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 








Oratorio and Joint Recitals uss 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


with New York Philharmonic 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








BIRDIGE BLYE ‘x: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Nk 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL/|. 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN pe RaseKe, 
TEACHER sg SINGING 

Studlo, 0” West i1lith St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 











Stadio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings » oeclaith gas costume numbers, 


Address—15 West Tith St, New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singin Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’ way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cond 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian imperial Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Studio: 50 Weet 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 











New York 








‘NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer schoo! of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all information apply to the President. 


17380 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


SHEET MUSIC - 15° 


The more intetiigont and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Aithough “CENTURY” is only 15c¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—-Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


New York City 
































MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 
appreciate the saving. 







CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at ail Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I. MISERENDINO = |) AVIS =" 


Violinist and Teach 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New ¥ York City New York City 


RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 
WILLIAM REDDICK e Office: 1247" peat &., Witlame, Sola York City 












2020 Broadway i emb 











Pianist-Composer 10J Rhinelander 


Teacher of Plano—Coaching of Songs 
HERMAN SPIELTER 


310 West 96th St., H. ¥. Tel.: Riverside 10021 
Author “MANU. OF HARMONY” 
M Sompositi 


n 
Instructor of and teers. 
Studios { aH West oth St. New 


STEPHEN 16 hy ad 1 , New ork 


TOWNSEND | 


a of Singing LEADING ENGLISH 
NEw VOR) | us ast f+} jgirect, Tus crbury Stet MUSICAL PAPERS 


y, Thureda: 
Saturda BW. , ae Director .¥. 
Friday of the Friends ol M usic, : A Hye ae ‘oon MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERAL LT ay 2 all the latest news 
of the aaron world, Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free, 


M A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a gent 

A oughly sound and interesting shilling re 
view, edited oe that brilliant youn singer, 

& Ursula G Subscription 3 dollars a 
year, x. toon 

mR Contralto 


» Both are published by 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc, J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
For terme and dates, address 


24 Berners Street, London, W. I. England 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C, Val, Veriton! 2043 | 




















New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Bee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its Aude 
maker $3 $3 $3 $3 $8 

q Its continued use in such ingtiuiions' as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : $9 33 $$ 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, --  -: 








MAKERS 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agot1an Harti, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. em Pa. 


















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


Fimerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 



































Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 

GORDON CAMPBELL| * HAMILTON MORRIS 

Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Peschke Str. Berlin-Steglitz | 935 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
MARY HOUGHTON BROWN ry DANIELL 
—, seh Meal Oh York City ehh. i oe a isis sai 
§ BUTLER | peru eens? 
Bn RCE ose | RECHLIN 32", 
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PARIS INVADED BY CELEBRATED ARTISTS 





Prominent Americans Included Among Visitors—Orchestral Concerts Prove Interesting—Shattuck, Spalding, Huberman, 
Thibaud, Manen, Szigeti, Dushkin, Heifetz, Hofmann, Moiseiwitsch, Schlossberg, Youra Guller, Deering, 
Mme. Leschetizky, Brailowsky, and Marguerite Nielka the Principal Program Givers 
—Damrosch Honored 


Paris, June 8.—Paris differs very little from other great 
cities during the height of its musical season. Not only 
are g¢the same familiar orchestral works performed at sym- 
phony concerts, the same operas mounted at the opera houses, 
the same great artists of international fame heard in the 
concert halls, but also the list of little concerts by unknown 
aspirants for renown is as bewilderingly long. For 
instance, on one single day in the month of May here 
in Paris I met and had a more or less long conversa- 
tion with Albert Spalding and his accompanist, Benoist, 
Jenny Skolnik, Tascha Sinayeff, Marie Gabrielle 
Leschetizky, Renée Chemet, Huberman; Frank Law- 
ton, Brailowsky, John Heath, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Louis Vuillmin, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Lyell Barber, 
Hans Kindler, and other persons eminent in art or 
literature. The appearance of almost any one of these 
artists in a small town would be the musical event of 
the season. But those of us who live in New York, 
London, Paris, or Berlin know that in the height of 
the musical season great artists are as plentiful as 
blackberries in a country garden. They seem to mi- 
grate in flocks, or droves, or bevies, like birds and 
bees and buffaloes. 

The reader must not think that I feel any disrespect 
for these great artists because | compare them to ani- 
mals and insects. On the contrary, | am a hero wor- 
shipper, and my one wish is that the visits of these 
celebrated musical artists could be distributed through- 
out the year and not jammed tight into the months of 
May and June. I get drowned in music, after the 
manner of that other Clarence, the Shakespearean 
character who was drowned in wine. 

GALLIC, 

When the American conductor, Frank Waller, 
passed through Paris recently on the way to London 
from his busy season of work in Vienna and other 
cities of Austria and Germany, I took him on a ramble 
through some of the historic parts of this ancient 
city. On the island where the Gauls defended them- 
selves in vain against the legions of Cesar two thou- 
sand years ago, stands the venerable cathedral of 
Notre Dame, a medieval building in the Gothic style, 
which has heard the crudest of early chanting and the 
rich tones of the largest organ in France. From 
Notre Dame we went across a short bridge to the 
southern bank of the Seine and visited the Byzantine 
church of St. Julian-le-Pauvre in the parish which 
boasts of having given shelter to Dante 700 years ago 
when the young Italian visitor to Paris was unable to 
pay for a night’s lodging. This was in uncouth times 
when literary men were not rolling in wealth as they 
are today—or ought to be. 

Beside the Pantheon we saw the monument to J. J. 
Rousseau, who was a kind of statesman-musician, the 
Paderewski of the eighteenth century who did not 
play the piano and who did write a successful opera. 
Some of the tunes from his Le Divin du Village were 
as popular as Paderewski’s minuet, and one of his 
tunes is sung in many churches today, usually to the 
words: Come thou fount of every blessing. 

The square tower of St. Germain |’Auxerrios, con- 
structed in 1435, still contains the bell which gave the — 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 
Charles IX of France, who ordered the bell to be 
rung, had no intention of furnishing Meyerbeer, of 
Berlin, with an opera libretto. His object was merely 
to get rid of people who did not agree with his way of 
thinking. Music critics today, however, are not sup- 
posed to do away with musical artists who do not 
come up to the desired level. : 

Frank Waller and I continued our ramble up Rue = 
Saint Martin to Rue de Venise, one of the few re- 
maining narrow streets of medieval Paris, till we came 
to the Hotel de Venise, in which Lully, the king of 
the violins as he was called, used to meet his boon com- 
anions in the days of the Grand Monarque. The 
Potel stands at the corner of Rue Quincampoix, a name 
which sounds even worse than it looks and which the stran- 
ger in Paris must not attempt to pronounce without assist- 
ance. 

Quincampoix street might have led us to the temple of 
Quetzalcoatl among the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, but did 
not do so. We found ourselves in Rue des Lombards in 
which the Italian story teller, Boccaccio—or Boccace, as the 
French call him—was born in 1313, Then we went a little 
farther east to the Place des Voges where Victor Hugo 
used to live, then to the former residences of the extraordi- 
nary woman of the world, Ninon de Lenclos, and from 
thence to the site of the notorious Bastille. Frank Waller 
came to the conclusion that there are many things the aver- 
age visitor to Paris does not see, and I agreed with him. 


An ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Chester MacKee is another American conductor to spend 
some time in Paris. I went to hear him conduct a con- 
cert in Salle Gaveau not long ago, on which occasion every 
item on the program was either composed or performed 
by an American. The composers were: Edmond Pendle- 
ton, Chester MacKee, and Dwight Fiske. The performers 
were Jacques Jolas, who gave an acceptable rendering of 
the Schumann piano concerto, and Chester MacKee, who 
conducted two nocturnes by Debussy and the final scene 
from Salomé by Richard. Strauss. The French soprano 
who sang the vocal part in the Strauss number was one 
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of the most agreeable singers I have heard for many a 
long day. 

Chester MacKee also conducted the orchestra at a con- 
cert given by Arthur Shattuck in the hall of the Con- 
servatoire. Mozart’s G minor symphony received an ani- 
mated and vigorous rendering and the audience gave the 
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American contralto, who won new laurels as a festival singer in 
three performances of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with the 


Cleveland Orchestra. 


young conductor a well merited round of applause. The 
concerto by Saint-Saéns which served so well to display 
the brilliant technic of Arthur Shattuck was number 5, in 
F. A note in the program told how the composer got 
some of his effects from the Orient, several themes from 
Egypt, local color from a voyage up the Nile. I cannot 
believe that Saint-Saéns meant that private letter to a 
friend to be printed. A stream of good melody needs no 
help from the Nile. Ex nihilo nihil fit would do very well 
as a motto to this concerto from the Nile. I have always 
had a great admiration for Saint-Saéns, but I think he 
wrote two concertos too many for the piano. Arthur Shat- 
tuck made as much of the grateful passages as could be 
made of them, and the audience gave him a rousing re- 
ception. It was certainly pleasant to hear the tones of a 
Steinway at Arthur Shattuck’s concert in the old Con- 
servatoire. Some of the pianos I am fated to hear in 
France do not sound as well to my ear as a Steinway 
sounds. In fact, I heard an instrument a few days ago at 
a concert far from the Conservatoire which reminded me 
of a tin-plated xylophone. It was called a piano, never- 
theless. 
SPALDING WITH KoUSSEVITZKY 

Albert Spalding is another artist who has been adding 
glory to the musical reputation of his native land. He 
gave two recitals in Salle Gaveau and then played a con- 
certo with Koussevitzky’s orchestra in the Grand Opera 
House. He has a good following in Paris and his audi- 
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ences manifest unbounded enthusiasm for his beautiful tone 
and brilliant execution, At each recital he was obliged to 
add a number of extra solos. 

(Continued on page 38) 


BENIAMINO GIGLI MAKES A 
TRIUMPHAL BERLIN DEBUT 


Audience Breaks Precedent by Forcing Encore of First 

Aria—Weingartner Conducts Ring as Guest-—Volksoper 

in Financial Trouble—Hayes and Marcella 
R ler in S ful Recitals 

‘ Berlin, June 14.—Beniamino Gigli, well known to the New 

York public, made his first appearance in Germany as guest 
of the Berlin Staatsoper four days ago. He had chos- 
2 en the part of Rodolfo in Puccini's Bohéme for his 

: debut. He had been advertised as a second Caruso, 
and thus the curiosity of the public was very vivid in 
deed. After having heard him one may say that, 
while he differs considerably from this unforgettable 
and unique singer, he is a singer of truly exceptional 
gifts and of splendid attainments. His triumph in 
critical Berlin was complete after a quarter of an 
hour of expectant suspense. And when he commenced 
that touching bit of lyric melody, Che gelida manina, 
rising with the purest possible tone higher and higher, 
up to high C and D flat, a storm of applause greeted 
him which for several minutes interrupted the per 
formance and forced the singer and conductor to a 
repetition of the number. 

Hardly ever have I witnessed this sort of spontane- 
ous applause and of complete, enforced interruption 
of the scenic progress in a Berlin opra house, where 
habit and tradition alike forbid this neglect of the 
drama in favor of a solo singer. 

Gigli had a worthy partner in Mlle, Jurjewskaja, 
who sings the part of Mimi with touching beauty, 
grace and tenderness. Elsa von Catopol as Musetta, 
Theodor Scheid! and Carl Braun were the other prin- 
cipals in the excellent performance, ably conducted by 
Dr. Praetorius, who also received his share of applause 
in the general enthusiasm of the public. 

Gigli repeated his first success in Martha day before 
yesterday, and he is billed for Tosca, Rigoletto and 
another Martha next week. His recital on June 21 is 
being looked forward to by the entire musical world 

Rotanp Hayes Crowns THE PHiLHARMONIE 

As far as concerts are concerned, the musical sea 
son in Berlin has come to a close. After the first of 
June concerts have been announced at rare intervals 
only, and only such concerts as are sure to meet with 
the especial interest of the public. Thus Ronald 
Hayes, the negro tenor, has given a second recital in 
the Philharmonie, meeting the demands of the Berlin 
public eager to hear this interesting singer after the 
sensational success of his debut. The second concert 
was just as successful as the first, and the big hall 
was packed to the utmost of its capacity with an en 
thusiastic crowd, Hayes has achieved a triumph rare 
ly equaled in Berlin. 

Marcella Roeseler, member of the New York Metro 
politan Opera Company, well known here for years, 
was welcomed by her many Berlin friends at her song 
and aria recital. Ably accompanied by Giuseppe Bam 
boschek, also familiar to the habitués of the Metro 
politan Opera, she evinced high vocal and artistic 
> excellence. 

5 WEINGARTNER Conpucts THE RING 

Despite the summer weather and the greatest finan- 
cial depression since the war, a great deal of bustle 
is going on in our various opera houses, Felix Wein 
gartner has conducted a number of performances at 
the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg. Though 
he has lost some of the vigorous attack, the spontane- 
ous freshness of his young years, he is nevertheless a 
great master of his art. His conducting at present is 
very simple, not at all ostentatious, but still of sterling 
quality, effective with little expenditure of gestures. 
> He gave Wagner’s Nibelungen tetralogy a very im- 
* pressive rendition, 

At the Staatsoper Richard Strauss’ sixtieth birthday 
is being celebrated by a Strauss Week. Thus far 
Elektra, Salome and Rosenkavalier have been given 
Salome was sung by Barbara Kemp, who will find 
few rivals in this exacting role. Young Georg Szell con 
ducted the orchestra, fully up to the demands of his difficult 
task. The Rosenkavalier performance, conducted by Klei 
ber, was of especial excellence. Frieda Leider (just r 
turned from her successful work at Covent Garden) sang 
the Marschallin with noble art. Mme. Artdt de Padilla as 
Octavian and Jurjewskaja as Sophie sang and acted en 
chantingly. Michael Bohnen’s personification of the rustic 
Don Juan, Baron Ochs, is justly celebrated as one of the 
most impressive efforts of this great singer and act 





Operatic DirricuLties 
Though all the four opera houses continue to give per- 
formances night after night, the background of this appar- 
ently flourishing art industry is nevertheless enigmatic. The 
tragi-comedy of conductors playing a game of hide-and-seek, 
suddenly leaving their posts, is still being continued, Szenkar, 
the first conductor of the Volksoper, who fled from Klem- 
perer (when this eminent conductor had the intention of 
coming to the Berlin Volksoper), has at last landed in 
Cologne, having become the successor of the same Klemperer 
there. Klemperer, who had given up his Cologne position 
rather too hastily, has found a refuge in Wiesbaden. Blech 
is still angry, and nothing certain is known concerning his 
plans. But Blech’s former collaborator in the management 
of the Deutsches Opernhaus, Gruder-Guntram, is at present 
dickering with Director Lange, of the Volksoper. This 
(Continued on page 48) 








Tue Proressor AND THE ELEMENTARY STAGE 


T is agreed that the standard of musical education is 
low. How then can it be raised? 

Perhaps in giving to music a larger share than it now 
occupies in the general education of the child? 

By teaching him his notes at the same time as the 
alphabet? By multiplying conservatoires and schools of 
music? 

Certainly it is an excellent plan, if increasing the number 
of schools means increasing the number of pupils, But the 
raising of the musical standard will only be realized the 
day this plan is completed by perfecting the teaching itself, 
and by the educative equipment of the professor being made 
more thorough. For if we must have breadth we must have 
depth as well. But how is this depth to be got? There is 
a first means consisting of disentangling and eliminating 
errors, by itself an eminently useful work. It is on this 
principle that the terribly harmful custom of providing a 
beginner with an indifferent musical or instrumental pro- 
fessor should be energetically fought. 

This is, in fact, a veritable plague that rages in our coun- 
try, and we notice it every day. The mother of a family 
who plays the piano a little thinks she knows enough to 
start her little girl; a general governess who strums a 
little is chosen so that she may give music lessons as well; 
the head-mistress of a girl’s boarding school does not 
hesitate to entrust the beginners in music to one of the 
junior teachers, Even if a professional teacher is secured 
sometimes for the beginners, how often is it a young player 
without any teaching experience? Do people act thus be- 
cause they are not aware of the importance of the first 
steps? That is impossible. Everybody knows, in fact, that 
ground badly prepared produces a bad crop, that a tree that 
bends as it grows is impossible afterwards to straighten; 
that insecure foundations compromise the stability of a 
building. Everybody realizes that in everything else the 
beginning has an influence on the end, But so far as the 
general education of a child is concerned, and more particu- 
larly in its musical education, all that seems ignored, or, 
to speak more exactly, if the importance of the first steps is 
not unrecognized, if it is believed that the first steps may 
be good or bad, it is supposed that they will be good if the 
aoelanter is conscientious and bad if he is negligent. People 
do not seem aware that an inexperienced professor, however 
conscientious, may fall into errors of teaching that are 
harmful to the musical education with which he is entrusted. 
And this because people do not understand how indispensable 
it is that a professor for beginners should have great teach- 
ing capacity. 

Attempts to raise the musical standard will always be 
compromised so long as it is thought that anyone with 
musical knowledge can set up as professor and teach some- 
thing at least to a pupil who knows nothing. Mothers of 
families, mistresses, governesses, young musicians, even 
professional artists or players, though you be extremely 
conscientious, even though you be artistic professors, you 
may commit an error in teaching which may damage the 
musical education that you have taken upon yourselves to 
direct. Of course by faulty teaching we do not mean errors 
due to musical ignorance such as letting the pupil suppose 
that the key of A major has two sharps, letting the pupil 
read “DO” for the first ledger line below of the clef of 
“fa,” etc, etc. But when a pupil who knows his notes 
remains incapable nevertheless of reading at sight a passage 
in semi-quavers in quick time, and that, in spite of assiduous 
work, there can be no mistake about it, he is the victim 
of wrong teaching, When a pupil with a normal hand can 
play scales correctly and finds an insurmountable obstacle in 
arpeggios, again, without any doubt, the teaching is faulty. 
When a pupil sings in tune and yet cannot recognize the 
notes he hears, although his ear is normal and he tries his 
best, again the fault is in the teaching. But, it will be said, 
are not these checks due, not to faulty teaching, but simply 
to the want of musical gift on the part of the pupil? 
~ Upon what symptoms is the decision, that a gift for 
music is wanting, generally based? Is it because the pupil 
cannot read music? If he was able to learn his alphabet, 
if he learned to read English readily, there is nothing what- 
soever to hinder his learning to read music, for between 
these two kinds of reading only the signs are different— 
one set of signs represents sounds, the other different 
articulations of speech, 

Is it because the pupil can not curve his fingers—can not 
adapt his hand to the keyboard? If the structure of his 
hand is normal why should he not be able to? In repose, 
a child's hand is always supple; this little boy has an even 
handwriting, that little girl can embroider neatly. Why 
should not all those little hands adapt themselves to the 
keyboard ? 

It is indeed curious to note the haste with which it is 
decreed that a pupil has no gift for music simply. because 
he does not teal, well, or plays unevenly, or shakes his arms 
about when he plays, etc. If the pupil has correct execu- 
tion, he is gifted, if his execution is incorrect, he is not 
gifted. 
But, it will be said, when the professor has made the 
pupil play scales and exercises, told him he must be supple, 
sto his arms moving, etc., without obtaining correct 
execution, it is no longer a question of his responsibility, 
but of the incapacity of the pupil. Our reply is, that in 
teaching like that, the professor proves only that he knows 
how to distinguish between good playing and bad laying, 
that his observation of the effects of ptanistic qualities is 

rfect but that on the contrary he has a very inadequate 
idea of their causes. 

To say to a pupil, “Your position at the keyboard is bad,” 
“You are stiff,” “You are thumping with the thumb, etc.,” 
is merely to criticise; that is not teaching, because like that 
you are leaving to the pupil the task of discovering the 
causes of the faults you are pointing out to him. In a word, 
have taken upon Foy ha f to communicate your musical 
ledge to the pupil; you lay stress upon his clumsinesses, 


his failures, but you do not give him the technical means of 
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overcoming them. It is, above all, in the knowledge of 
these technical methods that the professional equipment of 
the teacher should consist. For the elementary professor 
this educational knowledge is evidently difficult to acquire, 
but it must be recognized that it is none the less indispensable 
for the success of musical education, and by that very means 
for the raising of the musical standard. 

The direction of a musical education during its elemen 
period is assumed by many people whose capacities only fit 
them for carefully “hearing pieces over.” We must stem 
that current of opinion at all costs and follow the judicious 
advice of M, Demeny, a professor of physical education of 
the city of Paris: “Far from providing beginners with 
mediocre professors the cleverest should be kept for them.” 

Ladies, when you are teaching a friend to do knitting or 
lace work, or when you are teaching a child to do em- 
broidery, you start the work yourself, and your pupil then 
continues it, making thus its first attempts under your 
guidance. Do you not realize from this that one must be 
more clever to begin than to go on, for when at the begin- 
ning of her course of instruction your friend brings you a 
work, begun this time by herself, you have almost always 
to set mistakes right, to add here, to take away there, to 
exercise ingenuity in order not to have to undo the whole 
thing. Yes, it’s very difficult to begin, to direct a work; 
but how much more difficult still to begin to direct, when 
that work is musical education, 

Evidence proves the necessity for a specialist, for a 
technician to direct beginners. But would a specialist sub- 
mit to the task of teaching a child to read? To putting a 
child’s hand on the keyboard? To training a child’s ear? 
Moreover, would parents, perfectly willing to pay high fees 
for a course of finishing study, be as liberal for the elemen- 
tary period? Opinion will change one day, perhaps, but 
while we wait for that let us seek an immediate solution. 

It might be arranged for the specialist professor to see the 
pupil once or twice a month, directing the musical education, 
controlling its normal progress, taking care that it does not 
imperceptibly get itself into an impasse. The ordinary pro- 
fessor, having his task traced out, might stick to the role, 
the very important role of hearer of lessons. 

We doubt not that this solution, if it became general, 
would lead to the perfecting of elementary teaching; it 
would form even a kind of course in the science of teaching 
for the underteachers, who, as they acquired information, 
would become excellent elementary professors, and would 
thus contribute to the raising of the musical standard. 


Tue TEACHING. 


The check to a musical education is generally ascribed 
either to the pupil or to the professor. One hears it fre- 
quently said, in fact: “This child failed because he had no 
gift for music; that young girl gave up music lessons be- 
cause a bad teacher discouraged her.” It is strange that in 
such cases professor and pupil are always rendered responsi- 
ble, while one never thinks of laying the blame ‘on the sys- 
tem of teaching. It is nevertheless evident that, with a bad 
system of teaching, the cleverest and most conscientious 
professor will not obtain from an attentive and gifted pupil 
the progress expected from the musical intelligence of both. 

It does not seem recognized that a bad system of teaching 
frustrates the efforts both of professor and pupil to the ex- 
tent of paralyzing them completely. This is doubtless be- 
cause the observers are themselves in general mistaken as 
to what should be understood by teaching. When you ask 
a mother what method of musical education her child is fol- 
lowing she invariably replies more or less as follows: “My 
child is following the Le Couppey method, the Lemoine 
method; he is studying Mozart, Czerny, Bach, Beethoven.” 
You are given a list of students’ instruction books, or of 
classical works; you are given the program mapped out by 
the professor, the impression being that all the teaching is 
concentrated in him. 

Now that traditional manual which has arrogated to itself 
the title of “elementary method” cannot pretend by itself 
alone to act as elementary instruction, any more, for that 
matter, than the other works in use for beginners. It is 
only a collection of exercises, of lessons more or less well 
graduated; as in fact seers presented, its sole merit is 
to be progressive, and the banal remarks that it always con- 
tains—“Play very evenly,” “Keep the fingers well curved,” 
“Let every note be distinct,” “Count aloud,” “Practice 
slowly,” etc—add nothing in the way of teaching to it, for 
the elementary methods, the innumerable volumes of studies, 
are not for the purpose that seems to be assigned to them. 
It is true that Czerny composed each of his studies for the 
acquisition of mastery over a special difficulty of mechanism. 
Scales, arpeggios, thirds, octavos, etc., yet an octave study 
is only a choice from certain sible arrangements ot 
octaves, an arpeggio study is only a choice from certain 
possible arrangements of arpeggios. Thanks to a few of 
these studies, the pupil finds through several numerous 
examples on one and the same difficulty, nothing more 
than that; he will look in vain for the technical process for 
dealing with that difficulty. 

The pupil whose defective mechanism prevents the exe- 
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cution of arpeggios cannot triumph over this difficulty by 
working at an arpeggio study, just as the schoolboy, whose 
defective pronunciation prevents him saying the letter “1,” 
cannot correct himself by reading the page in the spelling 
book that contains the study of this letter in conjunction 
with all the vowels. 

There is a process of execution, and this even a page of 
studies by itself will never give, just as there is a way of 
pronouncing a word which cannot at all be got from a spell- 
ing book, A study is a musical text specially prepared for 
the application of a technical process, but it is in no way the 
technical process itself, and consequently studies alone are 
not teaching. 

The professor. who oe out the program, who sets the 
study of arpeggios, of trills, knows how to execute difficult 
things of this kind; he puts technical process into practice. 
Therefore, unlike the study, which is only the occasion for 
the application of the technical process, the talent of the 
professor is its realization, 

Now, since the talent of the professor is the realization 
of the technical process, must we therefore conclude that the 
program, the technical studies, and the professor combined, 
complete the conditions of instruction? 

The great violinist Sarasate, whose magical Saltando has 
certainly been admired by the faithful attenders of his re- 
citals, was one day besought by a brother violinist to show 
him his technical process. He kindly granted an interview 
which took place more or less after this fashion: 

“My ‘sautillé,’ it’s very simple, look !” 

“It is indeed marvelous, but how do you do it?” 

“Well, look, I do it like this.” 

“T am looking, but I don’t understand how you do it.” 

“Like this, look.” 

So the lesson went on, and the brother violinist left Sara- 
sate without being able to get any further explanation. 

The perfect execution of the Saltando does not inevitably 
give the power to teach the Saltando, and that is equally 
true for all branches of instruction. M. Jean Huré saw fur- 
ther when he rightly said: “Some of our great masters play 
by instinct, without understanding what they do, and Ba 
in perfect good faith, teach the opposite of what they do.” 
In fact, it is perfectly possible for a virtuoso to teach a 
gms process which is not that which he practices him- 
self. 

But, we shall be told: “These remarks are true enough 
when it’s a question of concert virtuosos, virtuosos who have 
never taught; just as eagles rarely leave the heights, the 
great virtuoso quits not easily the lofty regions of his art, 
and when he does he experiences the same difficulty as young 
teaching novices in giving an explanation that is clear, pre- 
cise, and within the understanding of a pupil. If they had 
had experience in teaching, they would never be at a loss for 
explanations. To know how to explain, that is the whole 
secret of teaching.” 

If Sarasate failed to teach because he could give no ex- 
planation, it is also possible to explain at length without 
teaching more than he did. In fact, what do we learn from 
Chopin, when he explains: “Caress the key, don’t strike it.” 
What do we learn from Schiffacher when he explains: “Let 
your hand adhere to the keyboard as if it wanted to leave 
its impression in thick wax.” What do we learn from Thal- 
berg when he explained: “For the most part, the keys 
must be kneaded with velvet fingers.” 

Nothing, or rather, after such explanations, we may know 
better what suppleness is, without arriving any better at rid- 
ding the hand of stiffness while it plays. If Sarasate had 
explained the Saltando as Chopin, Schiffacher and Thalberg 
explained the way to attack a note, the brother violinist in 
question would not have been much better informed than 
before his interview ; between explaining an act and making a 
person perform the act there is a world of difference. 

So, you may have an excellent program, you may have 
books of good studies for technic and style, you may have 
a talented professor who gives frequent explanations, yet 
the teaching is still only partial. For complete instruction 
the pupil must, in addition, be made to go through the action. 
This expression, “made to go through the action,” must. be 
taken literally, It is useless to fight shy of responsibility 
by taking refuge behind the formule of exercises and pre- 
tending that correct action must result from them. 

To give a definite idea of what “making go through the 
action” js, let us take an example: A pianist has a weak 
tone; his professor, in a complete system of tuition, can rid 
him of the wrong movements that cause it, and make him 
get—immediately—great firmness of attack, and that, with- 
out the exertion of greater strength, but, on the contrary, by 
making him lessen his muscular efforts and lighten his arm. 
This “making to go through the action” should not surprise 
us if we remember what Dubois Raymond said: “If the 
movements of pianists were better understood, they would 
be taught more quickly.” Was this not to prophesy that 
modern teaching would take up this “making to go through 
the action,” which is the essential condition of what is 
called teaching, and which should be called, in more precise 
fashion, “whole” teaching. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


GerMAn Festiva CHANGES 

Berlin, June 15.—The Nether-Rhenish. Music Festival, 
which was originally announced to take place in Cologne, 
has been shifted to Aachen (Aix-la-Chappelle), commenc- 
ing on June 18, under the direction of General. Musical Di- 
rector Peter Raabe. One day each will be devoted to 
Bruckner and Strauss. The dates of the Handel Festival 
Plays at Géttingen have finally been settled as from July 
5 to July 13, the first modern performance of Xerxes taking 
place on July 5. Re 

Vienna’s New Open Are Operatic THEATER 

Vienna, June 5.—The. open air nic concerts in 

the garden of the formerty lenphtiel F Batace were opened 


last night. Commencing in June, these entertainments will 
be augmented by operatic productions on a specially con- 
structed stage, with the collaboration of singers from the 
Volksoper. There will also be dance evenings twice a 
week. EF. B. 


New Opera CoMMISSIONED FROM RESPIGHI 


Rome, June 14.—Respighi has been commissioned by a big 
German publisher to write the music for an opera to carry 
the title of Campana Sommersa (The Sunken Bell) taken 
from a play by Hauptmann. His Belfagor is to be given 
at Hamburg in January. By-P. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH GERMAN TONKUENSTLERFEST 
PROVES DISAPPOINTING ARTISTICALLY 


Alban Berg, Schénberg Disciple, Only New Figure of Eminence—Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and Stravinsky's Soldier the 
Most Enjoyable Features—Record Breaking Number of Visitors—A Demonstration of Quarter Tones 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, June 16—That the fifty-fourth 
German Tonkiinstlerfest of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- 
verein (founded by Liszt) was an artistic disappointment 
will hardly be denied even by the inner ring of the society 
which for over half a century has been the chief guardian 
of creative musical art in Germany. It was not a propitious 
first blast of the new wind that was to blow from the Left; 
and the chagrin of the more nationalistic elements whose 
cry of “Germany for the Germans” has not been heeded, 
was doubly bitter, for to the ultra-chauvinistic eye the list 
of composers propagated at this festival contained only one 
single unchallengable Teuton besides Pfitzner and Strauss— 
and these two, as every one knows, need no propagating in 

_ Germany. 

It is interesting to contemplate that list of musical hope- 

fuls, as classified by the nationalists : 


Ernest Keqpaiinseccsivcdsveveeweverseyssscnnvonces Somees Czech 
Sorte PEMRG cab icer ee sd bccvesenscbkbdaowe vnhaedseededess Czech 
Eger Qweweeee adie 60sec ideas ¢untbesexbweeh cckstaaee « Russian 
Gerhardt vOW TGUOUNOE occ ciccceeieesdevswssccess Baltic Russian 
FO ER 8 660555 6 N68 6 ok odes cide yileeenswkdes, Dutch 
REN DOC kaw hahha bo 68 08 Whee on 0 buen decedlncesedurrete Austrian 
Felts, POU GG ccd hadk kc hays 64 60s OO4RES Chee de Chnanehae Austrian 
Aeneid Re. 6 ok op bh 080 65d eb a ee Kee ohn be > Rs Bale « Austrian 
ee 8 Serer err ee ree ee | 
QMS Ds COVE TE ROA. CRETE TT TS ORR CT CCE eT eee Swiss 
Ce SE 9b bac SUS ve cede do eee bee beeeobls bv.cvacbcede Swiss 
REED TONG «occ bicin cing dakde bObK Gee do ddednescceze Hungarian 
Td 6 60-05 eek ch bhaed } Cheeses Cease 06h4cknad Polish 
POUR SEP ET) Chau USo Tee cha deeb cebec ndGevedesanens Italian 
PE CE FEE GD.s CAN ANAS eEs 8 Che dees hb adele ee OOS German 
Three Swiss, three Austrians, two Czechs and two 


Russians against one German out ‘of a total of fourteen is, 
I admit, a bit thick for a “German” festival; even if one 
admits a more liberal interpretation of nationality (for a 
native of the Baltic provinces with an aristocratic German 
name ought to be Teutonic enough for anybody, and to 
make a distinction between Austrians and Germans does 
not exactly conform to the Pan-German creed). It does 
make one wonder what the motives of the adjudicators 
were. Did they want to be international? (In that case 
they might have gone a little farther afield.) Or did they 
take the foreigners because none of the available Germans 
were worth while? (It isan unwritten law that no com- 
poser shall be represented twice in annual succession and 
the “raisins” had been picked last year.) 


NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL? 

Whatever the motive, the result was poor, and an acrid 
discussion at the annual meeting was inevitable. The pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be: “if we must listen to trash, 
let it be German trash”—an opinion that may have much 
in its favor from a German point of view. But there is 
nothing to be said in favor of making a popular musical 
issue out of the question “national or international?” and 
taking this festival as a criterion. There was a clear ten- 
dency to do this, and there is a sinister implication in the 
fact that in wide circles here ‘ ‘international” is synonymous 
with “radical” or “bolshevistic,” which, translated into 
correct terminology, simply means “progressive.” It is to 
be hoped that the music committee of the society, with this 
year undergoes no change, will not be intimidated by all 
this talk. 

A New Ficure. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the one item of the week's 
program which to my mind opened a new and hopeful vista, 
came off after the general meeting and not before. For 
since the three excerpts from Alban Berg’s opera, Wozzekk, 
had an indisputable success with musicians and laymen 
alike, some people might have been either less glib about 
foreign trash or more ready to take the Austrian contingent 
into the German fold. Indeed, the musical profile of Schén- 
berg’s disciple, Alban Berg, stands out as unmistakably 
from the impressions of, the festival as his tall, handsome 
figure stood out from among the crowd whenever he was 
seen. It is a pity that the whole opera, with the scenic 
appurtenances, could not have been done; but I am told by 
a competent authority that such is the difficulty of the work 
that six of seven months would be required for its prepara- 
tion in a first-class opera house. 

If the rest of the score fulfills but two-thirds of the 
promise of the short excerpts that were performed in con- 
cert-form, the opera is a masterpiece. These three excerpts 
comprise two monologues of the, leading female character 
of the opera (based on the drama of Georg Biichner) and 
a brief bit of tone-painting describing the nightly scene at 
the pond in which Marie has just drowned herself. This 
piece, gruesome yet beautiful in its eerie atmosphe re, is fol- 
lowed by a short chorus of children playing “ring-a-ring-o’ 
roses” before the house. One of them tells Marie’s little 
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son that his mother is dead. He hesitates a moment and 
then follows the children on his hobby-horse, singing “hop, 
hop, hop.” It is a flash which illumines the incisive tragedy 
of the whole work. 

Marie’s first monologue is a weird mixture of a lullaby 
and her own mental turmoil, interrupted by the sound of a 
military band passing the window—an acoustic moving pic- 
ture in which a jumble of sounds is caught in a realistically 
false focus, a veritable masterstroke, In the second the girl 
excitedly seeks comfort in the Bible. She reads in the 
sing-speech familiar from Schonberg’ s Pierrot Lunaire, but 
her emotional outbreaks of “Hergott” are sung with full 
voice, in accents of heartrending power. Mme. Beatrice 
Lauer-Kottlar (known in America from her singing of 
Isolde with the Chicago Opera) gave a magnificent rendi- 
tion to this tremendously difficult piece. 

ALBAN Bero’s New Operatic STy.e. 

The influence of Schonberg is, of course, not to be over- 
looked in Alban Berg’s style, and Mahler’s exalted sound- 
imagery has also left its trace. But somehow these things 
seem to be gathered into a higher continuity’ and placed 
where they felong—in the musical drama. Berg has an 
extraordinary ear for sound-irridescence and yet practices a 
fine economy in the use of his colors.. His orchestration is 
highly differentiated and never thick. There are beautiful 


snatches of melody and entrancing bits of harmony. But 
the most remarkable feature of the work is that, though 
poignantly dramatic, it is created from purely musical 


premises, using the forms of absolute music—sonate 1, passa- 
caglia, rondo, variations, inventions, etc.—and playing them 
to the dramatic progress; or, reversely expressed, finding 
the proper musical form for each dramatic situation or 
movement presented by the text. He was probably particu- 
larly fortunate in hitting upon this particular work, for it 
seems impossible to apply this method as a principle. No- 
where in the opera, | am assured, does the musical form 
retard the dramatic action, and to the layman these forms 
are probably not recognizable; they merely ensure the close 
and logical knitting together of the musical substance, as 
the individual forms of aria, finale, etc., do in the old Italian 
opera. 
‘ KRENEK’S JAzz Opera, 

A similar musical method has been pursued by young 
Ernest Krenek in his three-act comic opera, the premiére of 


which at the Frankfort Opera House opened the festival. 
There are fugues and a passacaglia, and there is counter- 
point galore. Indeed one is so impressed by the young 


man’s composing technic that the humor of the piece, such 

as it is, is obscured. The figures on the stage seem mere 

puppets; they do not live except as grotesque figures dressed 
(Continued on page 49) 


THE ANNUAL GERMAN TONKUENSTLERFEST AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


(1) The Frankfort Opera House where the fifty-fourth German Tonkiinstlerfest was held. 

(83) Hermann Scherchen, conductor of the Festival. 
(6) Brnest Krenek, the composer of the firet “jase” opera, The Leap Over the Shadow. 
(8) A scene from Krenek’s opera, The Leap 


official opening of the festival took place. 
the quarter-tone system. 
composers. 


(2) The ancient “Rémer,” 


(4) Alban Berg, a figure who emerged at the Festival. (5) 
(7) Paul Hindemith, leader of the youngest German generation of 


Over the Shadow: the poet's attio room. 


coronation hall of the mediaeval German emperors, where the 


Alois Habu, tha apeatle of 








SASKATCHEWAN CELEBRATES 


Saskatchewan, Can., June 3.—At Saskatoon; May 19, 20 
and 21 for the northern section of the province, and May 
22, 23 and 24 at Moose Jaw for the southern section, the 
Eleventh Annual Music Festival was held. There were some 
300 entries various contests and large audiences at- 
tended every program, The adjudicators were Dr, T. Ter- 
tius Noble of New York, Dr. H. A, Fricker, Toronto, and 
Frank S. Welsman, Toronto, The highest praise was secured 
by the vocal contestants and the orchestral aggregations. 
The individual instrumentalists were not up to the standard 
, the vocalists carrying away the highest 


in the 


ol tormet 

marks 
One intriguing item was the performance of Jack Smith 

solo contest. Of him Dr. Noble said, “1 should 


year 


in the boys’ 
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like, if I had the means, to put him in my pocket and take 
him down to New York and put him in my choir.” 

Of the orchestra from Regina City Mr. Welsman was 
lavish in his praise. The string section in particular was 
beautiful in tone and freedom. 

The choral numbers came in for high commendation from 
Dr. Fricker. He congratulated George J. Coutts, the leader 
of the Regina Choral Society, upon his achievement. The 
Festival generally was a huge success. The adjudicators per- 
formed their duties in a sympathetic manner and doubtless 
many will benefit from the advice they gave to the con- 
testants. Music is making great strides in Saskatchewan. 
Each year the Festival gets larger and more ee a 

J. . 





Winston-Salem Perfield Teacher Presents 
Pupils 
On a recent Thursday evening, Julia Prichard, of Win 
ston-Salem, N. C., presented the last of a series of demon- 
strations on music and musicianship in the music rooms of 
the Bowen Piano Company. Each demonstration was well 
attended The pupils, ranging from six to sixteen, did ad- 
mirable work in the Perfield system, which is based on 
Innerfeeling, Reasoning and Drills 
Besides demonstrating the principles of the Perfield work, 
the pupils played with unusual technical skill and expression 
some of which were their own original com- 
Short talk on Pedagogy ; 


several pieces, 
positions, The program follows: 


rhythm—playing questions and writing answers, and 
Rhythm, time, pulse, tempo. Harmonic thinking—Spell, 
play, write and sing major, minor, diminished and aug- 


Note singing, sight singing, and improvis- 
ing ; original compositions—KRaindrops (Fritz Firey), Daffo- 
dils (Fritz Firey), Awaye (Diana Dyer), Boat song com- 
posed by Elizabeth Simpson (played by Frances Simpson), 
Other selections included; Tarantelle (Eugenie Johnson), 
Gavotta (Gurlitt), Diana Dyer, Miss Prichard at second 
piano; Etude (selected), Mamie Dyer; Reminiscence 
(Friml), Hannah Dinnin; Allegretto (Gurlitt), Fritz 
Fiery, Miss Prichard at second piano; Sportive Waves (E, 
Rhode) and Capricietto (Mana-Zucca), Rachel Carroll; 
Aragonaise (Massenet), Mazurka (Saint-Saéns), Margaret 
Robinson; Turkish March (Mozart) first piano, Rachel 
Carroll, Margaret Robinson, and second piano, Eugenie 
Johnson, Elizabeth Simpson; Toy Symphony (Romberg). 


mente d ( hords 


Orchestra personnel—bells—Elizabeth Burchette, Helen 
Davis, Katherine Knight; tambourine—Naomi Knight; 
castanets—Martha Speas, Emily Myers; quail—Frances 
Simpson; cuckoo—Diana Dyer; nightingale—Katherine 
Dyer; metallophone—Mamie Dyer;  triangle—Margaret 
Robinson; drum—Rachel Carroll; trumpet—Fritz Firey; 


conductor—Eugenie Johnson. 


Opera at the Polo Grounds 


On Tuesday, June 24, at the Polo Grounds, there assem- 
bled another enthusiastic throng of people, whose pleasure 
seemed to be unbounded. The applause and yelling was such 
as might greet the home-run of a Babe Ruth or Frank 
Frisch, but this happened to be the evening of the 24th and 
not the afternoon, It was, to be exact, the second perform- 
ince of the Civic Opera Association and a mighty fine one 
f Aida. When one looked around and saw how the men— 
in shirt-sleeves. (it was a very hot evening) and puffing 
cigars or cigarettes—particularly enjoyed opera in the open 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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(something that probably few have done during the win- 
cer) the fact loomed up clearer: Why can’t New York 
have just such a successful summer opera season as Ra- 
vinia Park? Certainly the Civic Opera Association is well 
on the way, for the performances are admirably staged and 
conducted, and fairly well attended. But to make this 
series a permanent one, the public must lend greater sup- 
port. If the organization will have patience and not be 
easily discouraged, a permanent series might be assured To 
Harrison G. Wiseman and Hugo Taussig goes a word of 
commendation for the fine stage setting. The triumphant 
scene was really more spectacular than any seen at the 
Metropolitan. The chorus was brilliantly costumed, agree- 
able in voice and action, and Cesar Sodero handled his or- 
chestra with a skill that was reflected in the entire per- 
formance. The ballet, headed by Florence Rudolph and 
Lilyan Ogden, came in for its share of the evening's honors. 

Frances Peralta’s Aida is a familiar and always enjoy- 
able one at the Metropolitan, and upon this occasion she 
was warmly received by the audience of about ten thousand. 
Never resorting to forcing her voice, she was heard to ad- 
mirable advantage, for her voice carried extremely well. 
She acted with conviction and looked the part of the Ethi- 
opian slave for whom Radames turned his eyes away from 
the queenly Amneris. Unfortunately not all Aidas are as 
comely as Miss Peralta. Carmela Ponselle, owing to in- 
disposition at the eleventh hour, was unable to sing Amneris, 
but her place was taken by Gertrude Wieder, who possesses 
a fine voice and acquitted herself creditably. Manuel Sala- 
zar as Radames did some beautiful singing, receiving a 
hearty demonstration after the first act aria, avhich is al- 
ways trying because it comes so soon and does not give 
the singer a chance to warm up. Nevertheless, Mr. Salazar 
sang the Celeste Aida superbly. William Gustafson ap- 
peared in his familiar role of the High Priest, his fine, son- 
orous voice adding to the vocal excellence of the perform- 
ance. The other parts were capably handled, but Alice 
Haesler as the Priestess attracted particular attention 
through the lovely, pure quality Of her voice. 





Scholarships at Master Institute 


The Master Institute of United Arts announces the gift 
of two new scholarship endowments to its list of perpetual 
scholarships. One of the endowments, providing an annual 
award of $500, has been presented by Mr. afd Mrs, Curt 
Rosenthal. This scholarship will be open only to womén 
and will be awarded competitively to the most worthy stu- 
dent applying for entry in any department of the institute. 
Another scholarship announced by the institute is the Walt 
Whitman Fellowship, endowed by the board of directors of 
the institute in memory of Walt Whitman, providing a year’s 
tuition in the sculpture department. 

Other scholarships to be awarded at the Master Institute 
this fall will be the Nicholas Roerich scholarships in music; 
the Rabindranath Tagore scholarship in painting; the Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck scholarship in painting; the Louis L. Horeh 
scholarship in piano; the Maurice Lichtmann scholarships 
in cello, and the Corona Mundi scholarships in music and 
painting. In addition to these there will be several general 
scholarships awarded by the institute: All scholarships are 
competitive, and trials will be held in September. Appli- 
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RAYMOND BURROWS, 


young pianist, who played with much success at the Art 


Center, this city, on May 24. Owing to the favor with which 
he met, Mr. Burrows and Sara Sampson, soprano, gave a 
joint recital at the Burrows Studio on June 30. 





cations for scholarships must be made in writing directly to 
the Master Institute of United Arts, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 


Mme. Tomars’ Housewarming Recital 

On June 21, Rose Tomars, New York vocal teacher, gave 
a housewarming party. It was evident that Mme. Tomars 
is a very popular teacher. About 125 friends and pupils 
gathered, each in turn striving to show appreciation. The 
house was literally turned into a rose garden. 

The evening began with a students’ recital. All were in 
excellent voice and displayed fine talent. They were evi- 
dently inspired by the artistic arrangement of the house, and 
called it “inspiration hall.” Mme. Tomars was justly proud 
of her students. Belle Katz opened the program with Rob- 
ert toi que j’aime, from Robert le Diable. She set a high 
standard for the succeeding pupils. Emma Bailey, dramatic 
soprano, sang with even voice and good shading an aria 
from Samson et Dalila. Celia Klengel, with her brilliant 
staccatos, contributed a song by Donizetti. Beatrice Korbet, 
who displayed an unusually warm mezzo voice, offered an 
aria from Mignon. Olga Porter, who is the possessor of a 
very sympathetic voice, was heard in an aria from La Travi- 
ata. yra Fields sang the Jewel Song from Faust charm- 
ingly. Miss Fields is the possessor of an unusually sweet 
coloratura soprano and has learned in a short time to use 
her beautiful voice very artistically. Bob Hertzenberg gave 
Come to Me (Denza), displaying a voice of unusual power 
and range. Jeanne Romero, a powerful contralto, sang the 
Carmen Habanera artistically. Miss Romero does not 
merely sing her song, she acts it. Joseph Dreyer, possessor 
of a genuine lyric tenor voice, rendered Pourquoi (Tschai- 
kowsky) with fine feeling and tone.' Dorothy Shea, with a 
beautiful clear dramatic soprano voice, sang Song of the Soul. 
The audience was so pleased with the singing that in spite of 
the lengthy program Mme. Tomars was obliged to call upon 
some of her pupils for a second number. The vocal treat 
of the evening was given by Mme, Tomars herself. She is 
absolute master of her voice. Despite the strain of acting as 
hostess and accompanying all her pupils, she was in excellent 
voice, and, as always, she was Rose Tomars, he artist. She 
closed the vocal program with a Schumar:. song and an 
aria from Madame Butterfly, 

In about fifteen minutes the house was turned from a con- 
cert hall into an elaborate dining room, where refreshments 
were served, At about twelve o’clock another change took 
place—the dining room was turned into a ballroom. Flash- 
lights were taken, and the whole evening was a delightful 
and successful one. Mr. Tomars, Jr., was master of cere- 
monies for the evening. ; 





Another Whittington Pupil in Recital 


Genevieve Milaszewska, a talented young Polish pianist, 
who is an artist pupil of Dorsey Whittington, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art on 
June 17. Beginning her program with the Grieg sonata in 
£ minor, she soon convinced her audience that she is a 
pianist of sound pianistic training and imagination. Her 
Chopin group ended with the C sharp minor impromptu, 
which brought prolonged applause. The last group was de- 
voted to modern numbers, of which the Cradle Song by 
Palmgren and the Lento by Cyril Scott proved most inter- 
esting. 

Miss Milaszewska was assisted by Marguerite Behling, 
soprano, who charmed her audience with her beautiful voice 
and charming personality in the aria, Voce Di Donna, from 
La Gioconda, and a group of American songs. 


: Carl Flesch on Technic 


Although known as one of the greatest of interpreters 
of violin music, Carl Flesch believes that technic is an 
essential for every violinist and that music which is pri- 
marily technical is not altogether to be despised. “Many 
young artists sneer at the Ernst concerto, for instance,” he 
says, “and yet this very concerto lays a technical ground- 
work which is necessary to any artist who hopes to play a 
work like the Brahms concerto. There can be no inter- 
pretation until technic is completely mastered.” 


Perfield Summer School Opens 


Effa Ellis Perfield opened her summer school session at 
the New York studios on Tuesday, July 1, with a large 
enrollment of teachers. 
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SYMPHONIC PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 
AT BOSTON SYMPHONY “POPS.” 





New England Conservatory Graduates Ninety-five Students—Aaron Richmond Announces Fall Concerts—Fox Pupils 
Reveal Talents—“Irish Nightingale” a Hubbard Pupil 


Boston, June 29.—A departure from custom at the Boston 
Symphony “Pop” concerts during the past week was the 
introduction of a Symphonic Night with a program drawn 
from the regular symphonic repertory of the orchestra. 
Mr. Jacchia opened his list with the Rakoczy march of 
Berlioz and closed it with that composer’s transcription of 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. Between stood the first 
movement of Schubert's Unfinished symphony, the third 
movement of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony, Wagner’s pre- 
lude to The Mastersingers of Nuremberg, Chabrier’s col- 
orful rhapsody Espana, the popular largo from Dvorak’s 
New World symphony, the scherzo from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream from Mendelssohn, the last movement from 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, Sibelius’ symphonic poem 
Finlandia, and the songful third movement from Brahms’ 
second symphony. 

The experiment was altogether successful. The pro- 
gram was well calculated to maintain the interest of the 
audience by reason of the melodic and rhythmic appeal of 
the music. Of mere significant importance was the fact 
that a program of this nature attracted an audience of 
capacity size, for it demonstrated clearly that the music 
lovers who flock to the “Pop” concerts enjoy music of 
this nature fully as much if not more than the traditional 
fare provided at these concerts, and that it is generally 
safe to assume a high standard of appreciation on the part 
of the public. The management at Symphony Hall merits 
praise for its courage, and congratulations on the success 
of this new venture. It ought to develop into an excellent 
feeder for the regular series of symphony concerts. 

The houses were crowded throughout the week, capacity 
sized audiences being the rule Sunday evening, which was 
Russian Night; Monday evening, Symphonic Night; Wed- 
nesday evening, Request Night; Thursday evening, Inter- 
national Night, with a program drawn from eleven differ- 
ent countries, and Friday evening, when the hall was taken 
over by the Rotarians, 

N. E. Conservatory Apps 95 Members to Its ALUMNI AT 
COMMENCEMENT. 

A class of ninety-five students was graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music at the commence- 
ment exercises Tuesday evening, June 24, in Jordan Hall. 

The concert program included numbers by Katherine 
Eloise Nolan, Cedar Rapids, la.; Grace Iona Schleif, Sha- 
mokin, Pa.; Margaret Catherine Mason, Clarinda, 48:3 
Thomas Walter Lander, Wollaston; Catherine Eloise Hem- 
meter, Medina, O.; George Anger Gibson, Portland, Me. 
The conservatory orchestra, which was conducted by Wal- 
lace Goodrich, who also presented the diplomas, accom- 
panied the several numbers and played as a conclusion to 
the program, a composition by Miss Margaret Starr Mc- 
Lain, who was awarded the Endicott prize of $200. 

Much interest attached to the announcement of this 
award. Miss Starr was the winnner of a similar prize 
last year, and has been acclaimed a genius by several dis- 
tinguished music critics. Her latest composition, Durochka, 
for full symphony orchestra, which won for her the award, 
will be played at the “Pops” concert of June 28. 

Other Endicott ‘prizes were received by Rita M. Bowers 
the best composition for string quartet; Seige Abe for 
work suitable for small orchestra; Walter Helfer, for best 
group of pieces for pianoforte; "Margaret Mason, special 
prize. Other awards were made to Louis Vorse, Virginia 
Roper, George A. Brown and Lawrence Rose. The Mason 
& Hamlin piano was won by George Anger Gibson. 

The following major scholarships were awarded: Carl 
Baermann scholarship, Philip Homer Barnes; Walter H. 
Langshaw scholarship, Margaret Macy; Florence E. Brown 
scholarship, Cecile Eleanor Forest; M. Ida Converse 
scholarships, Elizabeth Jeanne Schulz, Helen Gould, Mary 
S. Herman; Evans scholarships, five in number each di- 
vided between two holders, Margery Lieberman, Ruth A. 
Culbertson, Beatrice Cecile Perron, Ruth B. Rockefellow, 
Marion Herrick, Marion Loretta Noonan, Benjamin H. 
Russell, Edward B. Turner, Lawrence Rose, Rita May 
Boweres, 

Honors in secondary subjects were awarded to Margaret 


M. Davis, Aileene E. Grossart, May E. Silver, rc aon-o 
Ruth Young, Harriet Partridge, Harold E. Clark, George 
yng Ralph L. Morse, ‘Willard H. Doell, Raymond 


F. Hill, Helene Rust Williams, Victor S. Wren . 

With a plea to faculty, management and alumni to main- 
tain the historic leadership of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music among the music schools of the country, 
President Arthur Jewell, of the senior class, introduced 
the only serious note amidst rollicking class-day exercises 
held Monday afternoon, June 23, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Jewell made reference to the heavily endowed conserva- 
tories which are springing up in other parts of the coun- 
try, but he predicted that with such spirit of class and 
school and alumni cooperation as has existed at the Con- 
servatory in Boston the premier position of this established 
institution for professional instruction in the musical arts 
will always be held. After his address Mr. Jewell turned 
over to the president of the junior class a gavel, fashioned 
of pieces of wood from historic shrines, which several 
years ago was presented by Mrs. Charles H. Ferguson for 
the use of each succeeding senior class. 

The program at class-day, presented by a committee of 
which Beatrice Fields of Huntington, W. Va., was chair- 
man, made the biggest hit of recent years. It included cari- 
catures of the faculty, take-offs on Russian dancing and on 
John Alden: Carpenter’s Krazy Kat, a comic presentation 
of George W. Chadwick’s song Joshua, and The Wander- 
ing Pink, adapted from Madame Butterfly, the lyrics by 
Esther Wilson, the music arranged by Daniel Sweeney. A 
very large audience included people from every part of 
North America, who had come to Boston for the graduat- 
ing exercises and commencement concert in Jordan Hall 
Tuesday afternoon, 

Aaron RicomMonp AnNouNCcES Fatt Concerts 

In addition to numerous bookings in New England ter- 
ritory, Concert Direction Aaron Richmond reports a num- 
ber of recitals to be given under his management in Jor- 
dan Hall, Boston. A few of the dates are: October 23, 


Felix Fox, pianist; 28, Maurice Dumesnil, pianist; 30,’ 
Crystal Waters, soprano; 31, Carmela Ippolito, violinist ; 
November 4, Jean. Bedetti, cellist ; 5, Abbie Conley Rice, 


contralto ; 12, Jean Nolan, soprano; 13, Cyrus Ullian, 
pianist; 18, Harrison Potter, pianist ; 19, Louis Cornell, 
pianist; 20, Laura Littlefield, soprano; 25, Fox-Burgin- 


Bedetti Trio; December 2, George Smith, pianist; 10, son- 
ata recital, Felix Fox, pianist, and Jean Bedetti, cellist, and 
December 12, Charles Leedy, pianist. 


“Irish NIGHTINGALE” Hussarp Pupit 

Another singer who hopes to rival the achievements of 
other artists who received their training under Hubbard 
direction is Florence Maguinness, soprano, whose debut 
recital this spring was notably successful. Miss Maguin- 
ness is now under the management of Hugo Gorlitz, who is 
advertising her as “The Irish Nightingale.” 

Fox Pupus Reveat TALENTS, 

This is a month of many recitals at the Felix Fox School 
of Pianoforte Playing. On Tuesday evening, June 3, Ray 
Shapiro exhibited her abilities in a well-varied program 
comprising these pieces: Chromatic fantasy and fugue, 
Bach; Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, Chopin; Reflets dans l'eau, 
Debussy; etude, No. 5, Paganini-Liszt; Grande Valse de 
Concert, Moszkowski; Orientale, Amani; fantasie, F sharp 
minor, Mendelssohn; Clair de Lune, Philipp, and Rigoletto 
Paraphrase, Liszt. 

Wednesday evening, June 11, brought another advanced 
pupil to the limelight of the auditorium at the Fox School, 
namely, Gwendolyn Smith, who displayed her talents in an 
interesting program, in detail as tollows: Organ toccata 
and fugue, D minor, Bach-Tausig; Improvisation, Mac- 
Dowell; Rigaudon, MacDowell; nocturne, D flat major, 
Chopin; prelude, minor, Rachmaninoff; La Cathedrale 
Engloutie, Debussy ; Lotus Land, Scott; Liebestraum, Liszt, 
and the Hungarian Rhapsody No, 2, Liszt. C 


Leopold Auer Marries 


Prof. Leopold Auer, veteran and famous instructor of 
violin, who numbers among his pupils such stars as Elman, 
Heifetz, Zimbalist, Seidel, Thelma Given and a number of 
others, ‘rode down to the Municipal Building on June 24, 
and was married there to Mme. Wanda Boguska-Stein. 
Mme. Stein has been his companion and helper for many 
years past. In the afternoon of the same day Prof. and 
Mrs. Auer left for Chicago where Prof. Auer will con- 
duct his summer master class at the Chicago Musical 
College. On their return they will reside at the Auer 
home, 320 West 77th street. Prof. Auer is seventy-nine 
years old and Mrs. Auer thirty years his junior. 


Oscar Saenger Summer School 


On Friday evening, June 20, Ethel Hottinger, mezzo- 
soprano, gave the first of a series of song recitals to be 
presented at the Oscar Saenger Summer School by the 
artist students. 

Miss Hottinger possesses a full, rich voice of wide range, 
which she handles with skill. She sings with intelligence 
and temperament, has a splendid stage presence and real 
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dramatic talent. Her recital was thoroughly enjoyable 
and warmly applauded by the audience of students and their 
friends, These recitals occur every Friday evening. Fol- 
lowing is the program: Jeanne d’Arec, aria (Tschaikowsky), 
Ich grolle nicht (Schumann), Im Herbst (Franz), Morgen 
Hymne (Henschel), Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix (Saint 
Saéns), Le Clavecin (Paulin), Chanson du Tigre (Mas- 
senet), Two Folk Songs of Little Russia (arranged by 
Zimbalist), Do Not Go, My Love (Hageman), Lal and 
Tryst, from Songs of India (Strickland). Martha Falk 
Mayer was at the piano, 


Lerner and Shavitch to Hold Master Classes 


The College of Fine Arts at Sytacuse University an- 
nounces that Mme, Tina Lerner, pianist, and Vladimir 
Shavitch, conductor of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 


will conduct master classes at the University during the 
coming college year. 
Mme. Lerner will conduct a master class in piano for 


six weeks, beginning October 6. Both playing and listening 
students will be admitted to these classes. A second class 


will be offered in the spring of 1925 at the close of Mm« 
Lerner’s recital season. 
Mr. Shavitch will offer a master class in choral and or 


chestral conducting for ten weeks, beginning October 6. A 
second master class will be offered in the spring of 1925. 
Mr. Shavitch is now in Europe where he has been conduct 
ing orchestras in London and Paris. In order that Syra 
cuse choir, chorus and orchestra conductors may proft by 
Mr. Shavitch’s instruction, at least one of the master classes 
will be held in the morning. 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk to 
Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, whose studios 
Metropolitan Opera House and at Norwalk, Conn., have 
been solidly booked for vocal lessons since September 15 
last, will take her vacation on August 1 for two months. 
Mme. Newkirk, whose pupils are well known for scien- 
tific as well as free, beautiful tone placement, has been 
giving from ninety to a hundred lessons weekly, in addi- 
tion to her own church work and the choral and vocal! work 
at the Hillside School of Norwalk, Conn. She will give 
an artist recital by the pupils at the Plaza early in the fall 
and also at Norwalk. Mme. Newkirk’'s understanding of 
the singing voice is finely and definitely revealed, when 
her artists appear every singer illustrating how perfectly 


Take Vacation 
both at the 


the human singing machine can be developed. She will be 
in Canada and the North Woods in a camp for several 
weeks, resuming instruction at her New York studio on 


October 1. 


Cable Tells of Dux’s Success in London 


Concert Management Arthur Judson has received a cable 
announcing a great success for Claire Dux in her first Lon- 
don recital since 1914, which took place in Albert Hall on 
June 15. Miss Dux gave a second recital on June 22, and 
further details concerning these events are expected shortly. 
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CARMINE HEINRICH 


FABRIZIO GEBHARD 
A Program of Sonatas and Solos 


Next Sonata Concert—Boston, Jordan Hall 
Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 8, 1924 
(Mr. Gebhard uses the Baldwin Piano) 
Management: Wendell H. Luce, 21 Blagden Street, Boston 








Press Reviews of a Recent Sonata Program in Boston 
1924 


and Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, 
ave a concert last night in Jordan Hall, playing together the 
$rahms Sonata, op. 100, the sonata by Silvio Lazzari, and 
the romanza and finale from Grieg’s Sonata, op, 45 Mr 
Gebhard and Mr. Fabrizio played brilliantly, with a remarkably 
well balanced ensemble, with emotional warmth, and with the 
beautiful tone for which both artists are noted. The audience, 
of very good size and of notably excellent musical quality, 
applauded the sonatas with an air of hearty enjoyment, | 


Boston Herald, March 1, 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 


Boston, The Christian Science Monitor 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Carmine Fabrizio, 
joined soreus last night in Jordan Hall in a program 
Messrs. Gebhard and Fabrizio make an excellent combination 
in ensemble music, Both are known for the unusually high 
character of their musicianship, and last night’s playing was 
fully equal to the demand, being suited to the variety of styles 
which the music demanded. 


iolinist, 
of sonatas 


Boston Globe 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 
joined forces last evening at 
sonatas. An audience of good size 


and Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, 
Jordan Hall in a program of | 
applauded the perserwenios 


with considerable warmth Mr Fabrizio and Mr. Gebbard 
played with the competence and the musical understanding one 
expects of them. Their hearers were obviously pleased with | 
their performance, | 
Boston Evening Transcript | 
There was much pleasure and an unusual amount of mental | 
relaxation conveyed rough the obvious joy of the artists in | 


the recital that Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Carmine Fabrizio 
violinist, gave last evening at Jordan Hall before a consider- 


able audience. So satisfying was the music that it aw: janened 
far more than the customary applause of the smaller concert 
hall, And too, it was applause of a different quality—not the 
light patter that is scarcely more than acknowledgment, but 


the quick, insistent note of sincere appr 
Brahms’ sonata in A major began the 
a matter of swift, decided interest was the 
Fabrizio. The higher notes are true as true, 
Further the violinist is able to put into his tone 


obation and enjoyment 

concert Through it 

playing of Mr } 

sweet and warm 
a fervor that 


is telling; shadings that make one listen with an ear keenly 
attuned. In such wise did Mr. Fabrizio bring to bear all the 
varied powers of a violinist intellectually well equipped, tech | 
nically well fortified, musically interesting and of agreeable | 
repose of manner, | 
No less did Mr. Gebhard interest through his piano. His | 
laying was crisp, clear, sure beyond the shadow of a doubt 
fe was well balanced, quickly advancing or retreating into the | 
proper position of authority or background Rhythms were 
strongly marked, phrasing was rounded with a deft touch; 
dynamics were as effective as the high lights and shadows 


Small wonder then that two mujicians of such abilities and sym 
pathies were able to stir their audience 

For further matter in hand, there followed Lazzari’s Sonata, 
Opus 24, The romanza and finale from Grieg’s Sonata in C. } 
minor brought the concert to a logical close. The romanza | 
was delightfully done. The audience, at the conclusion, -re- | 
mained seated, applauding long and loud. Time after time the 
artists reappeared, until at last they played again the romanza 
of Grieg. An evening of musical ghasere alike from pieces 
and players, 
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TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


By Raymond Burrows 





What is Trinity. Principle Pedagogy ? 

It is scientific pedagogy based on the principle of the 
Trinity. What is the Trinity? We have all heard of 
“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” So have we all heard of 
“Faith, hope, and love;” who is not familiar with “Stop, 
look, and listen?” An enterprising store advertises: “You 
need it, we have it, come get it.” Others think of “spiritual, 
mental, physical;” “heart, head, hand;” or “to be, to know, 
to do.” Again we may have “love, wisdom, action,” or 
“life, truth, love.” Bae Loe 

“Aha!” | hear a reader chuckle, “he ceases to be scientific ; 
he gives love as the first part of the trinity and again as 
the last!" J can answer this critical reader by renaming 
the trinity as “love, love, jove.” First we have the love 
that feels, then the love that understands and finally the 
love that acts, 

All these triple expressions strive to give mouth to the 
same idea, For our purpose, we will use the terms, “Inner 
feeling, reasoning, and drills.” The scientific teacher must 
open the channel for inner feeling, then the reasoning will 
be spontaneous and constructive action will result. 

The most important subject to discuss is “Inner Feeling,” 
as it is the root of the whole problem. Feeling is God- 
given, The teacher does not need to present it, he needs 
only to appeal to the natural feeling that lies hidden in the 
heart of every human being. The three educational senses, 
or “feelings,” are hearing, seeing, and touching. The aural 
sense is the least physical, so if a subject is entirely new, 
the wise teacher will present it through the ear, Often the 
same subject can be presented through the three senses, and 
sometimes feeling through previous knowledge is used. 
When inner feeling is reached, the inner ear, the inner eye 
and the inner touch are all used; the pupil hears—and he 
sees and touches; he sees and he hears and touches, and he 
touches and he sees and hears. 

A famous prima donna has said that she can read over a 
new part in bed and hear, see, and touch herself playing 
the part on the stage as she reads, each note transferring 
itself from the page to the inner ear. This is true inner 
feeling. 

The reasoning must accompany the feeling. When a child 
puts his hand in cold water, he feels and reasons that it is 
cold. If he did not really feel it cold then the teacher 
would not say, “Yes, of course, it is cold,” as he would 
argue aganist it, but simply allow him to feel it again and 
he would reason “cold.” If the reasoning does not spon- 
taneously follow the feeling, then it must be presented again 
through feeling. 

The name we have chosen for the third part of the 
trinity might easily be misunderstood. Do not confuse this 
with the old fashioned drills that drill and drill, Perhaps 
we might better have called it the action or doing. This 
action is simply a manifestation that the feeling and reason- 
ing have operated correctly, and if the action is wrong, it is 
not cortected by repeating the wrong action, but by present- 
ing again through the feeling. 

Pedagogy based on principle does not need the old rules 
with their endless excertions, “Every rule has an excep- 
tion,” but there is no exception to the principle which the 
pupil establishes for himself through feeling and reasoning. 

Inner feeling through the ear, eye and touch, spontaneous 
reasoning, constructive drills. Stand by and _ welconie 
“Trinity Principle Pedagogy!” 


Jacob Mestechkin Pupils in Recital 

Jacob Mestechkin, violin teacher of New York and 
Philadelphia, presented sixteen of his pupils in an inter- 
esting violin recital at Rumford Hall, New York, on Satur- 
day evening, June 21. 

The participants were selected from the intermediate, 
advanced and artist departments, and comprised Sylvia 
Guberman, P, D’Elia, J. Brickman, Annie Mendelson, J. 
Glassman, Elizabeth Danin, L, Kaplan, Annie Schnitzler, 
S. Breginsky, 5S. Epstein, H, Kopelnisky, G, Schwiller, J. 
Singer, Irene Lesser, Ch. Levine, and Helen Berlin, The 
program contained works by Dvorak, Bohm, Seitz, Ortman, 
De Beriot, Dancla, Mayseder-Hellmesberger, Nardini, 
Corelli-Spalding, Gluck-Wilhelmj, Porpora-Kreisler, Viotti, 
Bruch, Vitali, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Lalo, Goldmark, 
and Tschaikowsky, L. Kaplan, who played La Follia 
(Corelli-Spalding), made the best showing in the inter- 
mediate department. All those who appeared from the 
advanced and artist departments revealed unusually fine 
training in technic, intonation and tone production, reflect- 
ing much credit upon Mr, Mestechkin'’s teaching method. 
Special mention must be made of the artistic performance 
oi thirteen-year-old J, Singer, who played the first move- 
ment of the Vieuxtemps concerto No. 2, winning much well 
deserved applause. 

Helen Berlin, who closed the program, played with much 
dash and musicianly understanding the first movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto. Her rendition disclosed a sur- 
prising maturity, despite the fact that she is only seventeen 
years old. Miss Berlin has thus far studied with Mr. 
Mestechkin two years, and gives every promise of a good 
future. The accompanists were Victoria Danin, Elfrieda 
Boss, and Leonid Mestechkin. 


P. S. Durham Announces Plans 


One June 16, P. S. Durham, concert manager in Louis- 
ville, Ky., opened his summer opera season with a per- 
formance of The Chocolate Soldier, with Warren Proctor, 
Duane Nelson; Jefferson De Angelis and other worthwhile 
artists makirg up the cast. Mr. Durham has finally worked 
out his series for the coming season, when he will present 
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Josef Hofmann, Claudia Muzio, Sophie Braslau, Tito 
Schipa, Heifetz, and the London String Quartet. He will 


also offer symphony concerts with children’s matinees and’ 


such artists as McCormack. 


Sacred Music Week at Winona Lake 


Prizes, aggregating more than $1,000 in cash besides 
numerous others consisting of books, sacred phonograph 
records, sheet music and pictures, will be awarded to choirs, 
quartets, soloists and Sunday school orchestras that sing 
or play best the compositions selected for each in the con- 
test to be conducted as a special feature of Sacretl Music 
Week at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 16-21. The date 
of the contest is August 20, 

Competing in the contest will be large choirs of fifty voices 
or over, small choirs of twenty-five to fifty voices, church 
choirs of ten voices, male quartets, ladies’ quartets, soprano, 
alto, bass and tenor soloists and Sunday School orchestras. 

The compositions to be sung or played, together with 
the cash prizes offered in each case, are: large choirs, God 
Is Our Refuge and Strength, by Bruch, and Beautiful 
Saviour, by Christiansen (prize $375); small choir, Then 
Round About the Starry Throne, from Handel's Samson, 
and Fierce Was the Wild Billow, by Noble (prize $150); 
church choir, How Amiable Are Thy Dwellings, by West, 
and Bless the Lord, O My Soul, by Ippopitof-Ivanof, prize 
$75); male quartet, Lord I Want To Be a Christian, by 
Homer A. Rodeheaver (prize $20 each); ladies’ quartet, 
Come to Our Hearts and Abide, by Macy (prize $20 each) ; 
soprano solo, Hear Ye, Israel, from Mendelssohn's Elijah 
(prize $10) ; tenor solo, If With All Your Hearts, Mendels- 
sohn (prize $10); bass solo, O God, Have Mercy, Mendels- 
sohn (prize $10), and gospel song by Sunday School or- 
chestras (prize $50). 

Dan Protheroe, of Chicago, will adjudicate the contest. 
Many States are preparing for the contest and will send 
participants, according to Parley E. Zartmann, secretary of 
the practical training school at Winona Lake. 





“May Peterson delighted a 
highly interested gathering of 
music lovers with her refined 
singing of a program which 
suited the peculiar gifts of the 
charming artist to a marked 
degree. Miss Peterson has un- 
questionably made a_ keen 
study of her art and must be 
given great credit for the in- 
telligent manner in which she 
transmitted the message of the 
composer.” 
The Vancouver Province said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Rec 





_are the Alps. 


De Ribaupierre’s Hobby 


There is more than one way of reaching the heights in 
the world of music. Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the 
violin department of the Cleveland Institute of Music, has 
reached them in at least two ways. Everyone knows to 
what heights he has gone with his virtuosity, but few 
know that this young violinist’s pet hobby is mountain 
climbing and that he has played his violin on the top of 
Mount Matterhorn. 

His colleagues at the Cleveland Institute say that every 
minute not spent in teaching and practicing is spent read- 
ing books on mountain climbing. hile teaching in Cleve- 
land he has little time to indulge in his hobby, there being 
few mountains handy to the banks of Lake Erie, but in 
the summer when he can return to his native land—there 
What more could a mountain climber ask? 

Mr. de Ribaupierre has returned to his native country 
this summer for:a real vacation. At least he calls it that, 
although there are few teachers who would consider taking 
three students abroad and teaching them throughout the 
summer months and calling it a vacation. 

“I shall get my quota of mountain climbing just the 
same,” he promised as he left Cleveland with little Jacob 
Kaz, the young violinist from Youngstown, who was sent 
to Toledo by the Cleveland Institute of Music to enter 
the State-wide music contest where he won first prize. 
Interested Clevelanders, who were friends of the Institute, 
gave a benefit performance for the boy to pay his passage 
to Europe, and Andre de Ribaupierre offered to give him 
his instruction between mountain climbs. CA. 


Some of Barozzi’s Notable European Dates 
Among Socrate Barozzi’s notable European engagements 


have been a rances in Berlin, where he playéd with the 
Scharwenka hestra; in Paris, with the Paris Symphony, 
under the direction of Hasselmanns; in San Sebastian, 


Spain, with the orchestra under Arbos (now of the Lon- 
don Conservatory) ; at Bordeaux, with the Symphonic Or- 
chestra, directed by Rhenee Baton, and at Scheveningen, 
Holland, with the orchestra directed by Koch. In 1914 
he was in Belgium, and was the soloist at two musicales 
given in Brussels by the Roumanian Minister for all of 
the digg Embassies. Mr. Barozzi will be heard exten- 
sively in this country next season, 
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Oregon M. T. A. Convention 


Eugene, Ore., oa 19.—The University of Oregon was 
the scene of the Oregon Music Teachers’ Association in their 
Ninth Annual Convention on June 6 and 7. The Music 
Building was used for the educational sessions and the 
Alumnae Hall of the Woman's Building for the concerts. 
The Sunday Oregonian of Portland gives the following 
information in its issue of June 15: 

“At the first luncheon the speakers were David Campbell, 
John J. Landsbury, Lillian Jeffreys Petri and Mrs. F. A 
Taylor. At the round table discussions, advanced piano 
subjects were represented by Ella Connell Jesse, Jane 
Thacher, Jocelyn Foulkes, Mrs, Charles Heinline, E. Bruce 
Knowlton, Dr. Landsbury and David Campbell; music 
fundamentals by Mrs. Clifford Moore, Mrs. F. A. Rice and 
Willa Eades Honska; violin by Mrs, Mary C. Dodge, Rex 
Underwood and Robert Blair; voice, by J. Ross Fargo, 
Alma Clair Bicknace and John Siefert. 

“George Hotchkiss Street introduced the subject of adver- 
tising and publicity. The master class was discussed by 
Otto T. Wedemeyer ; composition, by Martha B. Reynolds, 
Frederick W. Goodrich and Frederic Ayres; music and the 
colleges, by Dr, Landsbury, Robert Blair, W. F. Gaskins 
and Alice Clement; public school music, by Ann Landsbury 
Beck, William H. oyer and Robert Walsh. Mr, Walsh 

resented the Franklin high school quartet, comprising 
illiam Goleeke, Tom Bradley, Paul Reeder and Miller 
Mickolson, accompanied by F rank Alexander. 

“The soloists at the afternoon concert were Mrs. Charles 
Brand, ag 0 of Roseburg; Mrs. Gwen Howells, violinist, 
and Mrs, Eulah Mitchell Carroll, pianist. The accompanists 
were Miss Flora Gray and Mrs. F. Melvin. The evening 
concert was given by Jane Thacher, pianist; Mitylene Fraker 
Stites, contralto; J. Ross Fargo, tenor; accompanied by 
Helen Barlow Maris, and Laura Teschner, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rex Underwood. 

“The officers for the past year were re-elected as follows: 
David Campbell, president; Robert Louis Barron, vice-pres- 
ident; Daniel H. Wilson, treasurer, and Lucy Caffal and 
Bessie Neal Harvey, secretaries. The association will meet 
in Portland next June.” J. R. O. 


“Know Your Job,” Is Advice of Patton 


“*Know your job’ applies just as much to singers as to 
any other workers, maybe more so,” says Fred Patton. 
“Slovenly work is bad enough in any line,” the baritone 
continues, “but in singing it is unbearable. A good voice 
is just as much at fault when it is singing off key as a 
poor one. A voice is an instrument; nothing more. A 
splendid voice used by a person who knows nothing of the 
pve a! singing is like a Guarnerius in the hands of a street 
fiddler. 

“The public nowadays is hard to fool. Bad singing doesn't 
get by like it used to. As a matter of fact, I think there is 
no better sign of the improvement of public taste than is 
shown by the fact that many of our most popular singers 
have made their reputation as much on the artistry with 
which they use their voice as its natural quality. In other 
words, they are singers rather than voices. 

“Singing is a science and an art and both must be compre- 
hended by the really first class singer. A singer who neglects 
the scientific side is almost certain to ruin whatever natural 
vocal ability he may have. If one neglects the artistic side— 
well, what is the use?” 


Trumbull Delights Oklahoma Audience 


Florence Trumbull, the pianist, received the following 
letter from Della Tully Matthews, president of the Okla- 
homa Federation of Music Clubs, after her recent recital in 
McAlester (Okla.) : 


Dear Miss Trumbull: 

It would take a stenographer to tell how many people have called 
to say what a wonderful evening you gave us. Everyone is so 
appreciative and all have fallen head over heels in love with you. 

hey are all asking me when you will come again, I think early 
in the fall, say October, would be a fine time. 

You have done so much for McAlester and we shall always be 
evenen. The phone has kept me busy talking to people about your 
recital, 

Please remember me to your sister. 
and will plan to come again next fall, 

With alt best wishes, 


I hope you like Oklahoma 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Detta Tutty Marrnews. 


Gray-Lhevinne at Penn Hall 


The splendid series of concerts at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., which included Kindler, Schindler and the Flon- 
zaleys, also offered a charming recital given by Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, the violinist, who is so vividly distinctive that she 
leaves a deep impression upon the hearts of her audiences. 
Her program at Penn Hall was particularly attractive to 
the young lady students, who were most enthusiastic in 
their response. 





Sabanieva in First New York Recital 
Thalia Sabanieva will be heard in her first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall in November next, Mme. Saba- 
nieva has been a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for two years and has been re-engaged for her third 
season, 





Fine Trio to Appear in Savannah 


Monday, November’ 10, has been set for the concert at 
Savannah, Ga., by the newly formed trio of Hans Kindler, 
Sascha Jacobsen and John Powell. Both solos and ensemble 
numbers will be featured on the program. 


Hyde and Simonds to Appear in Scranton 


Ora Hyde, soprano, and Bruce Simonds, pianist, have 
been engaged for a joint recital in Scranton, Pa., next sea- 
son, The two artists are starting their second season under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 











O’MORE-SABATINI-NEWCOMBE-BRACHOCKI 
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TWO AMERICAN 


AMERICAN SINGERS 
SENSATIONAL SEASONS 


“On this great stage of the Theatre of Monte Carlo; we have been able to appreciate, admire and ¢ ientiously app the art and great value of two young 
American artists, America, the great emulator of all that there is of the good and beautiful in the Old World, is now trying to snatch away the highest place in the 
harmonious art. It is really admirable with what a will, with what tenacity, and with what perseverance, this young, strong people succeeds in its intentions; and it is 
for this that there are now coming from there, also in the art of singing, champions who have no reason to envy our greatest celebrities, either living or dead. Mme, 
Pauline Cornélys and the baritone Bonelli are the two Americans admired and applauded with pleasure.”—Pasquale Sgambati, in Le Petit Monegasque. 





























TORONTO— “The best thing in the whole performance was the singing of Pauline 
Cornélys as Micaéla. She sang with exquisite loveliness, a voice 
that in its most delicate nuances lost nothing in transmission, and in the climaxes thrilled 


the great audience.”—Avgustus Bridle in the Star. 


MONTREAI “Pauline Cornélys, beautiful as the legendary Marguerite must be 
é . whose voice, sweet, suave and of extensive range, gave 


such caressing tones to her musical role.”—La Presse. 


BALTIMORE— Ms Cornélys, as the Butterfly, scored another decided success. 

She gave an unusually sympathetic reading, a reading full of 

pathos, yet strangely dignified. The strong emotional appeal of her voice was never 

more apparent. The round purity of her tones, meltingly soft and sweet in half voice, 

or crisply brilliant in the more dramatic moments, and the sure command of the part 
made a Butterfly not soon to be forgotten.”—E. E. R. in the Sun, June 30, 1923. 


MONTE CARLO—“™me. Cornélys is one of the most delicious lyric 

sopranos of the present time. . . . As charming a 

woman as she is a talented singer, her appearance on the stage is an enchantment. . . . 

She has a lovely fresh voice of pure timbre and of a rare seduction, while her acting is 

full of finesse and of intelligence. She was applauded at length.”—M. July in Le Petit 
Monegasque. 





“La Cornélys, a soprano whose voice is sweet, warm, 
har ious, f t, and liquid, was a perfect interpreter of Marguerite. Regally beau- 
tiful, perfect in diction, equal in the whole scale, this artist is truly an exceptional singer.” 
—P. Sgambati in Le Petit Monegasque. 





MII AN—‘Mae. Cornélys sang with a delicious voice the aria of Micaela, from 
- ‘Carmen,’ a song of Mo. Franchetti ‘Era di maggio,’ and a most beautiful 


cradle song in English. All the qualities of the valorous artist were shown and were 
greatly appreciated by the audience, moved by her most beautiful interpretations.” — 
Tramontano in // Teatro. 


Re-engaged Season 1925 at Monte Carlo as Desdemona (Otello), Micaela 
(Carmen) and Octavie (Cleopatre). 


PAULINE RICHARD 


CORNELYS—BONELLI 


“This artist must have been trained in a school worth knowing about. 


BOSTON That he has a voice of rare beauty is not especially to his credit, since 
nature saw to that. But it is vastly to his credit that, given this beautiful voice, he 
should have been at the pains to acquire a mastery of it seldom found in a young singer 
today.”—Robert Garland in Herald, Nov. 17, 1922. 


SAN FRANCISCO— ‘Richard Bonelli, a baritone of extraordinary qualifi- 
cations. The beauty and smoothness of his voice, the 
fervor of his declamation, the power of his impersonation and the magnetism of his per- 


sonality combine to make him one of the most impressive baritones before the public.”— 
Alfred Metzger in Pacific Coast Musical Review, Mar. 10, 1923. 


BALTIMORE “I have never heard a more beautiful baritone voice than this, 
and it is but seldom that finer dramatic powers are encountered 
on the operatic stage.”—Warren Brown in Evening News, June 7, 1923. 














HAVANA—“Ponelli possesses one of the most beautiful baritone voices heard by 


us in the last ten years.”—Diario de la Marina, May 10, 1923 


MONTE CARLO—‘Amons the great artists who have brought an incom- 
parable splendor this of 1924 to the Opera of 

Monte Carlo, one must cite in the very first line the American baritone Richard Bonelli, 

who is one of the most remarkable singers who have been applauded upon this renowned 


stage.”—M. July in Le Petit Monegasque, May 4, 1924. 

“Truly worthy of the place we have unanimously attrib- 
uted to him in the brilliant rank of our greatest artists,”—P. Sgambati (Italian corre- 
spondent) in Le Petit Monegasque. 








Re-engaged Monte Carlo Season 1925, as Rigoletto, Iago in Otello, Rodrigo 
in Don Carlo, Herod in Herodiade, Mark Antony in Cleopatre, Petrone in 
Quo Vadis, etc. 
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Special Attractions: 


WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 








Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 
LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Pianiate: 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 


Violinists: 
HA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 


SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


N STRING QUARTET 


MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, 
MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 


In Garden Scene from “Faust” and neous 
Programs 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


_ Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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The Story of Cecilia Hansen 

When Cecilia Hansen, the most recent pupil of Prof. Leo- 
pold Auer to score in America, made her debut in Carnegie 
Hall, it was the unusually warm and human tone which she 
drew from her violin that startled the audience. There were 
many tributes to the tair young fiddler’s technic and many 
inquiries about the instrument. But back of the appealing 
tone was something more than virtuosity, a something more 
than the qualities of a violin which had once belonged to an- 
other great artist of Norse antecedents—August Wilhelm). 
Cecilia Hansen’s tone was an expression of mother love. 

Somewhere in Europe is Cecilia Hansen's little daughter. 
She is safe now. Her mother and her father, who is Boris 
Zacharoff, the violinist’s accompanist, think of her all the 
time, but they no longer fear for her. Yet it was little Miss 
Zacharoft who shared with her distinguished parents the 
most perilous journey of their lives. ; 

Cecilia Hansen’s grandfather was a Dane who settled in 
Russia. His granddaughter was born in a Cossack settle- 
ment in Russia and grew up as a Russian girl, loyal to the 
traditions of her country. When she was a student of Pro- 
fessor Auer in Petrograd she was forced to absent herself 
from his classes at the Royal Conservatory for along time 
because the revolutionary students assumed control and had 
threatened to throw vitriol in her face if she ventured to 
appear in the classroom. Nevertheless, she persevered and 
was preparing for her public debut when the World War 
broke out. She appeared successfully in her own country 
and was about to embark on a tour ot Japan when the Bol- 
shevik revolution occurred, 

“Nobody's life was safe,” says Miss Hansen, “but musi- 
cians were treated with a certain respect, so far as their 
persons were concerned; but my husband and I were not 
permitted to leave Russia. All of our plans for a world tour 
were shattered. 

“We had enough to eat and could go about without danger 
to our lives; but conditions became intolerable. We were 
compelled to play on mixed bills. First there would be jug- 
glers. Then we would play music by Beethoven, Tschaikow- 
sky, or other great composers. Immediately following us 
would be a clown. How could we develop artistically under 
such circumstances? 

“Our fees were paid in food. At the end of a concert the 
manager would hand us a bag of sugar or a tub of butter. 
It was a strange, hand to mouth existence, bnt even so we 
were better off than most people. The three of us—my hus- 
band, our little baby and I—managed to live without fear of 
starvation. 

“But matters became no better. We had offers to play 
outside of Russia. We were not permitted to leave, for the 
Government knew that we would not retin. 

“What was there to do? There was only one way out 
that was to escape. An unsuccessful attempt would mean 
tragedy for all of us, but we decided to venture it. 

“We engaged a little rowboat and one dark night in 1921 
four of us—my husband, the baby, my violin and I—were 
rowed to Finland. We were afloat for twelve hours on a 
stormy sea. Yet we did not mind, for we saw a new life 
ahead. ; 

“Suddenly the lights from the shore played on our boat. 
We had been carried directly in front of the fortress of 
Kronstadt. We thought the end had come. It seemed to us 
hours while the oarsman plowed his way through the waves, 
trying to get away from the powerful searchlight. How it 
was that we were not discovered I cannot tell. But at noon 
the next day we landed on the shores of Finland. And then 
my career really started.” D. E. 


Many Engagements Abroad for Matzenauer 


Margaret Matzenauer has been having some unusually 
successful appearances abroad. On March 30 she sang in 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, and was very enthusiastic- 
ally received. March 31 she was heard as Amneris in Aida, 
with Muzio singing the title role, at the Paris Opera. April 
13 there was an appearance in Samson and Delilah, Mme. 
Matzenauer then went to Germany and sang in Hannover in 
two festival performances of Parsifal on Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. May 3 there was an engagement in Bochum, 
Westfalen, in Fidelio. May. 21 she sang in Madrid at the 
American Ambassador’s house for the King and Queen at 
a reception in their honor, and on May 24 she sang for the 
Queen Mother. 

Mme. Matzenauer also was secured as one of the artists 
for the Mozart Festival in Paris, her roles being Dorabella 
in Cosi Fan Tutte, the Countess in Figaro and Elvira in Don 
Giovanni. She also is appearing in concert in Paris. While 
abroad Mme. Matzenauer will fill additional operatic en- 
gagements in Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, etc. 





Garrison and Werrenrath for Johnstown, Pa. 


Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath have been en- 
gaged by the board of education of Johnstown, Pa., for a 
series of four concerts to be given during the coming sea- 
son. Afternoon programs will be given by each of the art- 
ists for the younger children to encourage their interest in 
music as well as the regular evening programs for grown- 
ups and the high school students and the more advanced 
musical students. This is an innovation and a part of the 
educational plans of the Johnstown Board of Education 
which the authorities there have expressed considerable en- 
thusiasm for and which they believe will do a great deal 
to further musical education of youngsters and adults. It is 
being watched with interest by many other educational bod- 
ies. 


Rosenthal’s Celebrated Comments 


Moriz Rosenthal, when he was in London recently, re- 
leased a few more of his celebrated comments on things 
in general and musical topics in particular. Many of his 
epigrams have been frequently repeated, but the most popu- 
lar, according to the dispatches from London, is his refer- 
ence to the composers of the most modernistic music. “They 
know nothing, these fellows,” he said, “and they capitalize 
their ignorance.” 





Decatur to Have Fine Course 


Decatur, Ill, June 7—The biggest music course ever at- 
tempted in this part of the State will be given at James 
Milliken University the coming season. The course will con- 
sist of Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Louise Homer, contralto, 
and Allen McQuhae, tenor. The concerts will be given in 
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the Lincoln Square Theater, one of the most beautiful new 
theaters in Illinois. y 


Maria Kurenko Here in November 


Maria Kurenko, who has been variously referred to as 
the “Russian Nightingale,” has been engaged by the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, Inc., to come to the United States, 
and will make her American debut in New York some time 
in November, 

Maria Kurenko is a native of Tomsk, Siberia, but at an 
early age she emigrated with her parents to Moscow, which 
she considered her home town. She began her musical 
education at the age of twelve, and after graduating from 
high school she entered the Moscow Conservatory as a 
pupil of the vocal class of the famous Mazetti. At the 
same time she also became a student at the Law School 
of the University of Moscow. Her graduation from both 
institutions was almost simultaneous, and at an early age 
she found herself both a full-fledged attorney of law and a 
budding prima donna. The insistence of her friends and 
the earnest urging of Prof. Mazetti made her finally accept 
an engagement with the operatic company of the city of 
Kharkoft where she made her debut less than six years ago. 
The very initial performance proved such a sensation that 
she was called immediately to the Grand Opera of Moscow 
where she remained for several seasons, the idol of the Rus- 
sian public and the mainstay of the company. 

Rumors of a “new Patti” began to reach European operatic 
centers about two years, but not until Maria Kurenko ac- 
cepted engagements to sing in concerts and opera in the 
countries adjoining Russia was there any opportunity to 
verify these reports. A few months ago she appeared in 
Riga, Helsingfors, and other cities along the Baltic shore 
and there was immediately keen competition among vari- 
ous European impressari for the privilege of bringing her to 
other European countries. Late in the spring, Miss Kurenko 
sang in Paris, where she was heard by representatives of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau who made arrangements to 
bring her to America. G. 


Nikolai Orloff Coming to America 


Nikolai Orloff, a Russian pianist, whose playing has made 
something of a sensation in Europe, will visit America for 
the first time next February, under the direction of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. Orloff comes not only as a 
distinguished artist who has been giving concerts in Russia 
since 1912, but also as one of the most brilliant pianists 
who have visited Paris, London and Edinburgh within the 
last year and he will be heard not only in New York but also 
in many parts of the country, * 

Nikolai Orloff was born in Jeletz, Russia, in 1892. After 
receiving his first instructions in pianoforte-playing from 
his mother, he entered the Moscow Conservatorium, under 
Professors Kipp and Igoumoff, and passed out of the In- 
stitution in 1910, at the age of eighteen, with the Gold 
Medal. 

During the next three years, Orloff continued his studies 
by himself. In 1913 he became professor at the Moscow 
Philharmonic and conducted a class in higher pianoforte 
studies. In 1917 he was appointed professor at the Mos- 
cow Conservatorium, and his former teachers were able to 
greet him as a colleague. Orloff gave concerts in Russia 
from the year 1912 onwards, with constantly increasing suc- 
cess, and in the years 1916 to 1921 he regularly gave ten to 
fourteen recitals in Moscow every year, and these as a rule 
were “sold-out” on every occasion. Since 1922 Orloff has 
been giving concerts throughout the Continent, and has ap- 
peared with the greatest success in Riga, Warsaw, Berlin, 
and Paris. Orloff was specially engaged for the Orchestral 
Concerts in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and last February he 
made his first appearance in London with extraordinary 
success, 


Spalding Visits Florence 


Albert Spalding left Florence on June 9 for Paris after 
spending several weeks there on a visit to his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Walter Spalding. During his stay in Florence 
he gratified many friends who had not heard him play for 
some years. 

Mr. Spalding is returning to the®Wnited States some 
time this month and is taking with him anew composition 
by Sig. Castelnuovo Tedesco, Notturno Adriatico, the violin 
movement of which was written expressly for him by this 
young Florentine pianist. Signor Tedesco’s composition 
was produced by Mr, Spalding recently at the farewell 
musicale given by his parents. Among the guests on this 
occasion were Principessa Strozzi, Mrs. Gordon Clarke, 
Signora Carminati, Col. and Mrs. Payson, and many other 
distinguished people. 


London Critics and Ivogun 


London music critics are still talking about Maria Ivogun 
in Ariadne auf Naxos and in Rigoletto. As the critic of 
the London Sunday Times said on June 8: “Ivogun’s Zer- 
binetta was charming, and it is evident that her fame as a 
coloratura soprano has not been exaggerated. Her tech- 
nic is so easy that it gives the hearer also a comforting 
ease; and her voice has an expressive quality that is usu- 
ally lacking in voices of this type.” 

Speaking of her performance in Rigoletto, he said: “Her 
Gilda was an exquisite piece of work—curiously human, 
pathetic little figure; and for once Caro Nome was sung 
not as a mere coloratura aria, but as a genuine expression 
of a young girl’s ecstasy at the recollection of her lover.” 


Winnetka, IIl., to Have Course 


Winnetka, Ill. is another town to announce a famous 
artists’ series. The MacDowell Musical Club of Winnetka 
will present an all-star series of concerts for the coming 
season, including Louise Homer, Reinald Werrenrath_and 
Maria Ivogun. The concerts will be given in the new Trier 
Township High School Auditorium. 


Torpadie-de Stefano Recital 

Greta Torpadie and Salvatore De Stefano were en- 
gaged for a private musicale at the home of Mrs. Frederic 
R. Wickwite, at Cortland, N. Y., on June 26. The program 
consisted of a solo number by Miss Tornadio with her piano 
accompaniment, several harp solos by Mr. De Stefano, and 
a group of songs by Miss Torpadie with harp accompani- 
ment by Mr. De Stefano. 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Monday, April 7, 1924. 


Rosenthal in 
Supreme Concert 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


HOSE who heard Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s farewell recital yesterday 
afternoon in Orchestra Hall may 


congratulate themselves upon having 
witnessed the greatest hanes mani- 
festation of the season, 
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lovers of piano music acknowledge and 
we quekt wane aaeene of besety 





sources, 

If, as the attendance of the public 
has seemed to indicate from time to 
time, there is less appreciation of 


piano playing now than there was 


twenty-five years ago, one of the ex- 
cellent reasons for such a decline is 
found in the fact that seh are now 
no such pianists. 
In the B minor sonata Mr. - 
forgot’ n relation e —— 
of Chopin. There followed, in 
group of a ee a vane and 
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“Sigdlsaigdes eid the ign Plance: we eats of lat at 
“first hearing. ¢ 
popularity your piano enjoys makes it superfluous to 
“dwell on its general merits, but but I cannot refrain from point- 
“ing out its wonderfully ringing and singing tone in the treble, 
sear Fie: ain socine-whigh:t cill ‘che dangerow mos: 
asserts itself at the Knabe Piano with as 
i sesed coal copmeinan gator. 
“Shall 1 dwell on ie wonderful action, which fulfils he mos 
“exacting demands, especially in quick repetitions on the same 
, and which, in connection with the marvelous sonority 
‘your iastrument, allows the artist to bring out all shades, 
« geedaciods' ead a the softest whisper to the most 
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The New Pork Times 


Sunday, March 30, 1924 


Rosenthal Triumphs 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Earlier this season Moriz Rosenthal, 
the pianist, repeated numerous former 
triumphs by his performances of the 
Liszt E flat concerto and other vir- 
tuoso exhibitions, In so doing he ful- 


‘filled public estimates of his piaying 


that have existed unchanged for a good 
many years. Mr, Rosenthal has been 
known as a pianist who was primarily 
“intellectual,”’ as a master of technic, 
and a brilliant if somewhat hard per- 
former. There must always have been 
a degree of injustice In popular eati- 
mates which stressed these qualities 
but denied him those of transforming 
imagination, emotional warmth om 





The performances of Schubert and 
Schumann were in highly romantic 
vein, though these composers were ad- 
mirably differentiated in style. The 
simplicity, the fleeting gayety, the 
haunting melancholy of Schubert's mu- 
sic gave place to that wonderful unit- 
ing of tender lyricism and archites tonte 
power in the Schumann variations, 


In quite another vein Mr, Rosenthal 
approached Chopin, a third romanticist, 
and most sensitive of them all. The C 
sharp minor -Prelude, which is not yet 


‘ overplayed, was for once the. plece of 


dream and twilight that the composer 
conceived, The Ballade was dramatic, 
but not in the “formidable” manner ap- 
proved by certain pianists, exemplars of 
the German school. The thrilling effect 


of this music was achieved by contrast 
and not mere physical power, and often 
by the subtle method " underatate- 





another ood, and almost an- 
other style, Mr, Rosenthal’s arrange- 
ment of the familiar waltz is not, for 
this reviewer at any rate, a sacrilege, 
but, on the contrary, a filling out of 
passages which in their original form 
are becoming thin and worn. The 
double-counterpoint is more than mere 
filagree; it fits the character of the 
composition—provided always that 
there is a Rosenthal to play it! Nor 
should the Berceuse, given as an en- 
core, go unmentioned, for it is rarely 


‘indeed that this piece is played so 


simply and with so perfect and beauti- 
ful a legato. Ao) oe & & 
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REMINISCENCES OF THEODORE 
DUBOIS 
By Dr. William C, Carl 








For over fifty years Théodore Dubois was prominently 
identihed with the musical lite of Paris. As a young man 
ot sixteen, he came from the provinces to enter the Paris 
Conservatory, where he remained the larger part of his 
life. Mr, Uubois easily gained prizes in all departments, 
and finally the Grand It’rix de Rome, having studied under 
Marmontel, Kenoist, and Ambroise Thomas. 

He succeeded Saint-Saéns as organist of the Madeleine 
in 1877, where he remained for a decade, The organ gai- 
lery was the rendezvous of notable personages, tor Du- 
bois was a man of much distinction, casily made friends, 
and naturally his following was a large one. 

Among the pleasant memories of my student days in 
Paris are the Sunday morning visits there. He was al- 
ways cordial and would invite me to sit beside him on the 


organ bench, and turn the leaves of the music. When- 
ever there was an opportunity, he would take evident 
pleasure im ¢ xplaining important points regarding the 


music of the services, and the numbers he was playing on 


the organ at this particular time. Evidently it never oc- 
curred to him that I was not enrolled as one of his stu- 
dents, as he evinced the same interest in the progress and 


success of one of the young Americans who was then 
studying with his colleague, Guilmant, as he did with the 
individual members of his own class. 

There are possibly few who have laid the stress upon 
method and system in all of their work to such an extent 
as did Dubois, He would take the same care in laying his 
lead pencil on the table, seeing that it was placed in a 
certain angle, as he would in the playing of a Bach Fugue. 
His remarks were invariably prefaced by “Cher Monsieur,” 
(my dear sir), which characteristic undoubtedly remains 
fresh in the minds of those who were privileged to know 
and study with the maitre. 

Dubois served both as professor of harmony and com- 
position for twenty-five years at the Conservatoire. Guil- 
mant always regarded his Traité d’harmonie as the best 
treatise on the subject and always used it, as well as his 
Ireatise on Counterpoint. At the death of Ambroise 
Thomas in 1906, he became director of the Conservatoire, 
and was at the same time made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor 

“PAS EN MESURE” 

It was an inspiration to watch him during the Annual 
Concours at the Conservatoire when the Grand Prix was 
competed for. Seated in his loge, surrounded by the mem- 
bers of the jury, he would rap loudly if there was the 
slightest deviation in the tempo on the part of the candidate. 
He would call out “pas en mesure” (you are off the beat) 
and at the same time indicate the correct tempo by rapping 
it with his lead pencil, The anxious candidate would have 
to proceed without a sign of hesitation, and endeavor to 
follow his directions in order to gain the coveted prize. 
It must have been an anxious moment for many an aspirant 
for fame! 

Dubois was a prolific writer, but the large majority of 
his works have not been heard outside of France. 

In America he is chiefly known by his organ compositions, 
which are widely used. The Fantaisie Triomphale for 
organ and orchestra was written for and played at the Chi- 
cago Exposition. The two sets of organ pieces and the 
Marriage Mass, composed originally for a wedding cere- 
mony at the Madeleine, have undoubtedly gained the great- 
est popularity here. Several of his operas and ballets have 
been heard frequently in Paris. The Seven Last Words is 
known and admired everywhere. The list also contains 
works for various instruments and choral numbers. The 
Preludio per Organo (MS.) will soon be published in this 
country. 

In company with my friend, Joseph Bonnet, we visited 
him last summer. Although in failing health, his mind and 
hearing were as keen and alert as ever. He conversed with 
his old time enthusiasm, and evinced a warm interest in 
the Guilmant Organ School of which he has been honorary 
president since the passing of Guilmant. We were pre- 
sented with copies of several of his latest pianoforte pieces 
which he autographed with a firm hand and each letter 
perfectly formed, Dubois always led an active life. Ar 
the advanced age of eighty-six, he still composed and did 
so until a few months ago when he became too ill to con 
tinue 

Of the octet of master organists of my student days, 
Franck, Guilmant, Salomé, Dubois, Widor, Gigout, Fauré 
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and Dallier, only the last four remain. Dubois leaves a 
host of friends and admirers, and none more so than his 
colleagues in America. 


Lillian Rehberg a Worthy Hans Hess Product 


Among the most promising young cellists of the day is 
Lillian Rehberg of Chicago. Her rise to a place of promi- 
nence such as she occupies in the world of music in the few 
short years it has required to accomplish it, naturally gives 
rise to the question “how?” 

The many who are familiar with Miss Rehberg’s work 
have long ago learned to expect something. entirely unusual 
and extraordinary in her appearances, and yet at each per- 
formance the cleverness and maturity of the young artist 
has surprised her hearers beyong all expectations. 

Miss Rehberg’s debut recital in Chicago, on March 4, 
drew from her audiences and the press most unusual en- 
thusiasm and praise. There was a general feeling that here 
was a new and very important arrival in the field of the 





LILLIAN REHBERG, 
artist-pupil of Hans Hess. 


cello, but the progress of the young artist’s work since that 
time has been marvelous, and forthcoming appearances will 
show many more remarkably developed qualities’ of musician- 
ship. Miss Rehberg is truly mistress of the Sorcery of the 
bow, and it may truly be stated of this young artist that 
she is the real spirit of genius, and by that 4t is meant a 
great capacity for hard work and a full appreciation of its 
importance in the business of mastering the cello. No mat- 
ter what the extent of the task before her, she has set 
about it earnestly. and industriously, with the result that it 
has always been creditably accomplished. 

Miss Rehberg has another very valuable quality which is 
altogether mental, and like all mental qualities it has ex- 
cited great influence throughout her work. This attribute 
might be called “infinitude” in a way. Her successes are 
regarded by this young lady as merely incidents, or, if you 
please, the scenery along the road she is traveling, enjoyable, 
to be sure, but nothing to warrant an interruption of her 
journey, for the destination is not yet reached. The end of 
the road is in the far-away land of ideals, scarcely conceiv- 
able in our up-to-date work-a-day world, yet without effort 
to reach it no worthwhile endeavor is ever possible. The 
spirit of this young artist .is to get ever on ahead, not to stop, 
satisfied. 

Miss Rehberg is the product of the Hans Hess Master 
School of the Violoncello and has been active in the concerto 
classes, the recital extension. and other important move- 
ments emanating from that fine institution. 

Her playing, shows many of the outstanding qualities of 
Mr. Hess’ own playing: beautiful free singing tone, which 
never descends into the commonplace, but always retains 
its brilliance in any vicissitude of the music; a complete 
mastery over every detail of technic and an attitude of deep 
respect and reverence toward the violoncello and sg 
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Peterson Pleases Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincoln, Neb. April 15.—-The Matinee Musicale pre- 
sented its 355th afternoon concert at the Temple Theater 
on April 14, last. Besides the regular programmed numbers, 
to show the success that May Peterson, the soloist, scored, 
she had to repeat five of the songs and give six encores. 
The Lincoln Star commented as follows: “Completely 
captivated by the singer, members of the Matinee Musicale 
heard one of the loveliest of song recitals ever given in 
Lincoln Monday afternoon when May Peterson, soprano, 
gave the recital at the Temple Theater which brought to 
a close the thirtieth season of the club. For over an hour 
and a half an enthralled audience, loath to let Miss Feter- 
son go, listened to this charming artist who repeated several 
of her songs and graciously added encore after encore to 
a most generous program. The program was made imore 
attractive by the artist’s brief explanation which preceded 
most of her numbers. Miss Peterson has a voice of aston- 
ishing beauty—warm, full and rich—and of a wonderful 
flexibility and timbre. No little of her success is also due 
to her personal charm and beauty and her happy, joyful 
mood which she is able to transmit to her audience.” The 
State Journal said: “The thirtieth year of the Matinee 
Musicale came to a close Monday afternoon with one of 
the loveliest song recitals ever heard in Lincoln. May 
Peterson charmed with the perfect music of her tones, her 
delightful stage presence, and the beauty and novelty of 
her songs. With but two or three exceptions her songs 
were all new to Lincoln. Although an operatic singer, Miss 
Peterson introduced but one selection from opera, that 
from The Dead City by Korngold, thereby satisfying the 
artistic sensibilities of those who would dig a gulf between 
the operatic and concert stage. The Korngold selection was 
one of the loveliest numbers presented. With 
opera practically eliminated, there was no lack of variety. 
The almost celestial purity and sweetness of Miss Peter- 
son’s tones, the smoothness and delicacy of her modulations, 
her flexibility and vivacity, made everything she sang a joy. 
It is rare for a soprano of the coloratura type to have such 
beauty of tone in the lower and middle register. She sang 
in French, Swedish, German and English, and always with 
marvellous clearness of enunciation.” 1 


Dedicated to Beulah Rosine 


Beulah Rosine, the young Chicago cellist, who has met 
with such extraordinary success this past season, receiving 
praise from public and press wherever she has appeared, 
was the recipient of the following dedication from an un- 
known admirer of her art after a recent appearance in 
Chicago: 

Tue Cexrist. 


You played—and my heart listened 
To the cello’s lovesong. 
A bow passed over the strings 
And some souls’ wandering 
Paused long enough to touch the strings with a breath 
Of something that banished the raindrops 
And made them jealous tears 
From the eyes of some Olympian god and goddess 
Who were envious of the music 
That only a cello can sing; 
Who were envious of you and your song. 
“The Pagan” 


Leonid Mestechkin Presents Pupils 


Leonid Mestechkin, piano teacher, gave a students’ musi- 
cale at Rumford Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
June 22, in a program which contained compositions by 
Spindler, Mendelssohn, Wollenhaupt, Godard, Heller, Chami- 
nade, Mozart, Chopin, Lavalle, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, and Liszt. The following twelve pupils appeared: 
Albert Kopelnicky, Ernest Morgenstern, Lillian Kessner, 
Sadie Krisiloff, Leah Axelrod, Irving Glassman, Freda 
Siegel, Sylvia Curland, Ida Gerber, Victoria Danin, Sonia 
Mintz, and Sophie Solotaroff. 





Rudolph Thomas Teaching in New York 


Rudolph Thomas is conducting summer courses in New 
York City in style and interpretation and in opera and con- 
cert repertory. He will be in the metropolis every weekday 
except Tuesday and Friday, when he will be in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Thomas formerly was conductor at the Ducal Opera in 
Darmstadt, the Opera in Hamburg and the Royal Opera in 
Hanover. He has acted in the capacity of coach and accom- 
pianist to such well known artists as Curt Taucher, Josephine 
Lucchese, Elizabeth Bonner, Elisabeth Santagano and AlI- 
fonso Romero. 

Méré to Play in Syracuse 

Contracts have just been signed for an appearance in 
Syracuse, N. Y., next season by Yolanda Méré, the eminent 
pianist. 









































CONCERTS ::- 


AEOLIAN HALL 


ROBERT NAYLOR 


American Tenor 


NAYLOR SPLENDID 


Robert Naylor won the hearts with his first group, which included two Irish 
songs, and was more than a success in his second appearance. 

When Gordon Laidlow, the special accompanist of Robert Naylor, the tenor 
of the concert, began to play the opening strains of the aria, “M’Appari,” from 
Martha, spontaneous applause broke out and continued several measures before 
Mr. Naylor began to sing.—Daily Reporter, White Plains, N. Y. 


RECITALS -:- 
Mgt. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
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| “Thirteen concerts in Paris this season and always 


to houses that were absolutely packed.” 
—Extract from Private Letter. 





| A WELL KNOWN MUSIC LOVER, RESIDENT OF NEW YORK, 
i RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE, SAID: 


“I was in Paris this spring and everyone in musical circles was talking 
about Brailowsky and being anxious to hear this new sensational pianist, I 
tried to secure a ticket but I was unable to buy from anyone or any place 
a ticket to any of his concerts.” 











AMERICAN TOUR NOW BOOKING 





Management: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU : 
250 West 57th Street, New York City i 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





(Continued from page 6) 
A Far-Seernc SINGER 

Rome, June 16.—Rosina Storchio, the celebrated emotional 
singer and actress, has declared her intention of retiring 
from public life, her reason being that she wishes to abandon 
the public before the public abandons her. D. P. 

Barris MUSICIANS IN Paris 

London, a 17.-Very great success has attended the 
visit of the Leeds Choral Union and the London Symphony 
Orchestra to Paris this week, a visit which has been made 
in conjunction with the Association France-Grande-Bretagne, 
supported by Henry Embleton, a well known Yorkshire 
music lover 

The visitors travelled to Paris in special trains and were 
saluted at Dieppe by a band on the quay playing the British 
National Anthem, to which the choir responded with the 
Marsellaise. The program for the concerts included Sir 
Edward Elgar's Second Symphony and his Sea Pictures 
(conducted by the composer), and Eaton Fanning’s Moon- 
light, conducted by the ofhcial conductor for the choir, 
Dr. Henry Coward, all of which were greeted with en 
thusiastic applause. After the concert the visitors were 
entertained at the Hotel de Ville. G..G. 

Worr-Fernari’s Next Overa to Have ITALIAN PREMIERE 

Rome, June 8.—Wolf-Ferrarri’s new opera, Gli Amanti 
Sposi (The Lovers Married), contrary to all his other 
operas, 1s to have its premiere in Italy under the composer's 
own direction, He is now working hard on it at his little 
villa near Hamburg. D, 3 

Nero to Be Pervormen at BoLoGNa 

Rome, June 8—Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera, Gli Amanti 
October at the Comunale of Bologna, concerning which 
Toscanini, having made a special visit to ascertain that 
the scenic effects can be produced as well as at the Scala, 
has decided that the great Oppidum scene will be still more 
effective at Bologna, the stage being much deeper than 
that at the Scala. The orchestra will number 100 and the 
chorus 120. In March, Nero is to be produced at the Teatro 
Regio in Turin, The libretto is also being translated into 
German by Ernst Lert. DD. & 

Orera FROM PouiticAL HEADQUARTERS 

London, June 17.—A unique concert was given last night 
in the house of the Lord Privy Seal, J, H. Clynes, at 11 
Downing Street, unique in that the concert was broadcasted, 
the first occasion on which music or speech has ever been 
broadcasted from these political strongholds. The objective 
was to draw attention to British operatic activities and 
British operatic artists. Members of the British National 
Opera Company who took part include Walter Hyde, Rob- 
ert Radford, Norman Allin and Maggie Teyte, the latter 
being accompanied by the Lord Privy Seal’s secretary and 
son, who is himself a composer of no little merit, one of 
his songs being included on the program G.& 

McCormack Concert 1n Lonvon Postponep 

London, June 14.—The John McCormack concert, an- 
nounced to take place at the Royal Albert Hall on Sunday, 
June 29, has now been postponed until October 3. G 

Rupotry Scuutz-Dornspurc Honorep 

Bochum, June 15.—Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, the con- 
ductor of the’ municipal orchestra here, has been made 
general musical director of the city, in recognition of his 
eminent services to art. He has also been placed in charge 
of the music at the newly organized opera at Miinster, 
where Hans Niedecken-Gebhardt, the well known stage 
manager, has become general manager. Niedecken-Gebhardt 
became especially noted for his share, as regisseur, in the 
Handel opera revival at Géttingen and Hanover. 

Drespen To Hear Strauss’ INTERMEZZO 

Dresden, June 11,—Richard Strauss’ newest Intermezzo 
has been accepted for the first German production in Dres- 
den, and will be brought out here on October 30, under the 
direction of Fritz Busch. A Strauss Week will occur here 
in the early fall during which a cycle of all his works will 
be produced. Dr, Strauss in person will conduct both operas 
and symphonic compositions, and he will also supervise the 
last rehearsals of Intermezzo, 

This is good news to Dresden, which in the era of Schuch- 
Seebach stood in particularly close relation to Strauss, and 
seems about to recapture this preferential position. 

In September the Legend of Joseph is to come out here un- 
der Busch and our new ballet mistress, Ellen Petz, who will 
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be the wife of Potiphar. On the preceding night, Feuersnot, 
restudied, will be given under Busch’s direction. The other 
conductor of the Dresden Opera, Herrmann Kutzschbach, 
will be responsible for the reproduction of Ariadne auf 
Naxos in its revised form. Salome, too, will appear in a 
new setting. A. 1, 
Tue Potisn Season Enps 

Warsaw, May 30.—A feature of the end of the Polish 
musical season was the production at Warsaw of The 
Spring Night, an opera comique by Emil Mlynarski. The 
music, light in character, especially the ballet numbers, 
seemed to please the public. Szymanowski’s opera, King 
Roger, was probably the most important of the works pro- 
duced during the winter, The ballet plays a great role 
in the Warsaw Opera. This year saw, besides numerous 
repertory pieces, the one-hundred and fiftieth performance 
of Pan Twardowski. o. Fi 





HARRY DIMOND 
Violin Virtuoso-Pedagog 








To know Mr. Dimond as a musician is to recognize in 
him not only an accomplished artist with a fine equipment, 
who has attained distinction in Europe as well as on his 
native heath, America, but also one who appeals as few 
musicians do—as a man of distinct knowledge in other 
fields of endeavor, and a man whose music has hidden from 
view, latent talent as a diagnostician and marked ability of 
discernment in the generalities of life. These qualities 
have enabled him to bring to the music studio those essen- 
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tials which are lacking in general education and absolutely 
necessary to the successful pedagog of the violin in the 
process of refining the intellect of his pupils. 

This largely accounts for the teaching achievements of 
Mr. Dimond, which have been many and varied and evi- 
denced in the success of so many of his students who have 
been and are occupying chairs and handling the baton in 
leading orchestras in this country, including the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The following are members of 
Conductor Stock’s organization: Henry Selinger, violinist ; 
Victor Charbulat, William Fantozzi, Melvin Martinson, 
first violinists. Others are leaders and concertmasters in 
the great theaters in Chicago, St. Louis, etc., and in the 
La Salle, Blackstone and Drake hotel orchestras. 

Mr. Dimond is a disciple of Sevcik. He believes his 
technical studies are best for students, in preference to 
others, but is not averse to using selections from the works 
of all the master composers. His curriculum is broad and 
offers much that few can give. His analytical teachers’ 
class is a big step forward and is very popular. As presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Conservatory he has inaugurated 
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and built up an institution of much worth in the musical 
world. 

Mr. Dimond, a product of Chicago, was a prodigy, one 
of the few that ever developed beyond mediocrity and one 
who has soared to the top. Before beginning his career 
covering years as a concert violinist, he was under the 
management of the Slayton Lyceum Bureau, in which the 
writer was interested, and the statements made here con- 
cerning him are authoritative, as he has been under his 
vision and supervision since that time. His pedagogy oc- 
cupies a field of its own and is so recognized. J. A. W. 


Havana to Hear New York Symphony 


George Engles, manager of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, announces that the tour in connection with the 
forthcoming visit to Havana next season is complete. 

Walter Damrosch and his symphony men will leave New 
York on the morning of January 26, giving a concert in 
Wilmington, Del., in the evening, thence south, leaving 
Key West for Cuba, January 29. 

The four concerts in Havana will be presented in the 
Payret Theater under the auspices of the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical, January 30, 31, February 2 and 3. The 
two first concerts will be exclusively for the members of 
the Sociedad Pro- Arte Musical and the latter two for the 
public in general. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will depart from 
Havana, February 4, presenting a concert in Miami the 
following day. The remainder of the route is arranged as 
follows: Palm Beach, February 6; Jacksonville, 7; a young 
people’s concert in Jacksonville, 8; Savannah, 9; Columbia, 
10; Greenville, 11; Charlotte, 12; Raleigh, 13; Richmond, 
14; travel, 15; Washington, 16° and 17; Baltimore, 18; 
Philadelphia, 19, and Harrisburg, 20. 

Early reports from Havana and the South following 
local announcements indicate much enthusiasm over the 
proposed tour of Damrosch and his New York orchestra, 
as it will be the first visit of any foreign symphonic or- 
ganization to Cuba and the first time that an orchestra of 
“100 men” magnitude has toured the Southern states. 


Faculty Additions at Institute of Musical Art 


New faculty members to date for the coming year at 
the Institute of Musical Art have been announced by the 
director, Frank Damrosch. They are Martinus Sieveking, 
piano, and Leopold Kramer and William Kroll, violin de- 
partment, 

Mr, Sieveking has made his home in America for sev- 
eral years. His debut here was with the Boston Symphony, 
followed by extensive concert tours. He was born in Hol- 
land, and after instruction at the National Conservatory of 
The Netherlands attracted attention all over Europe by his 
phenomenal youthful performance. He was the second chef 
d’orchestre and repetiteur at opera in Amsterdam when he 
was only eighteen. When twenty-three his Suite d’Orchstre 
was performed by Charles Lamoureux in his orchestra. 
For two years he was accompanist for Adelina Patti and 
studied with Leschetizky. 

Mr. Kramer has been leading violin of the Chicago Sym- 
omg 4 Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 

roll is an artist graduate of the Institute and pupil of 
Franz Kneisel. He later became the violinist of the El- 
shuco Trio. 

Dr. Damrosch is also considering the introduction of the 
Dalcroze Rhythmic Dancing in the Preparatory Centers 
maintained by the Institute, to train the young students in 
the rhythmic feeling necessary for musical expression. 


Sciapiro’s Violin Compositions Popular 

Romance, and seven new compositions for violin and 
piano, by Michel Sciapiro, recently published by Harms, 
Inc., are being featured by many prominent violinists, among 
them César Thomson, celebrated Belgian violinist and 
teacher; Arthur Hartmann, noted virtuoso; Rawlins Cot- 
tenet, a ‘director of the Metropolitan Opera House ; Scipione 
Guidi, concertmaster of the New York Philharmonic; Hugo 
Kortschak, well known concert artist; Michel Gusikoff, 
concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony ; de Ribaupierre, 
director of violin at the Cleveland Institute; Ten Have, di- 
rector of violin at the Cincinnati College of Music; Prof. 
Hugo Heermann, and Prof. Sevcik. Henry Hadley also 
speaks enthusiastically about Sciapiro’s compositions, some 
of which Prof, Sevcik is teaching with success at his studios 
in Czecho-Slovakia. Before sailing to his homeland last 
winter Prof. Sevcik honored Michel Sciapiro by having his 
photograph taken with him. Sciapiro is now Sevcik’s sole 
associate teacher. 

The enrollment for Sciapiro’s summer classes is a large 
one and includes students from many States, among them 
several Russian Orthodox priests. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plans for 1924-25 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, ‘will give ten Tuesday evening concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, next season. The dates are 
October 21, November 4, November 18, December 2, 
cember 16, January 6, February 17, March 10,” March 24, 
and April 14. The soloists will be announced in the fall. 

Next season the Philadelphia Orchestra will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, the thirteenth under the direction 
of Stokowski. The plans for the season include a total of 
106 concerts, of which eighty will be given in Philadelphia. 
There are fifty- eight concerts in the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening series; eight in the supplementary Mon- 
day evening series given to accommodate those who can- 
not gain admittance to the Friday and Saturday series; 
eight concerts for children on Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons; three concerts exclusively for the pupils of the 

ublic schools ; three appearances before the Philadelphia 

orum, Out of town concerts include, aside from the ten 
appearances in New York, five each in Baltimore and 
Washington, four in Toronto in conjunction with the Men- 
delssohn Choir, and one each in Buffalo and Princeton. 


Martha D. Willis Busy in Texas 


In addition to her normal classes and piano pupils, Martha 
D. Willis is giving a lecture each week in Marlin, Waco and 
Bryan, Tex. This caurse of lectures is the same which she 
gave just before leaving New York a short time ago. Mrs. 
Willis will give these lectures—in Galveston the first two 
wee in August and in Houston the last two weeks in that 
month. 
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Mary Miller Mount Completing Busy Season 


Mary Miller Mount is completing the busiest season of 
her career as pianist, accompanist and coach. Mrs. Mount 
was a pupil of Constantin von Sternberg and Edward Mac- 
Dowell in piano playing and Frank La Forge in accompany- 
ing. For two years she was accompanist to David Bispham, 
and has been associated in the same capacity with many 
other well known artists. Her engagements during the past 
season have been numerous, but among them might be men- 
tioned two recitals with Betty Lionni, the Dutch soprano, in 
Witherspoon Hall and Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. She 
accompanied Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, in joint recital 
with Moriz Rosenthal at the Morning Musicale Series at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. There were two recitals with Jend 
De Donath at the Bellevue-Stratford and at the Academy of 
Music foyer, in addition to five other appearances with that 
violinist. She also appeared in recital with Inga Julievna 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music and at two recitals 
with John Barclay. A brief résumé of Mrs. Mount’s appear- 
ances as accompanist and pianist would include October 19, 
accompanist for Boccelli and Baseler in Lansdowne; No- 
vember 4, recital with Mrs. Sydney Hutchinson; 8, recital 
with Dorothy Boring, contralto; 12, recital with Boccelli, 
baritone; December 10, Bellevue-Stratford, with Elizabeth 
Bonner and Moriz Rosenthal; 13, Ambler, Pa., with Ber- 
trand Austin, cellist, and Dorothy Johnstone Baseler; 20, 
recital with Mrs. Sydney Hutchinson; January 6, Musical 
Art Club, recital with Jené De Donath; 14, Philomusian 
Club, recital with Mr. De Donath; 15, Bellevue-Stratford, 
with Marian Anderson, contralto; 29, Bellevue-Stratford, 
with Betty Lionni; February 15, recital with Reba Patton, 
soprano; March 6, an appearance in Lansdowne with Luigi 
Boccelli, baritone; 16, Musical Art Club, recital with Louis 
Shenk, baritone; 20, at Witherspoon Hall, second annual 
recital of the Alumnz Association of the Training School 
for Nurses of the Presbyterian Hospital; 25, accompanist 
for Mr. De Donath at a Matinee Musical Club recital; 27, 
recital by Mrs. Sydney Hutchinson; April 25, accompanist 
for Inga Julievna and Mr. De Donath at the Academy of 
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Music; May 17, recital with Florence Haenle, violinist; 
June 6, accompanist for Mme. Julievna in recital in Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; 8, Ambler, Pa.; 9, recital in Overbrook, Pa., 
with Mr. De Donath. Mrs. Mount also filled an engage- 
ment in Rosemont, Pa., June 30. Besides the foregoing 
concerts and recitals, all of which were in Philadelphia 
unless otherwise noted, Mrs. Mount filled numerous smaller 
engagements. She also has devoted much time to teaching. 
On April 5 she presented one of her pupils, Catherine Rich- 
ardson, in recital. Florence Anson, another pupil, played the 
accompaniments at a musicale given in Lansdale on May 27. 

Following Mrs. Mount’s appearance as accompanist for 
Mr. De Donath in Overbrook on June 9, the critic of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin referred to her as an accom- 
panist of unusual skill and sympathy. According to the 
Evening Ledger, “The accompaniments were played by Mary 
Miller Mount, who did this difficult work with excellent 
musical taste and much technical skill, many of the accom- 
paniments being considerably beyond the average in diffi- 
culty and requiring fine discrimination as to tone color, 
nuance and tempo.” 


Samoiloff Interviewed in Buffalo 


Lazar Samoiloff, the eminent New York vocal pedagogue, 
who is holding master classes in the West this Summer, 
stopped for a few days in Buffalo as the guest of his pupil, 
Lorenzo Pace, and gave a few lessons and a lecture. While 
there he was interviewed for one of the Buffalo papers by 
Edith Natalie Stark. In the interview Samoiloff stated 
that one must be happy to make good, and, asked what 
in his belief makes a great singer, he replied: “There are 
four things—voice, intelligence, personality, perseveranee.” 

In Detroit, Samoiloff met some of the leading teachers 
of the city. From there he went to Chicago and gave a 
few lessons, then to Denver and Salt Lake City. In the 
latter place a large class was waiting for him to take 
advantage of his week’s stay in the city. From there he 
goes to San Francisco to hold a six -weeks’ master class. 


Rudolph Ganz Bathing 
Under date of June 9, the genial pianist and conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra wrote the Musica 
Courter: “The daily ocean plunge has done me a world of 
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good and now I am ready for the high mountains. Leav- 
ing for Switzerland in a few days. Back to New York in 
September.” 


Mary Wildermann Founds Piano Institution 


As was previously announced in these columns, the con- 
cert pianist and pedagogue, Mary Wildermann, resigned as 
head of the Alviene Institute of Music, Drama, and Ballet, 
to found her own institution. Although this artist has 
had unusual success with her pupils, fourteen of whom ap- 
peared in ten recitals during the past season and were 
heard at six different times over the WJZ and WOR radio, 
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still she keenly felt that the mere private piano lesson, no 
matter how thoroughly given, cannot possibly give the stu 
dent the musical education essential not only to the amateur 
but also to the student aspiring to the concert platform. So 
the new institution which Miss Wildermann now directs 
will have full courses in theory, harmony, ear training, his- 
tory and sight reading, and will lead to certificates and 
diplomas honored for credits by more than two hundred 
colleges, universities and leading high schools. The text 
used is that of the Progressive Series, edited by such inter- 
national musical authorities as Leopold Godowsky, Josef 
Hofmann, Emil Sauer, Maurice Aronson and others. Miss 
Wildermann is a most capable exponent of the text edited 
by these masters, since she personally studied in Vienna 
with Godowsky and Aronson and with Leschetizky. The 
enrollment for the coming summer course, beginning August 
6, has been quite heavy and applications are already coming 
in in large numbers for the next season, 

_On July 8 Miss Wildermann will appear in her own re- 
cital before teachers and students representing about thirty 
States, at the Philadelphia Conservatory, and will also be 
one of the guest teachers there from July 1 to August 5. 

The charming little seven-year-old pupil of Miss Wilder- 
mann, Mary Elizabeth Steele, will give a recital in Octo- 
ber in the Curtis Lyceum of the Staten Island Academy, 
St. George. 
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Marie Rappold Singing in Germany 

Marie Rappold was one of the soloists at the May Music 
Festival in Philadelphia. She sang the first act and arias 
from The Flying Dutchman in English, supported by a large 
chorus under the direction of C, Mortimer Wiske. The 
Philadelphia papers commented upon her beautiful singing, 
and especially upon her excellent diction. Mme, Rappold 
will sing a cycle of Mozart operas under the direction of 
Josef Stransky at Baden-Baden. She will also be heard in 
guest performances in other principal cities of Germany this 
summer. In the early fall she will begin an extensive con 
cert tour of the United States and Canada. 


Schofields Sailing 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Schofield will sail for Europe on 
July 5 and will spend some time in London and Paris. They 
will return to America in September, and Mr. Schofield will 
open his season in October at the Buffalo Festival. 





P . er 
Boris Levenson Vacationing 
Boris Levenson, Russian composer, is spending his va- 
cation at Brighton Beach, L. L, in rest and recreation, He 
has recently completed several compositions which will 
soon be published. 


Alberto Jonas Sails 
Mr. and Mrs, Alberto Jonas sailed for Europe on Tuesday, 
June 24, to be gone until October 5. 





He has a fine touch and talent for tone color 
ing, and what is of more importance he infuses 
into his music an emotional element that is 
lacking in most players.-New York Herald, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VOCAL TEACHER EVADES GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 
IN WITHHOLDING THE TRUTH, SAYS TOFI TRABILSEE 


Pupils Should Be Given Honest Adviee—Many Things Beside Voice Neeessary for a Career—An Interesting Breathing 
Indicator Used in His Teaching 


“To teach singing is one of the most serious things in the 
world, The vocal teacher can often build a voice, but can 
also destroy it, Therefore, to teach singing correctly is an 
infinitely important matter. With a musical instrument the 
wrong thing may also be taught, but in that case the student 
can re-start on a new line and learn the right thing. But 
with yocal work it is different. If the voice has been hurt 
it takes months and years of hard work, tears and pain to 
regain the lost treasure, with the aid of experts, or it may 
be gone forever!” 

Tofi Trabilsee, well known New York vocal teacher, 
spoke with conviction. He is one who is conscientious, sin- 
cere and energetic in his work, giving his time and effort 
unsparingly for the good of his pupils. The writer ven- 
tured the opinion that if a teacher who was intelligent, 
thoroughly prepared and experienced, imparted his knowl- 
edge to the best of his ability, his duty was faithfully dis 
charged ; 

“No,” came the reply. “I believe that is only a part of his 
responsibility. It is true, we must have truthful teaching, 
but even before that must come honest advice. 

“Voice cultivation for personal pleasure and musical edu- 
cation, and study for a career, are two different things. Of 
course the latter usually includes the former, but so much 
more depends upon it that the teacher should give encourage- 
ment with discretion. For a career a good voice is essential, 
of course, but there are many other qualities which must 
go with it to attain success, Some people are natural born 
artists, some develop the qualities through hard work, and 
some never acquire them. If one has neither a good voice 
nor the other qualities to go far as an artist, then he should 
be told the truth, for much may be at stake. If he wants to 
take a chance (and of course that element enters in largely, 
anyway), or wants simply a musical education, that is an- 
other matter. 

“At the beginning of the past season, a man, who 1s 
married and has a family, came to me at the suggestion of 
some friends to know if I thought he could make a living 
with his voice. He had studied for several years and had 
been told he had a fine voice. After giving a trial I told 
him frankly I could not encourage him in trying to make 
a living that way, for he lacked essential qualities. I 
would be willing to teach him only if he wanted a musical 
education, but | could not guarantee him a career, l know 
it often hurts to tell the truth. It is very disappointing 
aud seems heartless, but saves more bitter disappointment 
sometimes in the end. Friends are either too obliging or 
know too little about the matter to give honest advice, so it 
is up to the teacher to tell the truth. 

“Often men and women of limited means come and ask 
me whether I think they can cultivate their voices and at 
the same time continue working. It is very hard to formu- 
late a general answer to such a question, for that depends 
upon several factors, such as what kind of work they are 
engaged in, their physical condition and the number of 
hours they are obliged to work. Thus one must judge 
each individual case for an answer. As a rule, however, 
people working hard at other things can not accomplish 
so much, After a day's labor they are generally too tired 
to study the right way or to imbibe the essence of a lesson. 
But there is always a chance for anyone with a really good 
voice, as has been proved in the cases of some artists. 
Teachers can sometimes secure positions for the student 
with a small musical company, thus enabling him to earn a 
livelihood at the same time that he is studying. 

“Another question that often comes up 1s age. Recently 
a married woman came to see me about taking lessons and 
explained that she wanted to study but was within the 


thirties and wondered if it was too late. What a mistaken 
idea! If she had a fine voice, proper training would bring 
good results, 

“The voice that is brought to the teacher is often the 
joy, or only hope for bread for a whole family. What a 
task! What a great thing accomplished if the voice is 
brought out! But what a crime if it is ruined! The vocal 
teacher not only has to place the voice, but also to culti- 
vate it with sympathy and patience. He should also help the 
pupil to realize the importance of many other things, such 
as general health, the development of personality, intelli- 
gence, and so on. 

“The discrimination of gifts,” continued Mr. Trabilsee, 
“is the outcome of great knowledge and experience. Some 
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are naturally gifted to sing oratorio, some opera, some light 
opera, others recital, and so on. It is necessary to under- 
stand the pupil’s capacity. The teacher who is impatient 
is not a good teacher. We are all human beings; we all 
have moments of fatigue. But the teacher who, instead of 
giving the necessary explanation, becomes annoyed when 
the pupil asks an important question, is unfit to be a 
teacher. If the pupil has difficulties in learning, it is the 
task of the teacher to overcome them. His duty is to im- 
pregnate the spirit of the pupil with the truth of what he 
teaches. In a case where the teacher realizes the utter im- 
possibility of imparting his art to a pupil, because of the 
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latter's want of the essential qualifications for an artist, 
one must have the courage to state the facts. No con- 
sideration whatever should deter him from telling the truth. 
After all, honesty always goes farthest! One is born a 
dramatist, a painter, and so on; one must also be born a 
teacher.” 

Mr. Trabilsee declares that correct breathing is one of 
the most important things to a singer and he has given this 
point especial attention. He uses a unique breath indicator, 
a device which shows the breath control and the gain in 
breathing capacity. It has been used by his pupils with 
marked success and they claim improvement in health as 
well as a gain in breathing and vocal range. As soon as 
an artist begins to sing, the breath indicator immediately 
jumps to about 90, whereas in the case of a beginner 10, 
or sometimes 20, is reached. Madge Raffetta, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera, but now in ions Julia McIntyre, 
formerly of the Boston Opera; Alfred Alem, of the Metro- 
politan, and Rita Hamsun, are some of his pupils who claim 
special benefit from using this instrument. E. H. 


Hanson Praises Dayton Choir 


Martin Hanson was in Dayton, O., not so long ago in 
connection with his management of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church Choir of that city, which is going on a 
Speaking at a dinner for about fifty 
patrons of art given Thursday night, June 12, ‘by Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, Mr. Hanson said in part: 

“Eighteen months ago I spent a whole month in England 
to hear what was being done by English choral singers, and 
England is known for having the finest choristers. I do 
not care to say that the Leeds choral union of 450 voices 
or that some of the choirs in the great midland cathedral 
cities are not in a way more magnificent than our Dayton 
choir of smaller numbers. But for the sheer beauty of 
work I assure you and I am not trying to flatter you people, 
I would’ rather listen to the little Dayton choir than to those 
gigantic organizations. 

“In London I was told that the Oriola choir of London, 
with Scott Kennedy, as its conductor, was unequalled. 
That after I heard them I would give up the idea of raising 
choruses in America, as nothing could live up to the standard 
of the London Oriola. 

“As areply let me state that. you can’t imagine what would 
happen if our little choir from Dayton could be heard 
in Queens Hall, You can’t imagine the ovations they 
would receive. Londoners would say that they had never 
heard such singing.” 


Seibert Praised by Radio Fans 


The Skinner Organ Company, continuing its series of radio 
recitals, often employs the expert aid of Henry Seibert. 
That his playing was enjoyed is evident from a glance at 
the following signed remarks from listeners-in: “Of all 
the radio concerts, Sunday’s program was the best yet.” 
(Mrs. M. A. Thomas, Rockport, Mass.); “We wish to 
speak especially of Mr. Henry Seibert, whose recitals we 
enjoy the mest.” (C. H. Liscomb, Bristol, R. I.) ; “Repeat 
your recital.“ I have never heard its equal.” (H. A, Stubbs, 
Baltimore, Md.) ; “Showed the qualities of a high class 
musician.” (E. MecGinness, Legation af Switzerland, Wash- 
ington, D, C.); “The most thrilling musical effect I have 
ever enjoyed.” (H. R. Tobert, Winchester, Mass.) ; “Pleased 
that the organist was Mr. Seibert. His programs appeal to 
me.” (Susie W. Davis, Canaan, N. H.) 


Adela Verne Engaged for Havana Recitals 


_Adela Verne, the English pianist, who will come to the 
United States next season after an absence of fourteen 
years, will also include Havana in her own where she has 
been invited by the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical to give 
wa —* December, 

_ Paderewski once said of Adela Verne that sh * 
little woman who played like a big man.” Her ae. 
this country will be looked forward to with much interest. 


Toti Dal Monte’s Australian Success 


Toti Dal Monte, the young Italian coloratura soprano 
who is to sing in opera with the San Francisco, Metropolitan 
and Chicago companies next season, is having a series of 
uninterrupted triumphs in Australia, according to the local 
press. Said the critic of the Melbourne Sunday News (April 
6): “Toti Dal Monte is a star of the first rank, a beautiful 
voice, charming personality, youth, and most astonishing 
facility of execution, reminding me of Adelina Patti in her 
prime. The young singer's success was instantaneous.” 


Werrenrath Writes from London 


“There is a most interesting amusement 
Wembley exhibition,” writes Reinald asset cl Aca 
don, England. “Although I have just had time enough 
between concerts to spend an occasional hour there, I soon 
discovered that the most prominent part of this park is a 
gigantic stadium which seats 120,000 ople, where there is 
really one of the most thrilling iol gy have ever heard 
There are actually 600 men in this band.” : 


Mildred Bryars Concludes Successful Season 


Mildred Bryars, American contralto, af i 
an unusually successful spring tour in’ the ‘Middle wes 
and South in recital and festival engagements, has gone 
to her home in St. Louis to spend a well-earned vacation 
in rest and recreation. Miss ryars will return to New 


York about September 15 and : 
activities, at once resume professional 


Hans Kindler to Play in London 


Hans Kindler sends word from Europe tha he i 
several English engagements during ae ware part “of this 
month, including two recitals in London. He returns to 
America in time for the opening of the 1924-25 season and 
will fill American engagements during the entire season. 


M oo Mr. Kindler is under the management of Haensel 


Cafarelli and Lewis Re-engaged 


~ Carmela Cafarelli, soprano, and Leonard Lewis baritone 
both of whom are under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg, have been —— for the coming season for am 
appearance in Scranton, Pa, 
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NAHAN FRANKO TO CONDUCT AN ORCHESTRA 
OF PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY MEN THIS SUMMER 





Noted Violinist-Conductor:to Lead the Fine Organization Assembled in That City by Louis Matson 


Nahan Franko is to open a series of concerts which will 
be given at Lemon Hill, Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, be- 
ginning Monday evening, July 7. It will not be Mr. 
Franko’s first appearance in Philadelphia ; in fact, astonish- 
ing as it may seem, his first appearance in Philadelphia 
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NAHAN FRANKO 


was made in 1869, and the fact that Mr. Franko is still— 
as the photograph accompanying this article shows—a leader 
young in appearance and feelings, may be explained by the 
fact that his professional career, though it has extended 
over half a century, began at the tender age of seven. 
Nahan Franko has been a great favorite in. Philadelphia 
ever since that first appearance in 1869. For several years 
he has been one of the regular conductors at the Willow 
Grove concerts, but this year he is to lead the fine orchestra 
which Louis Matson, assistant manager of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, has assembled for the summer. Its personnel 
of seventy players includes most of the first-desk men of 
the marvelous Stokowski organization, and Mr. Franko 
will have under his baton a group of musicians worthy of 
his long tried and proved ability. The fact that Mr, Franko’s 
career began when he was a mere child has brought him 
into contact with practically all the notables of the musical 
world in th last half century. If ever ee down his 
recollections it will make an incomparable bo 

The other night, dining with him at the McAlpin, he told 
me story after story of the great conductors—of the stubby 
baton presented to him by Hans Richter after a Meister- 
singer rehearsal in London; of Saint-Saéns’ note of thanks 
and hearty embrace after he (Franko) had conducted the 
orchestra when the old man played one of his own concertos ; 
of the programs that Anton Seidl used to play at the old 
Brighton Beach Concerts—programs that took from three 
to four hours. Franko told of one of these which was 
made up of no less than’ nine overtures and when he 
sarcastically suggested to Seidl that they ought to play the 
Rienzi Overture (which for some unknown reason did not 
happen to be on the bill) as an encore, Seidl got even by 
taking him at his word and doing it. 

And there was one story about the Thomas concerts 
which is too good not to tell. Franko, a youngster barely 
twenty, came back from study in Europe to be concert- 
master at the early Theodore Thomas concerts at Steinway 
Hall, Playing with so many older men, he wanted to make 
himself look older and had grown a full beard in prepara- 
tion, the result being that he was unmercifully “kidded” 
by his fellow players and even by Thomas himself. So, 
at the intermission, he went across Fourteenth street, 
dropped into the nearest barber shop, and had the beard 
completely removed. Imagine the surprise and laughter of 
the men and giggles of the audience when he returned for 
the second half without it. Thomas, of course, had not 
seen him until he stepped on the stand to take up his baton 
and he nearly fell off the stage. It was with utmost 
difficulty that he could proceed with the concert. 

Nahan Franko has no beard now. However, he still has 
that impressive mustache that makes him look so much like 
Johann Strauss, and he conducts, too, like the famous waltz 
king, which is saying a great deal. So I, for one, shan’t 

fail to run over to Philadelphia and hear one of our very 
best conductors, a native American, conduct a program with 
one of our very finest orchestras. H. O. O. 


Yeatman Griffith’s New York Studios Open 


Owing to the number of students unable to leave this city 
to attend the master classes held this summer by Yeatman 
Griffith in Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Ore., the New 
York studios will be open during the summer in charge of 
Euphemia Blunt, the assistant teacher. Miss Blunt is ex- 





MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
AND MISS BLUNT 


ceptionally well equipped to carry on the work, as she has 
been associated with Yeatman Griffith not only in Now York 
but also in Italy and England since 1910, as student, concert 
singer and teacher. The photo (reading from right to left) 
shows Yeatman Griffith, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and Miss 
Blunt in their New York studios. 


A. H. Hiester Dead 


Albertus Shelley Hiester, a well known violinist and 
teacher, died in El Paso, Tex., June 9. After years of study 
in Europe, Mr, Hiester returned to America and was ap 
pointed director of music of the Harlem Y. M, C in New 
York. He also taught for some years in the New York 
College of Music. In 1908 he went to San Marcos, Tex., 
where for eleven years he was director of music in the San 
Marcos Academy. Later he taught privately in San Marcos 
and Austin. Last year he accepted a new position as dean 
of a new college of music in El Paso, Tex. Before his 
departure for Europe in 1891 he gave a concert at the White 
House before President and Mrs. Harrison. 

The interment took place in Philadelphia, his 
June 13. 
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Granberry Piano School Commencement 

The Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, 
director, held its annual commencement exercises (the eight- 
eenth season) at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Thursday 
evening, June 5, ‘An excellent program was rendered by 
members of the graduating class, Fugue and Variations 
on the theme of America, by Reger, was excellently per- 
formed by eight of the young ladies. Compositions of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Heyman 
served to show the thorough musicianship and artistry of 
Charlotte Rado, a young pianist“from ‘Budapest, who was 
received by the large audience with keen enthusiasm, Eva 
Guernsey and Matilda Mayer played admirably the first 
movement from Bach’s C major concerto for two pianos. 
Those of the graduating class receiving a teacher's diploma 
were Eva L. Guernsey of New York City and Matilda Vic- 
toria Mayer of Weehawken, N. J. In the Normal class, 
the following received a teacher's certificate: Ada V. Conk- 
lin, Richmond, Va.; Pauline Dennerlein, New York City; 
Eva E. Frisbie, New York City; Dorothy M. Hall, Brook- 
lyn; Mary Baldwin Hamill, Princeton, N. J.; Marie Le 
Page, New York City; Elaine E. Mersereau, West Brighton, 
Staten Island; Mrs, Arnold L. Nissen, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Charlotte Rado, Budapest, Hungary; Petra M. Tobler, 
Hackensack, N. J. Rev. Floyd S, Leach, Ph.D., made an 
address on Music In Its Relation to Life. 

The director, Mr. Granberry, presented the diplomas and 
certificates to the graduates following a brief address to 
them as follows ° 

“Nothing could be more interesting than the profession 
of education. The process of education is something quite 
different from the efforts of the professional and although 
it is embraced in it, it is also outside of it, and this process 
of education goes on continually. Every one realizes this, 
but we, professionals in education, sometimes allow the 
routine. the numberless details connected with teaching, 
and the problems that arise unexpectedly, to drive the 
realization from our consciousness. 

“You as the class of 1924 of the Granberry Piano School 
have completed courses of training in the various phases of 
teaching the piano; some of you already are well established 
teachers, others are yet to begin your professional activi- 
ties; you have received much instruction, much advice, and 
certainly this is not the occasion to add to your instruc- 
tion or further to advise you. However, your teachers in 
our school would like to beg of you to remember two 
things 

“First, in regard to beginners—it matters not what age. 
You are to teach music in a way that is musically inter- 
esting from the very first lesson. Do not all of us remem- 
ber with dislike those days—months—of our early instruc- 
tion when we were struggling to decipher a lot of cryptic 
signs which were as meaningless to us as the thing for 
which they stood was unknown? You have learned how 
to give the idea expressed by every sign of musical notae 
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tion through the performance to the student of attractive 
good music, so that the signs of printed music are given 
to him as expressing an idea: already established in his 
mind. His lessons are thus of music from the very first. 
How different from the old weary way in which the only 
sound the learner hears for several months is the uncer- 
tain tones made by his own untrained fingers, The way 
you are prepared to teach beginners seems longer in the 
first weeks, but it is infinitely more interesting, and the 
student's progress presently is far more rapid and more 
thorough. We wish to beg you not to allow yourselves 
to’ be hurried into a quick way when you know that the’ 
student's understanding has not kept pace, although he may 
seem to be’ getting along rapidly. 

“In the second place, let us beg you not to forget that 
the process of education is continuous, whether you may 
be realizing it at a special time or not. To illustrate: A 
certain father was passing his son's school at the hour for 
dismissal, so he went in to walk home with the little fel- 
low. The teacher told him that the boy was just finishing 
a composition, so he stepped back and looked at what the 
child was doing. “Why, my boy,” he said,” you have not 
put in a single comma, semicolon or period.” The boy 
replied: “Why no, dad, the teacher puts those in—in red.” 
A hurried, perhaps overworked teacher, had corrected the 
work in’ such a way that the student not only had not 
learned how to improve the work, but had gotten the idea 
that certain things he should have done were altogether 
out of his province. J] hope you will never forget the 
young lady who claimed that a most excellent teacher 
had taught her that sharps were for minor scales, and flats 
for majors. The teacher said on looking back over his 
work with this student that he recalled that the first piece 
he gave her was in a minor key with sharps and that sub- 
sequent pieces, quite by chance, had been major with flat 
signatures, The fault was that chance had been allowed 
to enter into the educational process, and you see that 
Chance immediately began to teach. 

“In teaching, the things that are done and those that 
are left undone both cry aloud, and we may be assured 
that our omissions will find us out, Correct a student's 
work twice without making hinr understand why, and you 
have taught him that he is to proceca without understand- 
ing. So we wish tonight to beg you to remember that the 
educational process is continuous, and that carelessness. 
indifference, hurry, do not pass without their own natural 
effect.” 


Hutcheson to Give Historical Series 


Ernest Hutcheson, whose recital programs always have 
been constructed with educational purposes, next season 
will give a historical series of seven recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, illustrating the development of piano 
music. Two seasons ago Mr. Hutcheson presented similar 
series in New York, Boston, and Toronto, each consist- 
ing of five concerts confined respectively to the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. The ex- 
pansion this year to seven programs will enable Mr. Hutche- 
son to make his historical study more detailed. The series 
will extend over three months, the various recitals to be 
given on the following Saturdays: November 3, November 
22, December 13, December 27, January 10, January 24, 
and February 14. 


St. Cecilia Choral Club Concert 

The St. Cecilia Choral Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, di 
rector, is celebrating its twenty-fifth year. It has included 
among its concerts several for various types of shut-ins and 
others. A concert was given on June 10 in the Parish Hall 
of the Church of the Advocate, Brooklyn. The chorus sang 
numbers by Huhn, Burleigh, Worth, Oley Speaks and Handel. 
The chorus had good balance, clean phrasing and excellent 
tone quality. The interpretations of ‘the various songs were 
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yleasing and artistic. John W. Worth was at the piano for 
lis own compositions and was the organist for numbers in 
which organ and violin were used with voices. Soloists 
were Lillian Morlang-Koehler and Elizabeth H. Wright, 
vocalists, and Charles H. Dietz, violinist. They added con- 
siderably to the enjoyment and artistic success of the pro- 
gram, offering songs by Campbell-Tipton, Terry and 
Dvorak-Fischer, and violin numbers by Spross, Carl Hahn, 
Kreisler, Drdla and Rehfeld. Mrs. George Deyo was the 
efficient’ accompanist for the club, and for the groups of 
songs by Mrs. Koehler and Miss Wright, Mrs. Seeley, con- 
ductor of the club, played: fine accompaniments. i 


Herbert Witherspoon Teaching in Chicago 

Herbert Witherspoon has left New York and on June 
30 began his season at the Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 
His schedule is completely booked for the entire five weeks’ 
course, and a feature of his class this year is the return 
of so many of the pupils who have studied with him in the 
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past. After he finishes the Chicago season, Mr. Wither- 
spoon will leave for a vacation in the mountains, which is 
to be followed by an automobile tour through Canada. He 
will return to New York to begin his season on Monday, 
September 22. 


Mana-Zucea Called “Chaminade of America” 


At the annual banquet of the Business Women of Miami, 
held recently at the Ponce de Leon Hotel, Bertha Foster, 
well known teacher of that city, made an interesting ad- 
dress on Women in the Fine Arts, in which she said: 
“Chaminade of France was one of the great composers cf 
the day.” The speaker continued by saying that Miami was 
extremely fortunate in having as a resident the woman 
who is called the Chaminade of America, Mana-Zucca. 
Miss Foster closed by saying that she hoped it would soon 
be that we would not longer hear the expréssion, “that 
does very well for a woman,” in connection with her work 
in the fine arts. 


Bachaus Preparing New Works 


_Bachaus is preparing several new American works for 
his programs this season. Although there is a constant 
demand for the Bachaus interpretations of famous piano 
compositions, Mr. Bachaus usually manages to slip at least 
one “unfamiliar” into every program, and this year some 
of the “unfamtiliars” will be American. By the way, these 
are not long “unfamiliars” after Bachaus plays them, for 
he is an expert at selecting new works which soon become 
popular. ‘ 


Concert Tour Abroad. for Samaroff 


Olga Samaroff will close her coming season at the end 
of February and will sail for Europe immediately there- 
after. This will be Mme. Samaroff’s first visit to Europe 
in three years, and the details of her concert tour abroad 
are now almost arranged. 
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Ferrari-Fontana’s Reappearance in Opera 


There was a performance of opera at Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, June 23, which brought out an audience 
remarkably large considering the time of year and_ the exces- 
sive heat of the day, an_audienee. doubtless attracted by the 
return to opera in New York of Edouardo Ferrari-Fontana, 
the remarkable tenor who sprang into fame in one night at the 
ia Te Re a dozen years or so ago as Avito, in L’Amore 
dei re R 

The: evening. began. with».the performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Ferrari-Fontana came only for the second opera, 
singing Canio in Pagliacci. Mr. Ferrari-Fontana still has 
all of those artistic elements which formerly made him stand 
out among the tenors. His conception of the role of Canio is 
distinctly unique, and he acts it with an intelligence and sin- 
cerity that is impressive. The voice, though somewhat handi- 
capped by a noticeable hoarseness, too, is still an organ of 
strength, power, and that sympathetic quality which makes 
insantaneous friends for him wherever he appears. His vocal 
art is the same masterful one-as of old. It is not necessary 
to say that his was the great success of the evening. He 
was repeatedly recalled out after the famous Ridi, Pagliaccio. 

The second feature of the performance was the appearance 
of Cora Frye, who sang Nedda. Miss Frye, a~pupil of 
William_Thorner, stepped directly; from the studio onto the 
stage. She had never sung any opera in public before, and 
appeared without stage rehearsal of any sort, being called 
upon only the afternoon of the performance to replace an 
indisposed singer. She has a voice of decided beauty, knows 
how to sing thoroughly well, and carried herself throughout 
the whole performance, both vocally and as an actress, with 
a surety and sang-froid that was nothing less than astonish- 
ing under the circumstances. This young lady should make 
a notable career for herself in opera. 

The conductor was Aldo Franchetti, who knew the operas 
thoroughly and put remarkable vigor into them for an even- 
ing that was so hot the strings could not play in tune two 
minutes at a time. 


Paul Gundlach Gives Musical Evening 


An enjoyable musical evening was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gundlach in Brooklyn, Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 25. Mr. Gundlach, composer-pianist, had ar- 
ranged an interesting program, which was excellently 
rendered by several artists. A trio, composed of Ruth Searls 
(violin), Frank Searls (piano) and Paul Gundlach (piano), 
played Mr. Gundlach’s lovely trio, June, and later the same 
artists with Henry Juers (viola) rendered the poco adagio 
from Brahms’ string quartet, op. 26. Laura Consaul Ross, 
who has a smooth, rich contralto voice of admirable range, 
interpreted with splendid feeling several songs of Mr, Gund- 
lach’s, including the Toll Gate House, Die Heiligen Drei 
K6énig, The Lake and Lullaby. They are melodious and 
grateful for the voice. The latter two, which are particu- 
larly lovely, have recently been published. Miss Ross was 
also heard in songs by Guion and Harriet Ware. Meta 
Christensen, soprano, sang delightfully Strauss’ Allerselen 
and a number of modern songs in English, Florence 
Tooker’s contralto voice was much enjoyed in Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt (Tschaikowsky ) and several songs in 
English. Of particular interest was one of Mr. Gundlach's 
new compositions fort the piano, which he played. It is a 
brilliant polonaise and won a most enthusiastic reception. 

Etta Hamilton Morris, conductor of the Philomela, 
was to have sung, but was prevented by illness. 

Following the program refreshments were served and a 
social evening was efijoyed by the guests, some of whom 


came from New York, despite the terrific storm which tied 
up Brooklyn traffic. 


Bonime-Rundbaken Pupils Play 


Wurlitzer Auditorium, New York, was the scene of a 
large and much impressed gathering on Saturday evening, 
June 21, when the pupils from the Josef Bonime and Fred- 
erick Rundbaken studios gave a program of the masters 
in a meritorious manner. Although the ages of the stu- 
dents ranged from a dozen years to possibly twice that, the 
quality of the work displayed was uniformly high, in some 
instances indicating very pronounced talent and develop- 
ment, and general evidence of the thorough training the 
students received. 

Mildred Boulgach, not yet in her teens, rendered Mo- 
zart’s D minor Fantasie and Schubert’s.A flat minor Im- 
promptu in a very creditable manner, showing good taste 
and producing a fine tone. Joseph Levine played the finale 
from Mozart’s F major sonata and Schumann’s Knecht 
Rupprecht. He displayed marked clarity in passage work 
and good understanding. Delphine Tanenbaum made a 
decidedly favorable impression in Mozart’s C major sonata 
and Impromptu in E flat, Schubert. Her digital control, 
fluency and taste were outstanding features of her per- 
formance. Beatrice F. Lieb rendered the Brahms G minor 
rhapsodie in a musicianly manner, indicative of serious 
application. Samuel Breindel revealed undoubted talent in 
his performance of Sarabande, Rameau-MacDowell; two 
Chopin preludes, and Valse Caprice, Newland. Despite 
his youth, his playing was characterized by poise and fin- 
ish. Caroline Guitierrez played a Chopin group. In the 
A flat Impromptu, cantabile and understanding were always 
manifest; two etudes, Revolutionary and Black Key, were 
played with excellent verve. The waltz in A flat, op. 42 
which she gave as an encore likewise received brilliant 
treatment. Jorman Secan closed the program with the 
Bach-Saint Saéns Gavotte, Chopin’s E minor valse, and 
Rachmaninoff’s G minor Prelude. His technical equipment 
was equal to the demands of these compositions. 

Of the students on the program, Misses Tanenbaum, 
Boulgach, and Norman Secan participated in the recent 
Music Week contests held throughout the city, all winning 
high commendations, as well as silver or gold medals. 
The -assisting artist was David Sterkin, violin, who ren 
dered works by Achron, Elgar and Wieniawski. 

Although best known for his work as pianist to Mischa 
Elman, Ysaye and others, Mr. Bonime maintains his teach- 
ing while in New York. ‘Mr. Rundbaken, his associate 
has been teaching in New York for years. 


Legion of Honor for Dr. Carl 

Dr. William C. Carl is sailing this week for his annual 
visit to Europe, which will include a trip through Italy, a 
few weeks in Switzerland, and a stay in Paris, where he 
will visit Joseph Bonnet and also Felix Guilmant, son of 
the famous organist now deceased. Dr. Carl has just re- 
ceived notice of his appointment as a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of his services in the cause 
of French music, particularly of French organ music in 
this country, and in connection with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Guilmant Organ School. 


St. Louis to Hear Peralta in Opera 


Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has just been engaged for eight performances 
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at the Municipal Theater, Forest Park, St. Louis. Her 
first performance will be on August 24 in Carmen, in which 
she scored a splendid success recently at the Polo Grounds, 


New York. 


30ldman Band Concerts 


The fourth week of outdoor concerts on the Mall in Cen 
tral Park, given by Edwin Franko Goldman and his excel 
lent band, again attracted very large audiences 

On June 23 a miscellaneous program was rendered, with 
Waino Kauppi, cornetist, as soloist. The program on June 
25, another miscellaneous one, had as soloist Genia 7 act 
riova, soprano. A Schubert program, with Waino Kauppi 
as soloist, was rendered on June 27, Lotta Madden, soprano, 
was soloist at the miscellaneous program ‘on June 28, and 
on Sunday evening, June 29, a miscellaneous program, with 
Waino Kauppi, was again rendered. 

The large audiences which attend these concerts nightly 
always demand encores, mainly consisting of Mr. Goldman's 
stirring marches and other compositions, always by special 
request 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers Sail 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers were scheduled to sail on 
the Paris on July 2 for a two months’ holiday in France, 
in the course of whic h Mr. Rogers will visit the Fontaine 
bleau School, of which he is the American representative 
and keep an eye and ear open for new music for himself 
and his pupils. Mr. Rogers will reopen his New York 
studio the latter part of Sener 


Scholarships at College of Fine Arts 


The Syracuse University is offering through the Col 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University four scholarships 
in string instruments Anyone interested should apply to 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RAVINIA OPERA SEASON GETS OFF TO A 
FINE START WITH AUDIENCES ENTHUSIASTIC 


Alcock and Jacques Gordon Soloists on First Symphonic Program—Martinelli, Easton, Bourskaya and Danise Star in 
Aide—Bori's Success in Bohéme—Lamont Substitutes at Last Minute in Rigoletto, with Danise and Pareto in 
the Other Principal Roles—Easton, Martinelli and Bourskaya in Butterfly—Chorus and 
Orchestra Excellent ° 


Chicago, Ill, June 28.—As the Musica, Courter readers 
have already been informed, the Ravinia season opened on 
Saturday evening, June 21, with the double bill, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, both superbly presented. A tele- 
graphic review has already been published in this paper 
and further comment on that performance and the one of 
Lucia given on Sunday night does not seem necessary ex- 
cept to reiterate that the opening night and the following 
one made history at Ravinia. Some European critics re- 
cently wrote the Chicago office of the Musicat Courter, 
asking if the extravagant praise published about Ravinia 
last year would continue again this season. Now, first of 
all, no extravagant praise has ever appeared in these col- 
umns about Ravinia, but since a colleague from a foreign 
land has made such a remark may we ask him if he has 
ever been to Ravinia? In the negative, we will tell him 
that nowhere in Europe, and for that matter anywhere 
else in the musical world, is there such an opera com- 
pany during the summer months as at Ravinia. Where 
would you find in Europe critics who would journey some 
sixty miles nightly to hear an operatic performance, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, of the Examiner, who lives at Riverside, 
must travel at least eighty miles nightly to be on hand at 
8:15 when the curtain is raised. Now, the critics are not 
the only ones who make the trip. The capacity of Ravinia 
is six thousand and the special trains on the Northwestern 
and the Milwaukee Electric are packed nightly and the 
roads to Ravinia are jammed with motorists driving toward 
that mecca of summer grand opera. The writer has been 
in Europe and probably will go again next summer and 
knows quite well that many of the kursaals and casinos 
would be empty when grand opera is given over there were 
it not that those kursaals and casinos are also known as 
gambling houses, At Ravinia there is nothing but nature 
and opera to attract an audience. Thus, as pointed out 
often in these columns, Ravinia is unique, and this is not 
extravagant praise 


Sympnony Concert. 


On Monday evening, June 23, the first symphonic pro- 
gram by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Eric 
Delamarter, was heard in a well balanced program, which 
had for its symphonic backbone the Mendelssohn Italian 
Symphony, and, for soloists, Merle Alcock and Jacques 
Gordon. Miss Alcock was billed to sing My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Dalila, after 
which she had to grant encores. Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, had programmed for his solo 
number Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Moscow, and so in- 
sistent were the plaudits that he, too, had to give an encore 
to satisfy his listeners. Eric Delamarter, assistant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, gave an ad- 
mirable reading of the symphony and also the other num- 
bers inscribed on the program. 


~ Ama, June 24. 


Interest centered, on Tuesday night, on the first appear- 
ance of Giovanni Martinelli as Radames, a role in which 
he has appeared innumerable times at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Martinelli, who has a commanding personality, gave 
distinction to the part, not only by the manner in which he 
sang it, but also through his acting. In glorious voice, he 
delivered the Celeste Aida with freedom and beauty of 
tone that completely won him the rapturous plaudits of a 
delighted audience. He completely stopped the perform- 
ance, which could not proceed until he had bowed many 
times. Florence Easton's Aida is too well known to need 
lengthy comment. She was glorious both as to voice and 
action and was feted to the echo. Ina Bourskaya, a beau- 
tiful woman, was regal to the eye in the attire of the 
Egyptian princess, and vocally her Amneris is a vast im- 
provement over last year. As a matter of fact, she sang 
with fine beauty of tone and proved decisively that she has 
arrived at the position she should occupy in any company. 
Perhaps it was due to this reason that she has not been en- 
gaged for next season by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Herbert Johnson did not need to go to Europe to 
look for a contralto or a mezzo. Bourskaya could fill the 
bill to the satisfaction of opera-goers in this region. 
Giuseppe Danise finds in the role of Amonasro many op- 








LESTER DONAHUR, 
the American pianist, now lives in Rome, where he is teach- 
ing a few advanced pupils and has been working hard him- 
self in preparation for the two recitals, one of which took 
place in Paris, June 24, while the other is scheduled for 


London tomorrow (July 4). His former recitals in Paris 
were successful and he received great praise from the French 
critics. His musical intelligence, rare talent, and delicate, 
appealing charm won for him a great triumph. In London 
he held: his audiences enthralled. He also’ played for the 
nobility and in the homes of Lady Astor, Lady Sackville, 
Mrs, H. P. Whitney and Lord Latham. 


portunities to disclose the tonal richness of his generous 
organ, and he shared with the principals in the esteem of 
the listeners. Virgilio Lazzari was most successful as 
Ramfis. Louis D’Angelo was a well voiced King and 
Giordano Paltrinieri rounded up an excellent cast. Papi 
was at the helm. 

La Boueme, June 25. 

A new Mimi completely captivated Ravinia habitues on 
Wednesday evening. The newcomer, Lucrezia Bori, after 
only two appearances here, is already a favorite. She was 
much admired for the manner in which she sang the role 
as well as for her superb delineation, Lauri-Volpi sang 
himself into the hearts of his listeners and the performance 
was discontinued for a few minutes after the racconta, so 
prolonged were the plaudits. Margery Maxwell was ex- 
cellent as Musette. Here is another artist, who, for some 
unknown reason has not been reéngaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Vicente Ballester has been heard 
to better advantage as Marcel than on this occasion. He 
has been quite ill the past winter and does not seem to have 
completely recovered all his former vocal resources. Leon 
Rothier made his first appearance this season as Collene, 
a part in which he is always satisfactory. The other roles 
were up to the Ravinia standard—a standard that it would 
be difficult to surpass. Papi conducted with zeal and un- 
derstanding. 

RiGoLetto, JUNE 26 

Rigoletto had its first performance this season at Ravinia 
with a guest tenor, Forrest Lamont, called from New York 
at the eleventh hour to sing the role of the Duke. Mr. 
Lamont is too well known in these surroundings to require 
an extended review of his work, which, as usual, was of 
the first order even though he appeared at Ravinia without 
much preparation, Danise, in the title role, won the ap- 
proval of his listeners. Graziella Pareto was the Gilda 
and received salvos of plaudits after the Caro Nome. Vir- 
gilio Lazzari gave prominence to the role of Sparafucile 
and Ina Bourskaya to that of Maddalena. A paragraph 
will be written before the end of the season regarding the 
splendid work of the chorus—a body of singers difficult to 
surpass—and as much space will be given before long to 
the orchestra, which happens to be the Chicago Symphony 
and which as ever has proven as efficient in playing opera 
as symphonic numbers. A word of praise is also due 
Stage Director Armand Agnini, who, as in other seasons, 
has shown his master hand in every opera so far pre- 
sented, Papi conducted. 

MapAME Butterriy, JUNE 27 

An extraordinary performance of Madame Butterfly was 
the one heard on Friday evening at Ravinia—extraordinary 
in the respect that this performance will live as a standard 
from which other opera companies will be judged in the 
future. Giovanni Martinelli was the Pinkerton, which he 
sang admirably and acted in like manner. Long reviews 
are not in order; otherwise a paragraph would be written 
to sing the praise of this tenor, new to Ravinia audiences, 
but already a big favorite. As Pinkerton he surpassed 
all his previous efforts and made nothing short of a sen- 
sation with his listeners. Mr. Martinelli was given pre- 
cedence in this review due to the fact that he was new 
in the role to Ravinia, and Florence Easton has triumphed 
in previous seasons here in the role of Cio Cio San, in 
which she reappeared in all her glory. The first act, as 
far as those two interpreters were concerned, has seldom 
been given with such eloquence of tone, such enthusiasm 
and such artistry. No wonder the audience, spellbound 
throughout the duet, could not wait until the end of the 
act to disclose its satisfaction by thunderous plaudits, which 
completely covered the orchestra and as the curtain came 
down the tumult grew and the artists were recalled time 
after time before the curtain. It was a big night for 
Ravinia, for every one connected with the performance, 
and if only with the names of the two principals is here 
mentioned Ina Bourskaya, an excellent Suzuki, the space 
allotted to Ravinia makes it imperative to curtail one’s en- 
thusiasm and to associate all the other interpreters in words 


of praise. 
Manon, June 28 
The first performance this season of Manon with Bori, 
new here in the title role, was the bill offered by Director 
General Eckstein for Saturday evening. A review of this 
performance will appear in these columns next week. 
Rene Devries. 


San Carlo Opera for Asheville Festival 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will sing a sea- 
son of opera at Asheville, N. C., the week commencing 
August 11, in place of the usual musical festival. This 
radial innovation has been the outcome of extended nego- 
tiations between the Asheville Music Festival Association 
and Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Opera. 

The association decided upon the substitution of grand 
opera for its more conventional festival as a means of giv- 
ing the music week greater and more general popularity. 
The committee found that many of the guarantors feel that 
the local public can better understand and appreciate music 
drama than orchestral works. Hence the change, in the 
belief that it will widen the appeal and augment the suc- 
cess the institution has achieved in the past. 

The repertory will embrace Aida, Madame Butterfly, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, Pagliacci, Faust and I! Trovatore. The cast will 
consist of the standard personnel of the San Carlo Com- 
pany, with Tamaki Miura as the particular bright and 
shining star. Aldo Franchetti will be chief conductor. 

The Asheville Music Festival Association is composed 
of the leading social and commercial factors of the com- 
munity and enjoys municipal codperation as well as the 
support of the Asheville Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Arthur 
S. Wheeler, in charge of the Vanderbilt interests at Bilt- 
more, nearby, is president; Curtis Bynum, first vice-presi- 
dent; James Westall, second vice-president; Mrs. O. C. 
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when about seven years of age. Mr, Hartmann does not 
remember when or where this picture was taken and it came 
into his possession most curiously. When he was living in 
Rochester, N. Y., a few years ago, a woman saw him in the 
street car and introduced herself, saying, “I have enjoyed 
your playing ever since I first heard you as a mere boy, and 
I have a very early picture of you.” This was the picture. 





Hamilton, head of the Saturday Music Club, third vice- 
president, and J. E. Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 

The association has arranged for a special train for the 
San Carlo Company from New York to Asheville and re- 
turn via the Pennsylvania and Southern railroads and is 
scheduling a brilliant series of social events for the enter- 
tainment of the artists. The complete list of the latter 
will not be available until Mr. Gallo’s return from Europe 
a fortnight hence. 


Edward E. Pidgeon’s Surprise Dinner 


Edward Everett Pidgeon, veteran newspaper man and 
one of the best known figures in Broadway theatricals, was 
signally honored with a surprise “bon voyage” dinner ten- 
dered by fifty of his intimate friends and associates at the 
Green Room Club (19 West 48th) last Sunday evening. 
Strictest secrecy was observed in arranging the details of 
the honorary affair, which was directed by John Peebles, 
Jesse Eldot, and Paul Henkel. 

As a member-delegate of the Advertising Club of New 
York to the International convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, to be held at Wembley (Lon- 
don) beginning July 14, Mr. Pidgeon sails for London 
next Thursday on the Lancastria. In addition to being 
dramatic critic for the Journal of Commerce, he also is 
prominently identified with the Green Room, Friars, News- 
paper and New York Press Clubs, the Theatrical Press 
Representatives Association of America, and Kismet Tem- 
ple of the Mystic Shrine. 

Among those present last Sunday night were Mrs. E. E. 
Pidgeon, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Errol, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Gilbert Welsh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Mason Peters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague Hallowell, Mrs. Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs, 
John Peebles, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Hanly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Henkel, Pauline Henkel, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Schloss, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schader, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hennessey, Mr. and Mrs. John Tennant, Mr. and Mrs, 
Kelcey Allen, Wells Hawks, Belle Buckley, Mae Fine, 
Tesse Eldot, Luke O'Reilly, Sime Silverman, Charles Pike 
Sawyer, Leonard Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. Hal Forde, 
Claudia De Lys, Leo Frank, Ben Frank, Elliott Foreman 
and Harry E. Keller. 


Anna Case Opens Democratic Convention 


The slogan, “always in the public heart, ever in the public 
eye,” which has n used in reference to: the American 
soprano, Anna Case, was again justified last week when 
Miss Case was selected to sing The Star Spangled Banner 
at the opening of the Democratic Convention at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. Miss Case was given a 
great ovation and made such an impression that she was 
asked to sing again later in the convention, when she ren- 
dered The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


E. R. Voigt Goes to London 


Ernest R. Voigt, formerly with G. Schirmer, Inc., and 
the Boston Music Company, who left the music publishing 
business several years ago, has just accepted the position 
of publication manager for the well known English musi¢ 
and instrument firm, Hawkes & Son, Denman | Street, 
London. This house, which hitherto has confined its pub- 
lications mainly to band and orchestra music, will now 
develop a general catalog under Mr. Voigt’s direction, : 
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NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


By RENE DEVRIES 


Chicago, June 27.—-The annual meeting of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 22, 23 and 24. The attendance 
was again disappointing, as only twelve members were 
present—Katie Wilson Greene of Washington, president of 
the association; L, E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, the key- 
noter of the association; Margaret Rice, of Milwaukee, 
secretary; Rachel Busey Kinsolving, of Chicago; Anna 
Groff Bryant, Chicago; Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis, and 
publicity representative of the association; Edna Saunders 
of Houston (Tex.); Willard Kimball of Lincoln (Neb.) ; 
George S$. Ogden of Des Moines; Mrs. L. Darby of Cin- 
cinnati; Adela Prentiss Hughes of Cleveland, and T. Arthur 
Smith of Washington. As was agreed last year, the pres- 
ident, vice-president, and secretary were elected for a second 
term by acclamation. 

All the meetings, with the exception of Tuesday after- 
noon, were closed to the press as well as to non-members 
of the association, but what transpired at those meetings 
was given in part to the press through the good office of 
the publicity department of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, in charge of Elizabeth Cueny. 

Tuat Famous Equity Contract! 

The equity contract, which has long been a point of con- 
troversy between the Musical Managers’ Association and 
the Concert Managers’ Association is still unsettled. Grow- 
ing out of the December meeting in New York, the Musical 
Managers presented an equity contract form to the Concert 
Managers for consideration at the meeting under discussion. 


This equity contract was carefully considered and rejected 
on account of the various features which had been changed 
or newly incorporated since the meeting of the two associa- 


tions in New York in December. A revised equity contract 
was again drawn up by the National Concert Managers 
Association for submission to the Musical Managers’ Asso 


ciation 
New RULINGS, 
Steps were taken to impose some obligation on members 
to retain or acquire membership in the association. Miss 
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Rice, secretary of the association, reported difficulty in pro- 
curing replies to important letters sent out by her, calling 
for expression from the members addressed, with the result 
that the following resolution was adopted: “Be it resolved 
that when specific questions relating to matters directly 
affecting the general interest of Concert Managers are put, 
either by letter or telegram, members will be held respon- 
sible for a prompt rely. Those consistently indifferent will 
forfeit membership.” 
Members Reguirep To ATTEND MEETINGS. 
Another resolution that was passed was that members be 
required to attend at least one meeting a year; consecutive 
absences, except where adequate excuse is offered in writing, 
will constitute a reason for forfeiting membership. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIP. 

An amendment to the by-laws providing for the estab- 
lishment of honorary memberships was recommended and 
the machinery set in motion for accomplishment, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FORMULATED. 

In order to make effective cooperation possible between 
the two associations the following recommendations were 
formulated to be submitted to the Musical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for action: : 

1, The members of the N, C, M. A, protest the practice of artist 
managers setting up a manager or club in competition against a local 
manager, member of this association, except on grounds that can be 


justihed, y : é 
>, It is recommended that the introductory price of an artist be 


allowed to stand for a return engagement, the same season, or the 
following season, If an artist makes good and demands a higher fee 
the second season, the advanced price shall be imposed only on such 
members as failed to a the artist in his or her first season and 
on managers not members of the N. C. M. A. This is asked not only 
for the protection of our members, but in the interest of the artist and 
artist manager who by this plan encourages the local manager to 
undertake the introduction of new talent to their respective commu- 
nities, 
A Deucutrut Dinner. 

On Monday evening a delightful dinner was enjoyed by 
those present at the meeting and their guests, which included 
visiting artist managers. The general representative of this 
paper was unable to attend, due to other engagements, 

Oren MEETING. 

On Tuesday afternoon, there was an open meeting for 
visiting artists, managers and members of the press, the 
subject under discussion bearing on the concert situation in 
America. 

A Bussre Burst!! 

Dema Harshbarger, of the firm of Harrison and Harsh- 
barger, burst the bubble of a certain musical paper, when 
among other salient remarks she said: “I find nothing 
wrong with the concert business except the paper which 
started those articles regarding the situation in the concert 
field.” Investigations of the kind are always injurious. As 
a banker recently said to the writer: “In bad times make 
a front, smile and work twice as hard. Then you will find 
that bad times hurt your competitors but do not affect you.” 
Bad times are created often by the press. If every one 
would stiffen their upper lip, shout less and work more, 
bad times would not come and that keynote was expressed 
beautifully by Miss Harshbarger, one of America’s foremost 
managers, who had the courage of her convictions and did 
not mince her words to so inform the convention, 


Wittiam Wane Hinsuaw TALKS. 

It has been quite a little while since this representative 
of the Musicar Courter had met outside of New York 
William Wade Hinshaw, who some twenty years ago was 
a big figure in the operatic realm and is well remembered 
in Chicago as a member of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, of which he was one of the leading singers, and later 
appeared with his own company with marked success in 
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there is an ever increasing demand for teachers. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD—NORMAL CLASS 


Late Summer Session—Opening August 1 at 


King-Smith Studio-School 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Fletcher Method is the most practical and the most ideal method of teaching music to children, and 


The late Dr. Lyman Abbott said of this method: “It teaches children to think and to express themselves 


in terms of music. my seems to have more than a pe is a 
from a mere drill a Sreder, to an inspiration a life.” 

Mrs. re a the originator of the method, will ew conduct the class. For particulars, 
address the director, g-Smith Studio-School, Washington, D. C. 
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this community. Mr. Hinshaw, who is as good a speaker 
as a singer, made some very complimentary remarks regard- 
ing the association, which he said he would like to join, 
but cannot since he is not a local manager, no more than he 
can join the Musical Managers’ Association, as he does not 
classify as a New York manager either. Mr. Hinshaw is 
an impresario, a producer—a man of big ideas, as proven 
by the companies that he has on the road annually and 
which are the best propaganda for opera in English that 
v re days of Col. Savage’s 
English Opera Company. Mr. Hinshaw was loudly ap- 
plauded by a very friendly audience. 


Artuur J. GaInes. 


Arthur J. Gaines, business manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, is a man of action. He knows his 
business and the National Concert Managers’ Association 
must have profited through his information gained through 
his experience and wide acquaintance throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Gaines is a man who understands the musical 
game from A to Z and who is not afraid to state that an 
orchestra does not go on a tour to make money, the only 
money made through those tours benefiting only the railroad 
companies, 

Evizasetu Cueny. 
__ Elizabeth Cueny would make a very successful diplomat 
if she were not a very successful manager in St. Louis. 
She is the conciliatory spirit of the association—not that 
she is not progressive, but she says things with such tact 
and understanding that one always likes to hear from her. 
She is the friend of all the New York managers, of all the 
artists, and everybody likes her. 

Epna SAUNDERS, 

Here is a manager, like all the others by the way, who 
believes that the radio is not the best thing for their business, 
She did not mince her words either in saying what was on 
her mind and used one of the writer’s pet expressions when 
she spoke about “mushroom managers” who spring up over 
night and, after a season or two, have to change their 
abode. She condemned New York managers for dealing 
sometimes with unreliable managers who don’t know their 
business and who enter the managerial field only because 
they need no credentials to sign contracts with New York 


managers. Mrs. Saunders is a potent factor in the asso- 
ciation. She speaks eloquently and always carries her 
poimt. * 


L. E. Benymer. 

“Bee” knows so much about matters pertaining to the 
business in which he has been so successful that it was a 
source for added knowledge to listen to him on several 
occasions during the afternoon. It would pay concert man- 
agers to hire a man like L. E. Behymer to lecture to them 
on how to be a successful concert manager. He knows all 
there is to know in that profession and in a way he is the 
guiding spirit of these conventions as well as the association. 
His power is felt not only on the Pacific Slope, but also 
throughout America. He is not a czar nor a dictator, but 
a man of common sense. He, too, works hand in hand 
with New York managers. His only objection to bureaus 
in the East being the lack of publicity some of them give their 
artists, the insufficient number of advance sheets and cuts 
sent to local managers. Mr. Behymer further enlightened 
his hearers by informing them that all the daily papers of 
this country put together did not sell five thousand copies 
weekly on the Pacific coast. This includes, of course, the 
big newspapers of the East, Middle West, South and North. 
A very good argument for advertising solicitors on musical 


papers ! 
M. H. Hanson. 


_ “M. H.” was called upon and made an impromptu speech 
in his customary gentlemanly manner. anson is well 
liked by the association members and this will not surprise 
his numerous friends throughout the country. He has a 
geniality that is catchy. 


Mr. Haas Tacks, 


Mr. Haas, of the firm of S. Hurok, was called upon to 
say a few words and he expressed himself clearly, stating 
that’ over production was hurting the concert business, but 
that European artists in the near future would stay home 
and not come en masse to America, as European musical 
centers are again in a position to pay high fees to big artists, 
and he ventured the information that Chaliapin was offered 
more money on the continent than in this country, A 
pretty interesting statement which should fortify American 
artists! 

Mr. FitzGerap, 

Mr, Fitzgerald, who for the last two years has traveled 
with Ignace Paderewski, found everywhere packed houses for 
his artist, so he said he has not, found any depression in the 
concert business throughout the country. He said, however, 
that he thought it wrong for big artists to appear simul- 
taneously in the same territory. This point was made b 
other managers and seems really a vital one. New Yor 
managers should get together when routing their artists so 
that one will not conflict with another and between times 
give a spell for lesser artists to be heard through the same 
territory. 

No Rapio, 

A representative from a New York firm asked to be per- 
mitted to ask all the members of the association present if 
they were in favor of artists appearing for the radio. Those 
in favor were asked to raise their hands. Among the 
twelve delegates present not one raised a hand, so there is 
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no doubt that throughout the country concert managers 
object to artists singing for the radio, even though, as 
stated by several, those who have their work broadcasted 
are only mediocre. 

Racnet Busey Kinsoxvine. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving, the successful Chicago concert 
manager, said among other things that she has to pay too 
much for her talent and is thus compelled to charge her 
patrons too much for seats. She said that the top price 
should be $1.50 instead of $2.00 or $2.50 that she has to 
charge, and $3.00 for her morning musicales. She endorsed 
wnat some other managers had to say regarding prices of 
artists going up while they really should go down, as in other 
businesses prices are based on supply and demand. When 
.the supply is short, prices go up, and vice versa. Thus, as 
the supp.y of artists is larger than ever before in the history 
of America, prices should go down instead of up. Sne also 
said that there were too many mediocre musicians ‘in the 
profession and those musicians hurt the business more than 
anything else. “A mediocre artist can kill a course, and 
that’s why I am very careful in selecting my talent,” she 
said. 

Marearet Rice, 

The very clever secretary of the association, Margaret 
Rice, did not make a speech, but here and there she ejacu- 
lated a few remarks that were very apropos. She is a 
splendid manager, a fluent talker, an honest saleswoman and 
a great help to the association. More power to her! 

Mrs. GREENE. 

The president of the association, Katie Wilson Greene, is 
the right woman for the post she occupies in the associa- 
tion. She was a hostess and made everybody feel at home. 

FLORENCE FRENCH, 

Mrs. French, called upon to speak, said that she came to 
the convention to hear others and cleverly refused to ex- 
press her views. 

EuGeNne STINSON, 

Eugene Stinson was heard and, with the humor for which 
he is known, he delighted at least one of his auditors by the 
piquancy of his delightful repartees. 

ANNA Grorr Bryant. 

Mrs, Bryant sat through the Tuesday afternoon meeting 
in silence, registering, however, her feelings by nodding her 
head when she endorsed a subject. 

ANOTHER TALKER, 

The writer acknowledges with thanks the privilege of 
talking before such an intelligent assemblage and hopes that 
his remarks this year have not hurt the feelings of anybody 
present or absent from the convention, “O+O=O,” one of 
the platforms on which the MusicaL Courtek stands, was 
his topic. 


Garrett Pupils Give Dunning Demonstration 


Cara Mathews Garrett, normal teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, presented her pupils in 
a recital demonstration in San Viego, Cal., on June J. As 
the program progressed it was evident that these children, 
many of whom were only five or six years of age, had had 
practical training in the theoretical side of music study, 
which is brought to them so pleasantly through the Dun- 
ning System. : 

Little Jeanette Edwards grouped a number of notes into 
measures quickly and easily and also played the accompani- 
ment for the Bunny Song, while Kathrine Paine drew -the 
picture in time to the music. Two more of these interest- 
ing pictures followed: the Pussy Wiltow, drawn by Delia 
Rodriguez, and Umbrellas, drawn by Melanie Romero with 
Frances Moore at the piano. It showed thorough and 
practical training for these small children to accompany 
a chorus without any apparent difficulty. The ensemble 
numbers also showed the musicianship of these young 
students, Six small tots at two pianos played Handel's 
Harmonious Blacksmith in a manner becoming adults. The 
transposition work was done at two pianos by eight little 
folks, who transposed two little ensemble numbers into any 
major or minor key asked by the audience. Other features 
of the program included musical stories (how the drum 
and harp came into being, the classical, romantic and modern 
periods), original compositions (showing well rounded 
musicianship as well as natural talent), ear training, melody 
writing, key signatures, writing of any major or minor 
key, chord work, including dominant sevenths cadence and 
modulations. The program was interspersed with songs, 
which showed the method of presenting facts to the chil- 
dren through songs and many interesting devices. — 

Miss Garrett has had a very successful season in San 
Diego, having taught in the San Diego Army and Navy 
Academy as well as having a private studio in Mission 
Hills. She was scheduled to open her normal class on 


June 30. 


Iseo Ilari Broadcasts to President Coolidge 


On the eve of his departure for Europe to fill operatic 
engagements at Prague and Vienna, Iseo [lari, the Italian 
+ tenor, sang over the radio from Aeolian Hall for President 
and Mrs, Coolidge, who were entertaining the Spanish Am- 
bassador at the White House that evening. Mr. Ilari sang 
the Flower Song from Carmen in excellent style, and a tele- 
gram was received at the broadcasting station testifying to 
the pleasure that his beautiful voice and artistry gave. 

Mr. Ilari will return to the United States in about two 
months to fill engagements in this country. He is under the 
personal direction of Ada Soder-Hueck, the New York 
vocal teacher and coach, with studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, many of whose artist pupils are ap- 
pearing both here and abroad. 


Guy Bevier Williams a Doctor of Music 
On June 19, Guy Bevier Williams, who has been with 
Jeanne Gordon as assisting artist on het recent tour, had the 
degree of doctor of music conferred upon him by the De- 
troit Institute of Musical Art in recognition of his brilliant 
pedagogical work in that city. 


Zerffii Student Recitals 
On June 20 the regular monthly recital was given at the 
Zerffi studios. An interesting feature of-these recitals is 
the written criticisms which the students write regarding 
the singing of those appearing, all of which are of a con- 
structive nature. Those taking part have many times ex- 
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pressed themselves as having been greatly helped by this 
feature of the recitals. 





Marion Lovell’s Increasing Popularity 


Marion Lovell, the brilliant young coloratura soprano, 
will shortly close another successful concert season when 
she appears at the Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium in a 
joint recital with Bernardo Olshansky, baritone. The pre- 





MARION LOVELL 


diction of the New York American that “she might right 
reservedly be called a coming Galli-Curci for she sang 
florid arias and brilliant romances in a fashion that prom- 
ised much for the future,” after her New York debut sev- 
eral years ago, would seem tovbe coming true. Everywhere 
the young singer has appeared, she has met with great 
favor. A recent concert in Providence’ brought this com- 
ment from the Tribune: “She revealed a voice of , beautiful 
quality ‘and exceptionally fresh and lovely intone color, 
notably in her coloratura work.” The Attleboro, Mass., 
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Sun ended up a glowing criticism by saying; “Her title of 
the American Galli-Curci is well deserved.” 

On December 4, Miss Lovell appeared at a concert of 
the Compositions of Lena Stein-Schneider at Steinway 
Hall, others appearing on the program being singers from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Maurice Halperson of 
the Staats-Zeitung reviewed her singing as follows: “Marion 
Lovell, an unusually gifted and capable coloratura singer, 
who, if she continues on this path of development, wil! 
reach far in the musical world, added greatly to the success 
of the evening through her splendid artistic delivery.” 

Another prominent engagement of the season was at the 
Liederkranz on January 12. Miss Lovell sang also with 
much success at the second musicale of the Mme. Tagliapietra 
New Talent Series at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 11 
Appearing at a large charity concert at the Times Square 
Theater on May 4, she scored easily with the capacity 
house, and on April 15, the young artist appeared at the 
All-Star Concert, directed by Giuseppe Bamboschek of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in New York, coming in for 
her share of the evening's honors. These are only a few 
of -thé successful appearances she has had this season, be 
a having become .a favorite with hundreds of radio 
ans. 


Hasselberg’s Two-Piano Arrangement of 
Rachmaninoff Prelude 

Upon glancing over Edouard Hasselberg’s concert duo 
arrangement of Rachmaninoff's G minor prelude, one is 
not surprised that Maier and Pattison consented to have 
it inscribed to them and have already included it in their 
repertory. The Summy Music Company has published it 
and it is considered one of the most effective transcriptions 
of its character in the two-piano catalog, showing the ear 
marks of an active pianist-composer’s master hand. 


Williamsport (Pa.) to Hear Harriet Kaphan 

Harriet de Young Kaphan, soprano, formerly with the 
Chicago Opera, will be heard in concert July 4 and § at the 
Lycoming, Williamsport, Pa. Harriet Kaphan has prepared 
an interesting program and several of the numbers she will 
include in her concert work during the coming season, ap 
pearing in joint recitals with Mortimer Kaphan, the well 
known impersonator of Dickens characters. Virginia Peter 
son will be the accompanist for Harriet Kaphan. 
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Galli-Curci 


sang in Hollywood Bowl, 
Thursday Evening, June fifth, 
to one of the largest crowds 
of musical history. All reserved 
seats were sold out three days 
in advance, one hundred and 
sixteen cities being represented 
in the vast audience. Madame 
Galli-@urci was assisted by a 
specially engaged symphony 
orchestra of ninety men with 

Alfred Hertz conducting. 
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Louise Hunter Receives Ovation in Home Town 


After her successful first season with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Louise Hunter returned to Baltimore to 
I] some guest appearances with the De Feo Opera Com- 
pany, with which organization she sang last summer. These 
appearances were highly successful, and then the little 
inger went back to her home town, Middletown, O. There 
on June 5, she was heard in Her first concert since a couple 
of years ago when she sallied forth to New York to make 
her mark in the musical world. And Louise Hunter is 
slowly but surely doing that! 

To get back to Middletown and Louise Hunter! Miss 
Hunter sang and completely captivated her large audience, 
as a glance at some of the excerpts from the front page 
pecial story of the Middletown Journal will testify: 

‘Middletown fast night celebrated the homecoming of 
Louise Hunter from her first season as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, by filling 
the high school auditorium beyond its capacity, ‘and for the 
greater“ portion of two hours, paying her and her com- 
panion artists. unprecedented tribute and thrilling at the 
exquisite musie they were privileged to hear. Home folks 
who but a few years ago knew the opera singer as a little 
x rl with a miracle voice were frank worshippers at tne 
sirine of a highly accomplished woman of the great metrop- 
olis who nevertheless was still most charmingly Middle- 

ywwn's Louise 

‘An expression of unbounded pride and enchantment was 
written upon every countenance in the audience while the 
element of cordiality ruled the entire length of the concert. 
Formal clothes were featured in the audience that blos- 
somed with bright evening gowns and entered all the more 
into producing an entirely artistic atmosphere and _ pic- 
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turesqueness to the house. Without ceremony, the little 
singer suddenly appeared before her audience, an exquisite 
revelation in a setting of charm. 
Nor Sportep by Her FAME 

“The natural grace and unaffected demeanor for which 
Miss Hunter has always been held dear in the estimation 
of her home folk was expressed by the simplicity of her 
gown of white lace, fashioned modishly of straight lines, 
except the three-tier skirt. Over the right hip cascaded 

a wide blue satin sash that hung below he skirt and was 
listened at the long waist line with pink rose buds. Just 
by the choice of her gown, she showed that although cold 
and blasé cities have been awakened by her gift, she will 
never be spoiled by her fame and that she is loyal to her 
native heath in which she won her first success. 

“The stage from which the voices of Miss Hunter and 
Signor Barsotti could be heard in the farthermost recesses 
of the immense auditorium . presented a. picturesque rose 
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LOUISE HUNTER 


garden setting, a seemingly natural spot for song birds to 
choose. Filling either side of the stage were large boughs 
of full-leafed trees and palms and from under these jutted 
fronds of fern with the appearance of a bed of fern in the 
protecting shade of the trees. Tall, graceful baskets of 
showy peonies focused the eye, these in complete harmony 
with the background curtain which continued the garden 
idea. 

“At the opening of the second part of the program, the 
grand piano commanding the center of the stage was a 
bank i roses, weighted by a shower of eleven bouquets that 
descended upon Miss Hunter from her host of admirers, 
each perfect bloom expressive of the confidence in her 
future that stirs in every heart. At times the singers would 
touch the flowers caressingly. All this contributed to de- 
light the eye while the ear was charmed with enchanting 
music as nothing else like it has ever been heard before in 
Middletown. 

AppLause Greets Her ApPeARANCE. 

“Applause stormed from every part of the house as Miss 
Hunter appeared and quite spontaneously and gracefully 
the people of Middletown arose with increasing hand- 
clapping. 

“What an evening—what an event—it was from then on! 
From the first note sounded by Wilfred Pelletier, pianist, 
as an introduction to her Musetta waltz number, to the 
intermission period, the audience filled the intervening mo- 
ments with bursts of applause to bring Miss Hunter and 
her charming friends of the opera back again and again, 
to appear in encores or to bow graciously with appreciation 
plainly evident in every demeanor. And frequently , the 
applause was continued until the next number was begun, 
only to rise in crescendo as the strains of the new intro- 
duction struck responsive ears. Middletown was being 
almost literally swept off its feet. 

“Miss Hunter’s first appearance at home, following the 
Metropolitan Opera season, was richly enhanced by the 
presence of her fellow artists—Giuseppe Barsotti, tenor, and 
Wilfred Pelletier, pianist—artists who were incomparable 
in their realization of the significance of the occasion, of 
rare judgment in every attitude and movement—many of 
which were necessarily impromptu—and of ability that gave 
Middletown a treat it had not anticipated in full enough 
measure. 

“The Louise Hunter concert held last night under the 
auspices of the Welfare auxiliary of the Middletown hos- 
pital was a splendid financial success, as the committee in 
charge find themselves with a sum equal to more than the 
box office receipts. 

“The event itself was planned and made possible by Mrs. 
George M. Verity, and the program, which necessitated the 
bringing of Monsignor Pelletier and Signor Barsotti from 
New York especially for the event, was the individual con- 
tribution of Miss Hunter and Mrs. Verity.” 


Stillman Pupils in Annual Recital 


Louis Stillman, concert pianist and pedagogue, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his students’ public recitals 
at Knabe Hall on June 26. Following was the program: 
Ruth Stein, To aan (Grieg); Anna Bossak, -sonata, sec- 
ond movement (Mozart) ; Rose Meltzer, impromptu (Rein- 
hold); Alice Stern, waltz, A. minor (Chopin) ; Adelaide 
Shays, polonaise, C sharp minor (Chopin) ; Leonore Maisel, 





CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
(at the left), photographed at the beautiful home of Katherine 
Glenn (Mrs. A..8. Kerry) in Seattle, Wash., where she 
recently spent a few days prior to motoring to Portland, 
Ore., with her son. Katherine Glenn is the composer of 
such well known songs as Twilight, Folks Need a Lot of 
Loving, Bluebird, Mister, Mister, Robin, Love Can Die, The 
Linnet, Homeward Bound, and many others, These are 
sung by Cecil Fanning, Gadski, Helen Stanley, Theo Karl, 
May Peterson, etc. Mrs. Dunning writes that she has spent 
a very pleasant winter in Los Angeles. She is now in 
Portland, where she will remain until she comes to New 
York on August 1 to begin her classes in the metropolis. 
The enrollment for these classes is very large. rome of the 
teachers coming from as far away as Oregon. 





Air de Ballet (Moszkowski) and fantasie, D minor (Mo- 
zart) ; Sophie Levine, Consolation (Liszt) and Chant Polo- 
nais (Chopin-Liszt) ; Edith Schiller, scnata, three movements, 
by request (Haydn), scherzo (Mendelssohn) and Liebes- 
traume (Liszt); Hyman Kurzweil, waltz, C sharp minor 
(Chopin), and Perpetuum Mobile (Weber); Kathryn 
Neuschwander, sonata in C minor, op. 10 (Beethoven), and 
Rigoletto Paraphrase (Verdi-Liszt); Anna Miller, sonata, 
A major (Scarlatti), Papillons (Schumann) and Rondo 
Capriccioso (Mendelssohn); Violet Schulman, sonata G 
minor (Schumann), and nocturne in F sharp major (Cho- 
pin); Amelia Perskin, Caprice Espagnol (Moszkowski), 
Polichinelle (Rachmaninoff), and Concert Arabesques Blue 
Danube (Strauss-Evler). 
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“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 
quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 
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The Berkshire 1926 Prize Competition 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., announces for 1926 the 
competition inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to stimulate 
the composition of chamber music. It offers a prize of 
$1,000 to the composer of the best sonata or suite for violin 
and piano submitted to a jury, the names of whose members 
will be announced later. ‘Lhe prize winning composition 
will have its initial performance at the Berkshire Festival 
of Chamber Music, 1926, to be held at Pittsfield, Mass. 
The special conditions governing the contest are as follows: 

‘The contest will be open trom now until April 1, 1926. All 
manuscripts arriving later will be returned as ineligible, as 
will also’ those not complying with the conditions stipulated 
in this announcement, 

Only compositions which are not. published and have not 
been performed in public, either in part or their entirety, 
will be accepted. No composition which has already won 
a prize will be accepted. ‘Transcriptions or adaptations will 
not be eligible. 

The winner of the prize is to grant to Mrs. Coolidge the 
sole control of the rights of performance (public or pri- 
vate) of the prize winning composition, during a period of 
nine months trom the date of the award of the prize, and 
transfers to her from that date the ownership of the original 
manuscript thereof, This stipulatioa refers in no way to the 
copyright, but to the manuscript as a souvenir. 

All manuscripts (piano score and separate violin part) 
must be sent anonymously, and marked with a nom de plume 
or chiffre. A sealed envelope with the nom de plume or 
chiffre on the outside, and containing name and address of 
the composer, must be enclosed. Any distinguishing marks 
of identity will be concealed from the jury. The names of 
the participants in this competition (except that of the prize 
winner) will not be revealed to any one, save with the spe- 
cial consent of the composer, 

No award will be made in case the jury should decide that 
none of the submitted works are worthy of the prize. 

All music will be returned at the expense ot the sender, 
and no responsibility is taken for manuscripts lost in tran- 
sit. Manuscripts not claimed within one year after the date 
of the award of the prize will be destroyed. 

The compositions must be sent to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 
Lexington avenue, New York City. 


Edwin Hughes Returns 

Edwin Hughes, the pianist, has returned to New York 
from engagements in St. Paul and Detroit. In the former 
city he held a piano forum at the annual convention of the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association, which attracted a 
large audience of pianists and teachers. The Minneapolis 
Tribune of June 21 speaks of it as follows: “The piano 
forum by Edwin Hughes of New York was full of sugges- 
tions for teachers. Mr. Hughes is an interesting speaker, 
apt in his illustrations, and he is a very talented pianist as 
well as teacher, which was proved in the many illustrative 
excerpts he played. He took for his subject, Fundamentals 
of Beautiful Piano Playing, and joining the parts of his 
address neatly together, he carried his hearers through the 
whole system of piano instruction, showing the necessity 
of making the melody beautiful and explaining how this 
might be accomplished. He built up from the melody tonal 
and rhythmic eloquence, and insisted that the teacher should 
seek for the emotional spark, which was not always so near 
the surface. Dynamics and nuance were dealt with admir- 
ably in their relation to the art of interpretation. It was 
a concrete, inspiring address, touched with the right kind of 
philosophy and containing a sincere recognition of the rela- 
tionship of all the fine arts.” The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
said: “A vivid and interesting demonstration, copiously 
illustrated, of means whereby to accomplish beautiful piano 
playing was given by Edwin Hughes. Commencing his 
analysis by pointing out the parallel between musical and 
verbal utterance, Mr. Hughes exemplified the proper achieve- 
ment of tone and its subsequent adaptation to the exigencies 
of dynamic and rhythmic accent. His illustrations included 
a wide variety of music, all of which was played with skill 
and charm, and the entire demonstration displayed a par- 
ticularly lucid manner of instruction.” 

In Detroit, Mr. Hughes held a highly successful master 
class session at the Ganapol Studios of Music Art. His 
summer master class in New York will begin on July 7, 
lasting six weeks, after which Mr. Hughes will go to Lake 
Champlain for a vacation and to prepare his programs for 
the coming season. , 


Toscha Seidel Sails 


Toscha Seidel, the Russian violinist, who recently secured 
his final citizenship papers making him a full-fledged citi- 
zen of the United States, sailed June 24 on the Reliance 
for a year’s stay in Europe. Beginning next September, 
Mr. Seidel will start an extensive tour, giving concerts in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and several recitals 
in London, spending all of next season abroad and return- 
ing to the United States for the season of 1925-1926. Mr. 
Seidel is accompanied by his mother and brother, and also 
by his famous new “Wandering Jew” violin which he pur- 
chased recently. 


Fourth LaForge-Berimen Summer Musicale 

The fourth musicale of the summer season drew a capac- 
ity audience to the spacious LaForge-Bertiimen Studios on 
Thursday evening, June 26. Mary Frances Wood, the 
brilliant young pianist, who has already given evidence of 
her unusual talent on previous occasions, showed marked 
progress in her work. Miss Wood is one of the pianists 
who should be heard from in a big way in the future, as 
her gifts are exceptional. The manner in which she played 
the Chopin Rondo left nothing to be desired in the way of 
clarity of tone, elegance of phrasing and beautiful touch. 
The last group included the Romance and Valse de Concert 
by Frank LaForge, which proved to be among the most 
popular numbers. Doris Doe, a contralto with an outspoken 
operatic tendency, gave the Erda Scene from Rheingold 
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and a group ‘of German songs. Her third appearance in- 
cluded Before the Crucifix by Frank LaForge and the aria 
from L’enfant Prodigue by Debussy. Miss Doe delivered 
her songs in splendid style and her effects were telling and 
artistic. Arthur Warwick played accompaniments which 
met every requirement and furnished a sympathetic back- 
ground. 





May Leis aad Alexis Sanderson in Recital 

May L.us, pianist, and Alexis Sanderson, tenor, were 
heard in a joint recital at the Wurlitzer auditorium Wed- 
nesday afternoon, June 25. The program offered inter- 
esting numbers, both vocal and instrumental, that were’ 
varied and unhackneyed. Miss Lang displayed an adequate 
technic, firm, pleasing tone and genuine musical feeling in 
her numbers, which included the Mozart Fantasia in D 
minor, two Schumann selections, the Mendelssohn scherzo 
in E minor, a Chopin nocturne and Paderewski’s Cra- 
covienne Fantastique. Miss Lang is a pupil of Leschetizky 
and: Rudolph Ganz, arid the thorough musical training she 
has received from these noted teachers is evidenced in her 
interpretations, which are sincere and artistic. 

Mr. Sanderson's well chosen numbers included arias 
from Tosca (E Lucevan le stella) and Le Roi d’Ys ( Vaine- 
ment ma bien aimee), German and Italian songs by Brahms 
and Tosti, French songs by Martini and Coquard and a 
concluding group consisting of Coolan Dhu (Leoni), Pas- 
sion Flowers (Bassett), and The Year's at the Spring 
(Protheroe). Mr. Sanderson has a clear tenor voice of 
appealing quality and smoothness and sings with an under- 
standing of the text. His diction in the various languages 
is good and he succeeded in giving colorful expression to 
his songs. 

‘Miss Lang, besides giving her share as soloist, con- 
tributed much to the program with her excellent accompani- 
ments. Both artists were cordially received. 


Death of Charles Keidel 


Charles Keidel died in Baltimore on June 25 and was 
buried from his home, 914 St. Paul street, two days later. 
Mr. Keidel was in his eighty-seventh year, Charles Keidel 
was for many years with Wm. Knabe & Co., having been 
a brother-in-law of William Knabe. For many years 
Charles Keidel had much to’ do with the artistic side of 
the business of William Knabe & Co., and was well known 
by musicians in this country and Europe. Mr. Keidel re- 
tired from business years ago, and lived a life of ease, de- 
voting much of his time to traveling. 


Estelle Scribner in Recital 

Estelle Scribner, mezzo-soprano, gave a most successful 
song recital at Rumford Hall, June 18. Her lovely voice 
and artistic renditions won for her an enthusiastic response 
from the audience. Especially noteworthy was Miss Scrib- 
ner’s excellent interpretations of two operatic arias—one 
from Le Prophet and one from Mignon—and a song by an 
American composer, Pearl Curran, whose Dawn was 
charmingly sung. 





Fraser Gange Booked for Stadium 
Fraser Gange will make his third appearance with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra this year when he sings the bari- 
tone part in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with the orches- 
tra at the Lewisohn Stadium on July 18. 


Braslau Sings in Chicago 
Sophie Braslau recently gave a summer recital in Chi- 
cago. Several other engagements for the warm months 
are in view for her. 
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Lazaro’s New York Recital 
Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, did the extraordinary 


thing of giving a serious song recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, at the end of June. On Wednesday evening, June 25, 
the top galieries were crowded with his countrymen, and the 
size of the audience in the boxes and on the floor was re 
markable for the time of year. There has not been a more 
enthusiastic audience in Carnegie Hall in many years. ‘The 
music lovers of the galleries regularly broke in with applause 
before the singer reached the final notes of any of his arias. 
They redemanded some of the Spanish songs and they made 
him sing an extra aria, the faminar letter song from Tosca, 
at the end. 

The Spanish tenor brought back with him the same ex 
ceptionally beautiful organ that he displayed to the admira 
tion of Metropolitan audiences a few seasons ago. His one 
fault then was his tendency to sing too loyd too much of the 
time, and this has been entirely overcome. He can sing 
piano and pianissimo with the best of them today, and suc 
ceeded just as legitimately as he does with the ringing A's, 
B flats and even C’s, which he sings so beautifully when 
they are called for. He began with O Paradiso, from 
L’Africana, an aria in which he particularly excels, and then 
sang three songs in Italian, the brilliant ending of the third, 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata, being done with special effect. The 
next group included a rather indifferent Ariette by Vidal, the 
familiar Massenet Elegie, the Dream from Manon, with 
some exquisite pianissimo effects, and Eli, Eli, wrongly 
ascribed on the program to Kurt Schindler. After the inter 
mission there came a group of Spanish songs, which began 
with Cancion Triste. Next came the much loved Clavelitos, 
done with superb slancio, and repeated at once in response 
to a tempest of applause which included even the throwing of 
straw hats out of the gallery on the part of some of the most 
enthusiastic Lazaro admirers. Espanolita was another charm 
ing Spanish number which the singer could have repeated had 
he so wished. The final group began with two English 
songs, Cadman’s delightful At Dawning and a thoroughly 
ineffective number, Prelude, by Ronald. Then came the two 
arias for which the crowd had been waiting, an exquisitely 
restrained performance of Spirito Gentil, from La Favorita, 
and a dashing, vivacious one of Donna e Mobile, which 
brought down the house and led to the encore already men 
tioned. 

There was no question of the tremendotis success which 
Lazaro won, a success well deserved indeed, for there are 
few singers today with his vocal equipment. Mr. Gagliano at 
the piano played accompaniments which were sympathetic it 
extremely discreet. 


Claire Dux Has London Success 
London, June 15.—Mme. Claire Dux, heard at the Royal 
Albert Hall yesterday, gave her audience an afternoon of 
sheer delight. Her full rich tones and the perfect ease 
and finish of her production were equally at their best in 
Mozart and Schubert, while her mezzo-voce and sostenuto 
singing were a triumph of sustained art. G. C. 
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COMMENCEMENTS. AND SCHOOL RECITALS 
CONTINUE TO HOLD CHICAGO’S ATTENTION 


Many Excellent Singers and Instrumentalists Among the Pupils Receiving Diplomas—Studio Recitals and Miscellaneous 
Programs Also Arouse Interest—Van Grove Receives Call from Berkeley—Bush Summer School Opens with 
Large Enrollment—Jan Chiapusso’s Playing Enjoyed—Chicago Musical College Issues Catalogue— 

Other News 





Chicago, June 23.—The Sherwood Music School pre- 
sented its twenty-ninth annual commencement before an 
audience that leit not a vacant seat in the large Stude- 
baker Theater on Sunday, June 22, The Sherwood School 
in the last decade has taken a prominent place among the 
leading music schools of Chicago, and its numerous 
branches throughout the country have made this institu- 
tion a national school of musical learning. Judging from 
the students heard last Sunday, its standard can be com- 
pared to that of any school, The Sherwood School boasts 
of a very good faculty, very fine students, a great business 
manager and an office force unsurpassable for its efficiency 
and savoir faire. The Sherwood School has also the 
privilege of having for conductor of its orchestra such a 
musician as P, Marinus Paulsen, conductor of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and one of America’s fore- 
most composers, It will be remembered that it was he who 
won the $1,000 prize for the best symphonic selection by 
an American composer offered recently by Balaban & Katz. 
Last Sunday afternoon with a school orchestra Mr. Paul- 
sen did wonders, The Sherwood School Orchestra is al- 
ready a very fine instrument, as demonstrated by its splen- 
did rendition of the Entry of the Boyards, by Halvorsen. 
in supplying the accompaniments for all the soloists the 
orchestra also gave of its very best and lent splendid sup- 
port to the young students. Conductor Paulsen (who by 
the way, looks very much like Percy Grainger) makes a 
striking figure at the conductor’s desk, and at times he 
uses his stick like a whip to awaken in his young players 
the enthusiasm that flows through his veins. Paulsen is 
already a big figure among the leading musicians of Chi- 
cago, and though yet very young, he already occupies the 
place his art so well deserves. He is a big comer in the 
musical life of this country. 

Alverna Stetzler, the first soloist heard on the pro- 
gram, played the allegro vivace from Godard’s A minor 
concerto in a most satisfactory manner. She was much 
applauded and justly so. Valietta Hanneman played the 
allegro affettuoso from Schumann's A minor concerto with 
fine assurance and accuracy. Loretta Liedell, possessor 
of a very good soprano voice, was heard in the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, which though pro- 
grammed as the aria, Ah! Je veux vivre, she sang in Italian 
for some unknown reason. Why not in the vernacular or 
in French? Even Italian singers sing Romeo and Juliet in 
French in this country. Why teach a student the aria in 
Italiai:? A mistake, to be sure. Nevertheless, the young 
lady has been well trained and she not only sang with beau- 
ty of tone, but also her phrasing deserves special mention. 
She scored heavily. Lucylle Boone played the Liszt E flat 
concerto and made quite a success with it. Audrey Calf, a 
young violinist, who is also the concertmaster of the Sher- 
wood School Orchestra, played two movements of the 
Vieuxtemps D minor concerto beautifully. Here is a big 
talent, another mistress of the. bow—one who draws ‘ten 
her instrument a large and mellow tone, who plays always 
true to pitch and whose interpretation showed imagination. 
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Miss Call, who hails from Indiana, has been well educated 
musically at the Sherwood School. She enters the musical 
field well prepared and should make a name for herself 
among young American talent. Gladys Atkinson had the 
honor of closing the program, playing the two movements 
of the MacDowell D minor concerto, in which she revealed 
poetic. insight and sent the audience home in a happy frame 
of mind. A very fine concert, which reflected credit not 
only on all the participants and the Sherwood School, but 
also on all the teachers who had prepared the young stu- 
dents so well! After the concert, the largest class ever 
graduated at the Sherwood School was addressed by Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, one of the leading teachers at the school. 
Cuicaco Musica, CoLtece CATALOGUE 

This office acknowledges with thanks the beautifully got- 
ten-up catalogue of the Chicago Musical College for the 
1924-25 season, which will begin on Monday, September 15. 
The catalogue is a work of art. The coat-of-arms of the 
college, beautifully embossed on the front cover, consists 
of a lyre, under which appears the monogram of the school 
“CMC.” The second page is given to the calendar of the 
regular school year, ‘Then follows the list of the officers, 
board of directors, life members and the names of the 
faculty, arranged alphabetically. A perusal of the list 
shows the names of teachers known the world over, many 
of whom have made names for themselves, not only in 
the studio, but also on the concert platform and operatic 
stage. A page is given to the announcement of the special 
prizes for the season of 1924-25, including a Mason & 
Hamlin grand piano, a Conover grand, a valuable violin 
and another grand piano. Then comes a picture of the new 
Chicago Musical College building, which is situated at 
66 East Van Buren Street. The building has recently been 
visited by the writer, who can see where the $100,000 for 
the reconstruction of the building has been spent. The 
reception room on the ninth floor of the building is as 
beautiful a room as one could find anywhere. Priceless 
pictures brought back by Carl D. Kinsey from Europe 
adorn the walls and the beautifully appointed offices on 
every side of the reception room do not detract from its 
artistic atmosphere. Some of the offices have all the ap- 
pearances of those found in large banking institutions. 
The Chicago Musical College building contains, besides a 
fine music hall accommodating eight hundred people, a 
smaller recital hall, seating two hundred. This gives un- 
limited opportunities to students making public appear- 
ances in concert, recital, operatic and dramatic perform- 
ances. Three fine organs have been installed. A visit to 
other floors show that the studios in the building are very 
large, well ventilated, noise-proof and many of them beauti- 
fully furnished. The catalogue also contains the history 
of the Chicago Musical College since its foundation in 1867 
to the present date, showing that the college forms a big 
part in the musical life of this city. The balance of the 
book gives prospective students all desirable information 
concerning the various members of the faculty, and those 
who have not already received the catalogue should com- 
municaté with the general manager, Carl D, Kinsey, who 
will send one free of charge to all applicants. 

SrurKow-Ryper Gets Pam 

Edith Baker, the popular representative of Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, the gifted pianist, composer and teacher, 
when talking about the radio, informed a representative of 
this paper that Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who often plays for 
the radio, is always paid for her services, “Naturally,” 
said Miss Baker, “we do not ask as much for broadcasting 
a program as for a recital program, but Mme, Sturkow- 
Ryder is paid as much as she charges for her piano lessons, 
so you see there are some artists who are paid to play for 


the radio.” 
Lee Pattison Pays 


Lee Pattison gave the first of a series of five inter- 
pretative recitals on Wednesday afternoon, June 25, at 
the Glenn Dillard Gunn School, where he is conducting a 
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master class. Mr. Pattison played and discussed works of 
Mozart and Beethoven, representing the former by the 
fantasia in C minor and two minuets, and the latter by 
his early and rarely played sonata, op. 2 No, 3, the vari- 
ations in C minor and the great A flat major sonata, op, 101. 
Mr. Pattison played with his usual artistry and made a 
deep impression on ‘his audience, composed mostly of stu- 
dents. He will play next Wednesday afternoon at five 
o'clock at the Gunn School, presenting works of Purcell 
and other composers of the Elizabethan era. He will also 
give many of the smaller works of Bach 
Van Grove Receives Catt From BEerkeLey 

Isaac Van Grove, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, who arranged the music last winter for the 
Ancient Greek Dance which was presented at the. Audi- 
torium, has just been invited’ to conduct, on July 19, at 
the Berkeley University (California), a festiva a ancient 
Greek dances. His own musical arrangement will be used. 
Mr. Van Grove will return the following week to Chicago 
and re-open his studios at 830-831 Fine Arts Building, 
where he will be found until September 1, when he joins 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College. Although the 
gifted conductor will remain one of the conductors of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, arrangements have been made whereby 
he will be able to give,some of his time throughout the 
year to the Chicago Musical College. 

Cart Buscu at CuHicaGo Musica COLLEGE 

Another extraordinary announcement from the Chicago 
Musical College is the statement that Carl Busch will teach 
harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue and orchestration dur- 
ing the six weeks’ summer master school. Felix Borowski, 
president of the school, had his time completely filled with 
composition students, so Carl D. Kinsey had to wire Mr. 
Busch, making him a flattering offer to take care of the 
harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, and orchestration 
classes, A biography of Carl Busch does not seem neces- 
sary here. He is known from one part of the country to 
the other as one of the leading composers in America. 

THE FREDERIKSENS IN EVANSTON 

Tuesday afternoon, June 24, at the Woman’s Club of 
Evanston, Mr. and Mrs. Frederik Frederiksen delighted 
a large gathering in an ensemble program, which comprised 
Sjogren’s sonata in E minor and Schuett’s Suite No. 2 
in E major. Thelma Frederiksen, their daughter, played 
a group of piano solos, including Rachmaninoff’s C sharp 
minor prelude and Cradle Song, and The Sea by Palmgren. 
On the same program appeared Mme. Vinje, Norwegian, 
soprano, who sang a group of songs by composers of her 
own land. All the artists were much appreciated and this 
concluded the Fréderiksens’ last engagement here until next 
fall. Mr. Frederiksen is now teaching at Lake Geneva, 
where annually a large class accompanies him and _ his 
family. 

Grack WELSH IN CHICAGO 

After a season of study with the Josef Lhevinnes in 
New York City, Grace Welsh, the gifted young Chicago 
pianist, returned to Chicago for a few days this week on 
her way to Boone (la.), her home town, where-she will 
spend the summer with her folks. 

Mark Osrter’s Pupits Busy 

The following artist-pupils of Mark Oster, the popular 
baritone and pedagog, were engaged and sang in recital 
recently: Kathryn Boom, soprano, appeared at the Diyer- 
sey M. E. Church, and Father. Krakowski, tenor, with Mar- 
garet Krakowski, soprano, appeared at ‘the County Hos- 
pital. Both were heard by large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences and were asked to return soon. 

FLorENCE TRUMBULL’S ACTIVITIES 

Florence Trumbull, the pianist, has been engaged for a 
recital by the Woodlawn Woman's Club, January 20. 

Among the artists coaching with Miss Trumbull this 
summer are Clair James Velie, well known pedagog and 
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pianist, and Lucy W. Luke, pianist and teacher, of Rich- 
mond (Va.). 
AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The American Conservatory has arranged a series of 
recitals by members of the faculty and artist-pupils, which 
will take place Guring the summer session. 

The opening recital was given by Adalbert Huguelet, of 
the piano aug and Hans Muenzer, violinist, on Saturday 
morning, June 28, at Kimball Hall. Esther Payne Muenzer 
assisted} 4 % 

The dargest class in the history of the American Con- 
ser vate was present at the commencement at the Audi- 
torium,' 'Tiidsday evening, June 17. Nine received the de- 
gree of Master of Music, fifty-four the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, one hundred and two the regular diploma, and 
one hundred and twenty-five the Teachers’ Certificate, in 
all two hundred and ninety. These students represented 
more than thirty States and other countries. Of especial 
note were two students from Manila—Francisco Santiago 
and Petrona Ramos—both instructors at the Conservatory 
of Manila, and fine musicians, who each received the Mas- 
ter’s dégnee. One of the most talented graduates was 
Milla Yhe hetra of Mexico City, an accomplished singer, who 
was Rohs ed a diploma. 

The stimther Master School opened with a large attend- 
arice from all parts of the country. The contest for the 
Zeisler scholarships was decided in favor of Dorothy Pound 
of cues, and the second scholarship was divided by Mrs. 
J. P. Ryan of Grinnell, lowa, and Amy Corey Fisher, of 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Mme. Delia Valeri arrived June 20 to take charge of her 
_ large class of students, among whom are included many 

accomplished singers. 

A feature of the summer session are the classes in Pub- 
lic School Music. An especial attraction are the courses 
in musical appreciation, a capella choir, and the orchestra 
classes. The high point will be reached with the arrival 
of George H. Gartlan, Director of Public School Music 
of Greater New York. 

GUNN ScHooL or Music ProGRAMS. 

As a concluding feature to the year’s study the members 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn’s “How to Study Class” presented 
two programs in the recital hall of the school on June 16 and 
18. The programs constituted a résumé of the development 
of the pianistic art and were punctuated by Mr. Gunn's con- 
cise and illuminating remarks on the period, the composer 
and the composition, with an occasional digression to discuss 
tHe -technical* problems involved. The first program was 
concerned with the music of Bach, Beethoven and Cesar 
Franck. A. prelude and fugue from the Well- -Tempered 
Clavichord, crisply played by Mary Markin, represented 
Bach’s great contribution to the literature of the piano. 
The early Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No. 3, in D major, was 
finely played by Lenore Sieberg, who gave evidence of a 
sturdy pianistic equipment and a sincere study of the charac- 
teristic inflections of style. The op. 31, No. 33, in E flat 
major,-one of the best examples of the master’s middle 
period, was Mildred Gravley’s contribution, excellently played, 
with clean technic and careful regard for the musical con- 
tent. To W. Ward Wright fell the honor and the task of 
interpreting Cesar Franck’s monumental prelude, chorale 
and fugue. Mr. Wright brought to the work a high degree 
of sympathy for its austere nobility, mature interpretative 
intentions and a tone of unusual expressiveness and quality. 
Chopin, Liszt and the moderns furnished the topic for dis- 
cussion for the second program. Marion Murtaugh gave a 
facile performance of the second (¢ ‘hopin scherzo, and Lenore 
Sieberg repeated her success of the first evening by playing 
the A flat ballade. LaVerne Hansen was vigorous and defi- 
nite in, Chopin’s G minor ballade and the Paganini-Liszt 
etude in E flat, while Albert L. Goldberg completed the 
Chopin representation by playing the lovely B major noc- 
turne, op. No. 1, and the seldom heard barcarolle. 

Debussy, the foundation of the modern school, was bril- 
liantly interpreted by Hadassah Delson, who played the dif- 
ficult toccata and the poetic Soiree dans Grenada. Dorothy 
Peacock, the well schooled young pianist, offered a novelty 
in the shape of Cecil Baumer’s Danse de Negrillons, an at- 
tractive piece claiming blood relationship with another and 
older Danse Negre. Saint-Saéns’ Etude en Form de Valse 
and Albeniz’s Triana, played by Lenore Sieberg and Mildred 
Gravley, provided a brilliant close to the program. 

Both events were largely attended and the audiences were 
enthusiastic in their expressions of approval of Mr. Gunn's 
lectures and bo the well trained group of young artists who 
study with h 

’ THeopore Sprerinc Here, 

Theodore Spiering, who counts hosts of friends in Chi- 
cago, passed through the city last Saturday on his way to 
Seattle, where he is to hold a master class at the Cornish 
school of Music. Mr. Spiering was one of the visitors at 
this office, where he is always welcome. 

Busu Summer Schoo, Orens Witn Larce ATTENDANCE. 

Large classes ih every department and a surplus of en- 
thusiasm and good-will marked the opening of the twenty- 
second annual summer session at Bush Conservatory, June 
25. The big North-side music school was the magnet for 
hundreds of earnest music teachers and professional musi- 
cians from all parts of the United States, who elected the 
normal classes and private instruction of members of the 
artist faculty. 

Popular interest in the award of the free scholarships 
given by some of the artist teachers on June 21 and 23 was 
very great, and from a large number of candidates, all of 
whom showed excellent talent, the following were selected: 
Arthur Middleton Scholarship won by Chester Newman, 
Chicago; Vittorio Trevisan Scholarship won by Karl Alex- 
ander, Los Angeles; Charles W. Clark Scholarship won by 
Beulah Stevenson of Kansas City; Boza Oumiroff Scholar- 
ship won by Helen Sneed, Du Quoin, Ill.; Jan Chiapusso 
Scholarship won by Coe Pettit, Chicago; Edgar Nelson 
Scholarship won by Katherine Essick of Du Quoin, Il; 
Richard Czerwonky Scholarship won by Edwin Schultz of 
Wausau, Wis.; Bruno Esbjorn Scholarship won by Marjorie 
Bullamore of Somers, Wis., and Edgar Brazelton Scholar- 
ship won by Ivar Glemming, Minneapolis. These students 
will each receive two lessons a week for the five weeks’ term. 

Frieda Saiger, soprano, artist-pupil of Vittorio Trevisan 
of the Bush Conservatory faculty, was soloist with the Chi- 
cago Theater Symphony, Sunday noon, June 2 

The Public School Music Department of Bush Conserva- 
tory reports an exceptionally large enrollment for the sum- 
mer term. An unusually high type of pupils have regis- 
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tered for the supervisors’ courses, many college graduates 
among the number. Most of the students are music super- 
visors who use the summer months to get new ideas for 
their professional work. There is a large post-graduate 
class which is working for credits for the degree of Bach- 
elor of School Music. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley; Boza Oumiroff, baritone ; 
Ella Spravka, pianist; Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, all of the 
faculty of the Bush Conservatory, have been engaged to 
conduct a normal course at the Convent at Manitowoc 
(Wis.) in connection with their summer teaching at Bush 
Conservatory. Each artist will spend one day a week at 
the Convent, giving class and private instructions, returning 
to keep up their large classes at Bush Conservatory. 

Wacter Spry’s Lecture-REecitAat. 

Walter Spry gave the first of his series of lecture-recitals 
at the Columbia School cf Music Thursday morning, June 
26, when he played a delightful program of the works of 
Bach, Scarlatti and Handel. The second program will treat 
of the classical works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
An unusual feature will be the fourth program, July 17, in 
which Margaret Farr, an artist-pupil of Mr. Spry and the 
winner in last year’s contest under the auspices of the 
Society of American Musicians, will give the program. 
Cuicaco Musica CoLtece OpeNS SUMMER MAstTER SCHOOL. 

The summer master school of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege opens this Monday with one of the largest registrations 
in the history of the institution. Not only have teachers and 
students flocked to it from all parts of the United States, 
but there have also been enrollments from Europe. 

Prof. Xaver Scharwenka was the first of the guest 
teachers to arrive, he having reached Chicago in time to 
conduct ths performance of his F minor concerto for piano 
at the commencement concert held in the Auditorium June 
16. Prof. Scharwenka also heard the competitors for his 
free scholarship at the competition last Sunday at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Prof. Leopold Auer, Herbert With- 
erspoon, William S. Brady, Percy Rector Stephens, Richard 
Hageman and Sergei Klibansky arrived this week. 

A long and interesting series of recitals will be provided 
by the Chicago Musical College for its patrons in the 
summer master school. Saturday morning’s concert was 
given in Central Theater by the successful contestants for 
free scholarships in the master school. Sunday, at 4 o'clock, 
Herbert Witherspoon will be heard in a vocal recital in 
Central Theater and on Tuesday, Prof. Leopold Auer and 
Wanda Stein will offer a sonata rec ital. Later recitals will 
be given by Rose Lutiger Gannon, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Edward Collins, Leon Sametini, Burton Thatcher, Moissaye 
Boguslawski and by artist students of William S. Brady 
and Sergei Klibansky. 

Erma Meredith, = of Charles H. Demorest, director 
of the motion picture music department, has been engaged 
for the La Porte Theater, La Porte (Ind.). Elma Schiferly 
is playing at the Sharon and Clybourn theaters and Maurine 
Tatham at the Peoples’ and Vitagraph theaters. 

Two former pupils of Dr, Lulek are playing prima donna 
parts in Chicago theaters—Louise Groody in No, No, Nan- 
ette, and Ruth Welsh in Artists and Models. 

Jan Curapusso in Piano RECITAL, 

Opening the summer school series of concerts at Bush 
Conservatory June 27, Jan Chiapusso, the popular pianist, 
presented an excellent program. With his customary art 
and finished style he delighted a large audience i in the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major, Brahms’ 
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Paganini Variations, a group of Chopin, Schumann’s Ro- 
mance, the Schumann- ‘Llausig The Smuggler, Dohnanyi’s 
Etude Caprice and Liszt's Wild Chase. Mr, Chiapusso was 
heartily applauded after each selestion and might have added 
many extra numbers to his program had the listeners had 
their way. A fine opening for the Bush Conservatory sum 
mer recital series, which should prove highly interesting! 
AMERICAN UNION oF SwepisH SINGERS, 

The eighth quadrennial festival of the American Union 
of Swedish Singers, which comprises fifty-one male choruses 
throughout the United States, was held at Medinah Temple 
on Friday and Saturday evenings of this week. The pro- 
grams, rendered by a male chorus of 1,200 voices, directed 
by Ernst Francke, with Knut Ohrstrom, tenor of the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, and Marie Sundelius, prominent 
soprano, as soloists, and the Little Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of George Dasch, contained Swedish 
numbers by native composers principally. 

Mrs. Herman Devertes’ Pupics Hearp. 

Two very talented pupils of Mrs. Herman Devries—-Helen 
Derzbach, soprano, and Edith Orenstein, mezzo-soprano 
had the distinguished honor of concluding the Friday Noon 
Day Recitals at Kimball Hall for the season. Those two 
young ladies have been heard so often this season at public 
affairs that a review of their work at this time is deemed 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that the large audience 
present on this occasion was most lavish in its applause and 
that the management was so happy with their program and 
the manner in which it was rendered that immediately after 
the program it re-engaged them for next season. It may be 
mentioned that wherever they have appeared they have 
made good and have proven a credit to their mentor, Mrs. 
Devries, who, as heretofore, played splendid accompaniments 
at the piano, 

GUNN AND MUHBLMANN Puptts Score. 

In the review of the commencement of the Gunn School 
of Music and the Muhlmann School of Opera, a department 
of the Gunn School, the names of the participants were 
inadvertently omitted, but all the students reflected credit 
on their teachers. The piano pupils of Mr. Gunn were 
Marion Carter, Cleo Munden Hiner and Rae Bernstein. 
The singers, pupils of Mr. Muhlmann, were Happye West, 
Ruth Olt Wack, Walter H. Chambers, Isadore T. Mishkin, 
Berte Long, Frieda Stoll, Anton Knopf, Philip Bernstein, 
Rose Breakstone, Marguerite Davison, Miriam Knauf, Leota 
Laabs, Agnes Ziegenhagen, Sonia Klein Apter, Esther Lee 
Cohen, Zerline Muhlmann Metzger, Ferne Patton Pitsch 
and Bessie Rocklin. JEANNETTE Cox 





Armenian Singer in Successful Debut 


Alice Kurkjian, daughter of Vahan Kurkjian, the Ar 
menian writer, made her operatic debut as Micaela on June 
19, with the Russian Opera Company at Kessler’s Second 
Avenue Theater. After the aria of the third act, the young 
singer was most cordially received. She is a pupil of 
Jeannotte. 
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Someone defined the farewell appearance each 
season of certain opera singers, as “much adieu about 
nothing.” 

& 

Just as he is about to sail for Europe, Dr. William 
C. Carl was apprised of an honor which has been 
bestowed upon him by the French Government, his 
appointment as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his services in this country to the cause 
of French music. Heartiest congratulations, Dr. 
Carl! 





——_©- -—--—- 

When a pigeon flew in the office and bumped his 
head against the window the other afternoon some- 
one made a remark about songbirds being so anxious 
to get in touch with the Musica Courter that they 
took strange ways of entering. It is only by a wide 
stretch of imagination, however, that a pigeon can 
be reckoned among the songbirds. 

—— —— 

Two years ago this summer, in the garden of his 
villa at Garmisch, Richard Strauss, with a smile, said 
to us: “I’m much too old-fashioned for the young- 
sters now.” Without doubt, the good doctor is 
laughing again this summer—in his sleeve—as all 
these Strauss Weeks are held in honor of his six- 
tieth anniversary. After all, Strauss is the only 
genius since the death of Wagner in the long line of 
German composers, As Cesar Saerchinger, who is 
nothing if not an enthusiastic champion of the mod- 
erns, wrote in his account of the German Ton- 
kuenstlerfest, which appears in another part of this 
issue: “Strauss’ Domestic Symphony made an ex- 
cellent close for the second concert, making every- 
thing but Berg’s pieces fade into insignificance.” And 
if the Domestic could do that, what would one of 
Strauss’ best tone poems have done? 

— —& a 

Not so long ago it was announced that Oswald 
Stoll, English pantomime and moving picture pro- 
ducer, had bought Covent Garden, and that it would 
no longer be the home of opera. This is disproved 
by the fact that it is the home of opera right at this 
moment. And now reports come from London that 
a newly formed company, called Beecham Estates 
and Pills, Ltd., has acquired Covent Garden Market 
and most of the surrounding property, including the 
Royal Opera House, the Dedicated Market, created 
under Royal Charter during the reign of Charles II, 
the English and foreign flower market, the foreign 
fruit, Russell Street, and Tavistock Row Markets. 
The Royal Opera House, it appears, pays a ground 
rental of. less than $4,000 a year and the Duke of 
Redford pays practically the same amount “in re- 
spect of a box at the theater,” as we English phrase 
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it. All of which perhaps means that Sir Thomas is 
again going to be a ruling power in Covent Garden 
opera—or else it doesn’t. 

—_———©— 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s Berkshire prize is open for 
competition again next year. It is offered this time 
for a sona‘a for violin and piano. Conditions of the 
competition are printed on another page of this issue, 
It must be gratifying to Mrs. Coolidge to realize that 
her generous prizes have resulted in the addition to 
modern chamber music literature of a number of 
works of a real and permanent value. 

eeamntonn seman 


Famous artists often wait for advanced years to 
marry. Rodin, the great sculptor, did not marry 
until he was over seventy; Anatole France, dean of 
French authors, married only a few years ago, well 
past the three score and ten mark, and now Leopold 
Auer, most famous of violin teachers, has joined the 
married ranks. The Musicat Courter offers its 
heartiest felicitations to the venerable musician and 
to his new wife. 

HO 

If by this time you have managed to forget the 
constituent members of the famous Groupe de Six, 
it is time that you learned the very latest group in 
French music. It is, according to Artur Honegger 
in the League of Composers’ Review, the Arcueil 
School, so named because that is the town where 
lives Eric Satie, grand-daddy of all the little experi- 
mentors. The members of this group, which is only 
a quartet instead of a sextet, are Desormiere, Sau- 
guet, Maxim Jacob and Coiquet-Pleyel. Cut this 
out and paste it in your hat for ready reference if 
you would be absolutely up to the minute in modern 
music. 





— 
Asheville is trying an experiment this year for its 
annual music festival in August. Hitherto the fes- 
tival has been built around the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. This year the concerts are to be abandoned 
entirely and replaced by a week’s visit from the San 
Carlo Opera Company. The committee decided that 
opera had a more universal appeal than symphony 
concerts, that guarantors would be easier to find for 
opera, and that a larger public would be interested. 
Doubtless the committee is right. One cannot con- 
gratulate Asheville upon losing so fine an organiza- 
tion as the Philadelphia Orchestra, but at the same 
time it is fortunate in gaining the visit of another fine 
organization, the San Carlo Opera. 
ceemtiesnd aintinieoms 
The long series of auditions to select artists for 
appearances as soloists at the Stadium concerts this 
summer came to an end with the finals in the voice 
contest, Monday afternoon, June 30. The jury 
heard about 400 aspiring singers in all, and from 
them selected three—Frances Paperte, dramatic so- 
prano; Frank Johnson, baritone, and Virginia Rea, 
coloratura soprano. The contest in the violin depart- 
ment brought out an astonishing array of young tal- 
ent, and from the hundred or so candidates who 
began the tests the committee selected Myron Polia- 
kin and Bruno Rabinoff, both Auer pupils. There 
were also about 100 candidates originally in the piano 
contest, and from them Ignace Hilsberg emerged as 
the successful artist. He was a pupil in Moscow of 
the late Mme. Essipoff and also studied with Emil 
Sauer. These young artists will appear as soloists 
during the season of the Stadium concerts. 
coined pagerienien 
If all goes well there is to be a real season of opera 
at Ganna Walska’s Paris opera house, the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees, under the direction of Jacques 
Hebertot, beginning about October 1. Albert Wolff, 
whose resignation from the Opera Comique was re- 
cently announced in these columns, will be the music 
director. The repertory as announced will include 
the following operas: Noces de Figaro, Don Juan, 
Tristan, Siegfried, Le Roi malgre lui (Chabrier), 
Le Pré aux Clercs (Herold), Le Barbier de Seville, 
Iphigenie, Traviata, Marie-Madeleine ( Massenet), 
Le Medecin malgre lui (Gounod), Le Coeur du 
Moulin (D. de Severac), Le Marriage secret (Cima- 
rosa). In addition it is planned to bring out the fol- 
lowing works, new to Paris: Le Coq d’or (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ), Gargantua ( Mariotte), Les quatre rus- 
tiques ( Wolff-Ferrari), Le Retable (M. de Falla), 
Ariane et Barbe Bleue (Bela Bartok) and Paul et 
Virginie (Erik-Satie). In view of the story. pub- 
lished last week to the effect that Mme. Walska and 
her husband, Harold McCormick, were having a de- 
cided disagreement on account of the amount of 
money which Mme, Walska is spending on her 
operatic schemes, the prayers of all those interested 
in the proposed season are now centered on a petition 
that peace will reign in the Walska-McCormick 
family. 
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POPULAR AND SERIOUS 


Few people have any conception of the vast 
gulf that separates the taste of culture from the 
taste of unculture. Most educated music lovers 
would be amazed were they to have the oppor- 
tunity to see the workings of the producers and 
publishers of popular music, how they shun 
every touch even of the smallest clemoabiat real 
art in their output. ry as 

One thing they fear above all else is to get 
above the heads of their customers. They must 
be kept down, these popular works, or they 
will have no sale. The public wants pure “bunk” 
and “hokum”—in the broadest and most far- 
reaching and all-embracing meaning of those 
words—and the publisher, as well as the popular 
writer, knows only too well that to risk outlay 
on the publication of anything else is dangerous. 


We may point to the fact that these publishers 
have printed better class things, and that these 
things have made money for them. But those 
facts are discounted by some side issues, ex- 
planations of the sale of this or that work, of 
which only those in close contact with the busi- 


ness can be aware. One piece will -sell only , 


after a vastly expensive advertising campaign, 
another will sell because to it is attached the 
name of the composer of some still recent big 
success, a third will sell because it is conceived 
in the manner of some momentary favorite, an- 
other will take because some popular artist is 
using it—and often enough it is a passing phase 
of ambition that leads this popular artist to fancy 
herself in something high-brow. 

But the actual popular public, and the actual 
popular composer (and, often enough, too, the ac- 
tual popular orchestra leader), knows nothing 
whatever of anything better. Many of these musi- 
cians and music lovers have never heard a real 
concert orareal operain their lives. And if chance 
has brought it to them—or curiosity—they have 
not understood it, have not even understood it 
sufficiently to be aware of their own ignorance. 
Many of these musicians, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, are truly amazing complexes of 
marked talent and astounding ignorance. 

And this ignorance is not so much that of 
study as that of mental calibre. One hears them 
talk of music they play or music they write as 
being “good,” meaning high, artistic, when it is 
the purest of the popular. “High-brow” to many 
of them means not high art but dull art. One 
hears talk of this or that Broadway composer 
writing a jazz symphony or a grand opera a-la- 
Puccini when they have not the faintest concep- 
tion of those worlds. A locked and iron bound 
door of incomprehension stands between them 
and this other. 

Some of the composers, indeed, and many of 
those responsible for the selection of works ac- 
cepted by the publishers, are educated and keep 
themselves down to the public level by conscious 
force. Which speaks all the more vividly for the 
unenlightenment of public taste, for it proves 
that it is not merely the inability of the ignorant 
composer that keeps things down but a clear 
knowledge of what the public wants. 

Nor is there any possibility of raising this 
public, for the simple reason that each genera- 
tion starts afresh at the foot of the ladder and 
stays there. If they advance in material pros- 
perity their children will be the ones to do the 
climbing. So it is the children we must aim to 
reach, not those whose taste has already been 
formed. Once they reach a certain maturity 
without the advantages of education or refine- 
ment there is small probability of reaction to 
any effort at development. ° 

The idea that many people have, that the 
public can be reached and educated by contact 
with what is best in art, has little foundation in 
fact. Those who like bad music will go on lik- 
ing bad music unless they are still young and 
impressionable. Those who like to pick out 
the dreadful popular tunes of the day on the 
piano and thrill to the sentiments thus conveyed 
will go on doing so. Deny them that privilege, 


‘provide them with better music, and they will 


simply not play at all. “You can lead a horse 
to water but you cannot make him drink.” 
Consequently every effort should be made to 
reach the children—the younger the better. And 
they must be reached with the very best of music, 
not catered to with the very sort they may get 
at home, but given something better, higher. 


They may not like it. But if they are young their 
taste will so be formed that they will soon cease 


to derive pleasure from anything less fine. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the. Editor-in-Chief 


There must be a great deal-of interest in this ques- 
tion of art in relation to the classes and the masses, 
for our remarks and quotations on the subject last 
week have brought to this desk a small flood of eager 
correspondence. One gentleman writes:-“You did 
not reproduce the strongest paragraph of all in the 
excerpts you presented from the Symonds book. I 
consider the attached the epitome of his argument : 

“We live in a time when the middle class rules; when the 
middle class will have its say, even in art. The ‘judgments 
of the crowd are accepted by the crowd; there are, alas, no 
longer tyrants. No man any longer ‘admits that he is 
ignorant of anything; the gentleman who has made his 
money in South Africa talks art with the gentleman who 
has made his money on the Stock Exchange. Once he was 
content to buy, now he must criticise as well. The gambler 
from abroad takes the opinion of the gambler at home; be- 
tween them they make opinion for their fellows. And they 
will have their popular poetry, their popular drama. They, 
and the shopkeeper, and the young man brought up at the 
board school, form a solid phalanx. They hold together, 
they thrust in the same direction. The theaters exist 
for them; they have made the theaters what they are.” 


eRe”, 


It is not the Symondses who do the most for art, 
in spite of their keen appreciations and beauti- 
fully expressed thoughts. A public of Symondses 
would expect to get free tickets for concerts and 
theaters, free books, and in fact, free views of every- 
thing worth seeing. The Symondses admire books, 
and dramas, and statuary and paintings, but they do 
not buy them. It is the hoi polloi who rise to be 
aldermen, and city councillors, and mayors, and sena- 
tors, and who vote in that capacity for galleries and 
museums and appropriations with which to finance 
them. 

eRe 

What does Tolstoy say about “Art”? Read: “A 
good and lofty work of art may be incomprehen- 
sible, but not to simple, unperverted laborers (all 
that is best is understood by them). . . . The 
Iliad and Odyssey, the Bible narratives, including the 
prophetic books and other masterpieces of art, are 
quite comprehensible now to us, educated or unedu- 
cated, as they were comprehensible to the men of 
those times long ago who were even less educated 
than our laborers.” 

ee, e 

Tolstoy thinks also that expert criticism ruins art. 
Listen to him: 

A thing that tends to bad art is the growth, in recent 
times, of artistic criticism, i. e., the valuation of art, not by 
everybody, and, above all, not ic plain men, but by erudite, 
that is, by perverted, and at the same time, self-confident 
individuals. A friend of mine, speaking of the relation of 
critics to artists, half jokingly defined it thus : “Critics are 
the stupid who discuss the wise.” An artist’s work cannot 
be interpreted. The interpretation of works of art by words 
only indicates that the interpreter is himself incapable of 
feeling the infection of art. And this is actually the case, 
for, however strange it may seem to say so, critics have al- 
ways been people less susceptible than other men to the con- 
tagion of art. For the most part they are able writers, edu- 
cated and clever, but with the capacity of being infected 
with art quite perverted and atrophied. And therefore their 
writings have always largely contributed, and still contribute, 
to the perversion of the taste of that public which reads and 
trusts them. The critics, having no basis for their 
judgments, never cease to repeat their traditions, 

neme 

Another correspondent, who agrees with Symonds, 
reminds us that Churton Collins says in his Ephe- 
mera Critica: “The sole encouragement now left to 
authors to produce good books is the satisfaction of 
their own conscience and the approbation of a few 
discerning judges.” 


eee 
Critica Ephemera. (Apt title!) 
Re @ 
A Rochester, N. Y., friend, who signs himself 


“Albion,” exhumes what Sir Edward Elgar had to 
say in Birmingham, England, when he made his inau- 
gural address there as Peyton Professor of Music: 

English music failed alike to command respect abroad and 
to take a real hold on the affections of cultivated people at 
home ; and the reason was that the composers had been writ- 
ing coldly and correctly for themselves, and not for great 
audiences of intelligent and intellectual people. As painters 
did not work for other painters, nor dramatists write plays 
for other playwrights, so musicians must give up the idea of 
pleasing themselves and neglecting their audiences. 


ere” 


Most impressive of all the commentators is Otto 
H: Kahn, who honors us with a gift of his pamphlet, 
The Value of Art to the People, containing his ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the American Federa- 
tion.of. Arts held in Washington, May 16. No one 
is better qualified than Mr. Kahn to discuss the sub- 
ject for he studies it constantly as part of his chosen 
life’s work aside from the business of banking. Mr. 


Kahn feels that art is not a luxury but a necessity, a 
necessity to all, rich and poor alike, as “a reaction 
against the humdrumness and lack of inspirational 
opportunity of everyday existence.” He points out 
that art is not the plaything of opulence, and con- 
tinues : 

It is a robust, red-blooded thing. It is true equality of 
opportunity. In a world too much given to accentuate the 
things which divide us, it is one of those fundamental ele- 
ments which unite us and make us kin in common under- 
standing, common feelirigs, common reactions. It is true 
democracy, knowing nothing of caste, class or rank. It may 
bestow its choicest gifts upon utter poverty; it may deny 
them entirely to great wealth. 

Mr. Kahn gives material for practical reflection 
when he states that not the most profitable transac- 
tion of his business career has brought him results 
comparable in value and in lasting yield to those 
which he derived from the investment of hearing, in 
his early youth, Tristan and Isolde, or seeing Botti- 


celli’s Primavera, 
a 


Mr. Kahn is convinced “that there are many mil- 
lions of ‘the plain: people whose souls are hungry, 
whose ears are open to the call of art, whose eyes 
light up at her approach, whose voices welcome her 
with enthusiastic gladness. You can ‘trust the peo- 
ple’ even in art. That does not mean that every 
horny-handed son of toil is, or can be made, an art 
connoisseur. It does not mean that the people, by 
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“He performed well-nigh impossible feats on the piano.” 





and large whatever their station, are born with good 
taste. On the contrary, the vast majority, whether 
of rich or poor parentage, are born with a natural 
tendency to respond to the garish, vivid, and obvious, 
rather than the mellow, restrained, and esthetic. It 
does mean that the masses of the people are suscepti- 
ble to the message of true art, that they are respon- 
sive tp education and example in art, that they wel- 
come and gladly follow leadership on the road to 
knowledge and discernment, and that once they have 
become imbued with correct standards of apprecia- 
tion they adhere to them and apply them.” 
eRe” 


The Finsk Musikrevy, of Helsingfors, Finland, 
says that the MusicaL Courter is a “great and im- 
portant weekly American journal.” We admit the 


accusation. 
neRe*e 


American composers will have to hurry if they 
wish to acquire any reputation in this century. There 
are only seventy-six years left. 

eee 


Ulysses looked upon the sirens with considerable 
amusement, at the same time ordering the man at 
the prow not to hurry. 

“There was a time,” he observed, flippantly, “when 
your antics would have amused me. But—musical 
comedy is not what it used to be.”—Albany Argus. 

en Rne 


The vicar of St. John’s, Truro, England, wrote re- 
cently in his parish magazine: “The string band con- 
cert was a great success. This is written four days 
before it comes off, but it is a safe thing to say. 
Rosenthal’s playing of the Liszt Don Juan fantasie 


33 


was a blazing triumph. It will take place at his open- 
ing Carnegie Hall recital next November. 
Rn Re 


Richard Strauss is quoted as having said recently 
that he “never worked for glory, but only for money.” 
Strauss added, of course, that he “wanted money in 
order to buy leisure;” so that he could compose when 
and what he pleased and not what his publisher and 
the musical masses demanded. That was quite what 
Wagner claimed as his ideal when he used to beg 
for money from every one he knew 
Renee 


After viewing the Convention decorations and 
illuminations on Fifth avenue, we have decided pri- 
vately that art is in a temporary eclipse hereabouts, 
but doubtless soon will shine again. 

znnre 

Less gravely serious is this communication : 

Dear Sik—A couple of years ago, in your columns, you 
published a poem entitled “Joseffy Paderewski Lee,” or some 
similar title. I cannot procure the copy of THe Musicar 
Courier containing the above poem, and would be more that 
obliged if you would reprint it and state who was the author, 
I think the poem is one of the best things of the kind | ever 
read, and I have often wished to possess a copy to show to 
my friends. Thanking you in advance, and hoping to see the 
poem in the next issue of the Musica. Courier, | am, 

Very truly yours, 
Hudo NATHAN. 

The verses in question did not appear in “Varia- 
tions,” but were copied from the comic weekly, 
Judge, in the Musicat Courter of January 8, 1902. 
We do not know the author, but we have our sus- 
picions. Here is the verse: 

Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee 
Was the greatest pianist you ever did see; 
He rendered fantasias, gavottes and cantatas, 
Cadenzas and overtures, fugues and sonatas 
He could play like the sweep of a rushing cyclone, 
Or as softly and low as the south wind’s faint moan 
He knew all the works of Beethoven and Liszt, 
Of Wagner and Chopin—not one had he missed. 
He gained honors and laurels wherever he went, 
And he knew he deserved them, so he was content. 
But his pride had a fall, for one summer day 
A dear little girl came to hear this man play; 
And she said, as he turned politely to greet her : ; 
“Please, sir, can you play ‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater’ ?” 
He was deeply chagrined, and he felt very blue, 
But he meekly replied: “No, I can’t dear. Can you?” 
“Oh, yes,” she responded. She flew to the keys, 
With her two fat forefingers she played it with ease 
And she afterward said: “I would rather be me 
Than Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee.” 
nee 

Somebody reports again that the Musicar Cou- 
RIER is for sale. Itis. The price is only fifteen cents 
per copy, published every Thursday, and procur 
able at all the newsstands, 

nme 

Applying political economy to some local musical 
conditions, we should say that New York’s supply of 
vocal teachers is a good deal larger than the demand. 

nee, 


An irreverent soul who shall be nameless in this 
piace, sends us a postcard from Munich, which pic 
tures a red nosed man holding his thumb to his nose 
and spreading out the other fingers. Under this 
chaste illustration our correspondent writes; “Plenty 
of opera and beer here this summer.” We are not 
jealous of the opera. 

RR 

Speaking of the inexorable Wagner traditions at 
Bayreuth, Horace Shipp says in the June issue of 
The Sackbut: “He was so busy taking precautions 
against his enemies, that he omitted to protect him- 
self against his devotees.” 

nRne 

Our heart beat with deep gratitude when we read 
this in the Evening Telegram of June 25; “Cast your 
paragraphs upon the waters and they shall return to 
you after many days, credited to someone else.” 

ReRe*, 

The busical seadod is ober, ad dothig of great 
idportadce rebaids to be dod. Id caddot be said that 
the seadod barked eddy wodderfud advadce id art. 
Codposers should codpose sodthig to cure a code id 
de head. 

nPRme 

No, Ysobel, we said distinctly 
music” and not “maggots of music.” 

eRe 

On the last night of the opera season at the Metro 
politan an egg was found by the cleaners, reposing on 
an orchestra chair. On the egg was written: “Laid 
during the performance of Parsifal.” At least, so 
somebody told us. 


“magnates of 


2 
Willy (at piano recital )}—‘*What is he playing ?” 


Nilly—“A free fantasia.” 
Willy—‘“Free? And we paid four dollars to get 
in,” LeONARD LIEBLING. 








PARIS PRESS NOTICES 

During the past year probably a dozen different 
musical artists of more or less eminence have told 
us that they did not consider it worth while to give 
a recital in Paris, It is not a question of money 
but of publicity. They take for granted that only 
a few favorite artists can make any money in Paris 
or London. Their object in giving recitals in the 
large cities of Europe is to get a certain amount of 
notoriety, or shall we call it fame? The trouble in 
Paris is, however, that the representatives of the 
press go to very few concerts, and the editors of 
the newspapers will not spare the space for reports 
of concerts and operatic appearances. The result is 
that more and more great artists leave Paris out of 
their concert tours and go more often to London. 
It is perfectly right and natural that the public and 
the artists often disagree with the judgment of the 
London music critics. But at any rate the London 
critics go to concerts and the London newspapers 
give a great deal of space to the reports of concerts. 
he London Daily Telegraph, for instance, has a 
staff of some five music critics under the manage- 
ment of Robin H. Legge, and every musical event 
great and small gets some kind of notice in the Daily 
Telegraph. Consequently everybody interested in 
music knows where to look for the announcements 
and the reports of all concerts. There are several 
other newspapers in London which give a good deal 
of space to music, Artists who travel to foreign 
parts for the sake of press notices to use as adver- 
tisements know they can count on some kind of a 
notice in the London press, 

The visiting artist in Paris feels that no matter 
how well or badly he plays or sings he will get no 
press notices to compensate him for the expense of 
a concert in an empty hall. That is why so many 
artists avoid Paris as a recital center, It seems 
strange that there is not one important daily paper 
to give any prominence whatever to music. If the 
French wish to have no musical notices in their 
newspapers they have no right to call themselves a 
musically cultured nation. They always consider 
themselves artistically superior to the inhabitants of 
London, but they certainly do not come within sight 
of the English as publishers of newspapers devoted 
to music. 

The reputation of Paris as a musical center gets 
less and less every time a great artist refuses to play 
in Paris. And Paris cannot lose its reputation with- 
out losing a great deal of money as well. Probably 
the music critics would go to concerts in spite of the 
irksome formalities of getting tickets and taxes and 
tips attended to if they knew that their criticisms or 
reports would be printed in their newspapers. But 
why should an artist bother with a Paris appearance 
before an empty hall if he is not to be rewarded with 
even “the bubble reputation” in the shape of press 
notices ? 

If some poor little stenographer or milliner elopes 
with a policeman, or becomes intimate with a 
senator, she will get no end of publicity all for 
nothing. But many a very great musical artist has 
come and gone to and from Paris without a para- 
graph in the newspapers, which are supposed to 
enlighten the inhabitants of la ville lumiére. 

We are aware that the editors of Paris may 
rise in a body and demand in tones of thunder 
what blankety-blankety-blank business of ours is it 
whether they publish musical news or not. We re- 
ply in the dulcet tones of a nightingale that we do 
not give a great many blankety-blanks what they 
publish. Our duty is done when we sorrowfully 
call their attention to the increasing neglect of Paris 
by the great artists, who will not waste time where 
they are ignored. Comprenez-vous, Messieurs? 

oe 
DAWES THE MUSICIAN 

There is a side in the makeup of Brig. Gen. 
Charles Dawes, Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, which the daily papers have not as yet brought 
to light. Those who know the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Central Trust Company Bank of 
Chicago, the director of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, later known as the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation and which now bears the name of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, have been cognizant of the many things 
the former purchasing agent of the A. E. F. has done 
for music, not only in Chicago but also throughout 
America, The list of his donations to charity have 
been published in the dailies, but his gift to music 
must remain a closed book, as Brigadier General 
Dawes has given money lavishly to music without 
any desire for publicity on that score. On the con- 
trary, he has often asked this writer not to publish 
an item concerning his generosity toward a musician. 
The list of young American artists who have profited 
by his generosity is long. He has helped many musi- 
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cians to make a career. He has backed symphony 
orchestras, operas, private individuals ; he has helped 
musicians to make money which enabled them to 
widen the scope of their musical operations ; he has 
written music especially for the violin, on which in- 
strument it is said he is an expert. His Melody in 
A major has been played by nearly all the famous 
violinists of the day, including Fritz Kreisler. Gen- 
eral Dawes has also helped musical bureaus and has 
always found time to listen to a complaint from a 
musician and to entertain visiting artists in his home 
in Evanston, It was there, by the way, that a one- 
act opera first saw the light, and all the critics of 
Chicago were invited for the occasion. Dawes, as a 
matter of fact, has shown conclusively his liking for 
musicians, who recognize in him a colleague and a 
benefactor. Dawes, the man, who has just been 
nominated for Vice-President by the Republican 
Party, is a man for whom all musicians will be glad 
to vote at the coming election. He is a benefactor of 
music and musicians, and Washington is sure to hum 
with music for the next few years, should the Briga- 
dier General be made Vice-President of the United 
Dz. 


States. 
-——-@--- -- - 
FROM THE ANTIPODES 

Looking through the Australian Musical News for 
April, an editorial caught our eye: “The discovery 
has been made by Henry Russell, artistic director 
of the Melba opera season, that Australia’s million- 
aires are not in the habit of splashing their money 
about in music.” 

This discovery must have broken the heart of Mr. 
Russell, whose own occupation for years appears to 
have been looking around for splashers, and for 
whom no one has splashed, at least strongly, since 
the late Eben Jordan, of Boston, discovered that all 
the drops had a peculiar habit of falling on Mr. 
Russell every time he (Jordan) splashed, leaving not 
even the suspicion of moisture to call public atten- 
tion to the splasher. 

“No, Henry!” the Musical News editorial goes on: 
“The days of the splashers have long been over. 
Elder, the munificent Adelaide man who set up a 
Conservatorium and great scholarships, was one of 
them. Francis Ormond, who established in Mel- 
bourne the first University Conservatorium in the 
Empire, was another. Today, there are none of their 
generous kidney. In America, a man of 
wealth named Clark, just out of pride in his city, 
foots the bill to the extent of £250,000 if necessary, 
for a term of five years, and then offers another 
£250,000 for another five years. Other wealthy men 
in other cities resort to other fine expedients to en- 
courage music. They are splendid splashers. The 
don’t ‘think of the profits.’ Why, the Clark man’s 
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munificence in five years beats the sum total of Aus- 
tralia’s musical extravagance since the landing of 
Governor Phillip.” 

All of which is more or less true, although some 
Eastern splashers of late have shown a tendency to 
pay much more attention to the reduction of the 
annual deficit than to the keeping up of a high stand- 
ard on the part of the orchestra for which they 
splash. 

Not the least interesting thing about the Australian 
Musical News is its advertising. Besides a liberal 
quota of musical advertising it has, in addition, a 
couple of opticians, Mary Gold’s Perfect Essences 
( for cooking), two or three different banks, A. M. S. 
Digestive and Liver Tonic, jewellers and automo- 
biles, Swallow and Ariell’s Chocolate Biscuits, a 
restaurant or two, Poliflor (to “clean and polish your 
floor” the ad says), Hearne’s bronchitis cure, and 
last, but not least, Spirella Corsets. One must con- 
gratulate the Australian Musical News on the ver- 
satility of its advertising manager. 

Then there is that dear, delightful old feature 
(now in its third, fourth, fifth or sixth year), Notes 
on the Interpretation of Beethoven Sonatas, by J. Al- 
fred Johnstone. The Musica Courter, it may be 
remembered by diligent readers, cabled the Aus- 
tralian Musical News, asking for dramatic and mov- 
ing-picture rights for America on this series when 
it first opened, but, alas! never received a reply. 
Percy Grainger, the distinguished pianist, conductor 
and composer, is now on his way to his native land. 
Perhaps he will be kind enough to arrange that little 
thing for us during his sojourn there. 

-—— © — —- 


DISCRIMINATE! 

From the Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia, comes 
a little magazine called The Broadcast, which has, 
printed in black type between paragraphs, the signifi- 
cant word discriminate! It also has in this number 
—undated, but it is called Volume II—a brief article 
upon a revision of the slogan, Give More Thought 
to Music. It says it ought to be called Give More 
Thought to Good Music—and that is a sentiment 
with which we will most certainly all agree. 

This publication also has another feature which 
is quite as extraordinary as it is original. It says 
“Subscribe to a good magazine,” and gives a list of 
the good magazines. Fourteen of them are listed, 
all of the well known names being included. And it 
is fair to assume that the editors of the fourteen 
magazines will all be as pleasurably surprised at this 
unsolicited courtesy as is the editor of the Musicat 
COURIER. 

We say, “Thanks, Mr. Broadcaster, and may your 
shadow never grow less!” 








I SEE THAT— 


The New York Symphony will give four concerts in Havana 
in January and February. 

Raymond Thiberge begins a series of interesting and in- 
structive articles in this issue. 

Respighi has been commissioned by a German publisher to 
write the music for an opera to be called Campana 
Sommersa. 

John McCormack’s London concert has been postponed from 
June 29 to October 3. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera, Gli Amanti Sposi, will have its 
premiere in Italy. 

Raymond Burrows is an advocate of Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy. 

Mary Wildermann has founded her own institute—The In- 
stitute of Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. 

Alexius Baas is now on a three months’ tour with the 
Central Community Chautauqua Company. 

Winona Lake, Ind., is to hold a Sacred Music Week from 
August 16 to August 21. 

Leopold Auer was married to Wanda Stein on June 24. 

Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on June 25 before an enthusiastic audience. 

The Paris press proclaims. Irene Williams as “L’extra- 
ordinaire Williams, whose voice has a prodigious com- 





pass. 

Yeatman Griffith's New York studios will be open this 
summer in charge of Euphemia Blunt. 

Louise Hunter was given an ovation when she returned to 
her home town for a concert on June 5. 

Josef Hofmann’s recent appearance in Paris was his first 
in that city in nearly forty years. 

The first number of a new monthly periodical, Music, ap- 
peared last week. 

Seige Date'e song, Querida, is rapidly gaining in popu- 
arity. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association will convene in 
St. Louis, December 29, 30 and 31. 

Richard Strauss’ newest Intermezzo will be given its first 
xerman production in Dresden on October 30. 

Hans Hess makes a plea for raising the ethics of the musical 
profession. 

The Granberry Piano School commencement was held at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on June 5. 

Mrs. H. I. Davis announces the marriage of her daughter, 
Mary Davis, to Ralf Lee Hartwell. 


The Washington College of Music has conferred the degree 
of Music Education Doctor on Edwin N., C. Barnes. 
The Master Institute of United Arts announces the gift of 
two new scholarship endowments. 

Municipal Opera in St. Louis is a great success. 

Tofi Trabilsee uses an interesting breathing indicator in his 
teaching of voice. 

Hans Kindler will have several engagements in England the 
early part of this month. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will appear next season with all three 
major orchestras in New York. : 

Among the most promising young cellists of the day is 
Lillian Rehberg of Chicago, 

Guy Bevier Williams has had the degree of Doctor of Music 
pean upon him by The Detroit Institute of Musical 

rt. 

Ernest Davis will have four appearances in London in 
August and September with the Queens Hall Orchestra. 

Bachaus is preparing several new American works for his 
programs next season. 

At a banquet of the Business Women of Miami, Mana- 
Zucca was referred to as “the Chaminade of America.” 

The San Carlo Opera Company will give a week of opera 
in Asheville, N. C., in place of the usual music festival. 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., announces the 1926 

es inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 

Ernest R, Voight has accepted the position of publication 
manager for Hawke & Son, London. 

Edouard Hasselberg has made a duet for two pianos of 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor. 

Mrs. Frank Warren was severely injured in an automobile 
accident. 

Jan Chiapusso has just published a piano arrangement of 

the Bach organ fantasie and fugue in G minor. 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, will visit America for the 
first time in February. 

The annual meeting of the National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation was held in Chicago June 22-24. 

Marie Sundelius made eighty appearances in concert and 
opera this past season. 

Paul Graener is to be succeeded by Max Pauer as directer 
of the Leipsic Conservatory. 

Ottokar Cadek is a cross word puzzle enthusiast. 

Rose Tomars gave a housewarming party on June 21. 

The Syracuse University Women’s Glee Club is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 

Toscanini and his La Scala Orchestra have just completed 
a concert tour through Switzerland. 

The Nether-Rhenish Music Festival was shifted from 
Cologne to Aachen. 

Carl Flesch believes that music which is primarily technical 
is not altogether to be despised. G. N. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twenty-fourth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Table of Tune Elements 


(Continued) 


GRACE NOTES. (Or short notes.) These are sometimes written as grace 
notes but more often as eighths, sixteenths or thirty-seconds. They are ex- 
ceedingly important. They serve either to mark the rhythm, to place an 
accent, or to cut off, or close, a phrase section. Their various forms will be 
found in the following example, the figures above the bars indicating the num- 
bers of the examples in the foregoing pages where these tunes may be sought 
for reference if desired. 


Ex.76. Grace notes- short notes 























































































































It must not be imagined that the use of these short notes makes a tune 
“frisky” as one writer has suggested. They are used in the most serious of 
tunes (in the Beethoven and Chopin funeral marches, for instance) and 
hardly any tune exists without them in some form. It is also to be noted that 
there is no rule establishing their length relative to longer notes. Sixteenth 
notes appear in association with whole notes even in slow tempo. On the 
other hand, the shortest note in many tunes is the eighth. 

HARMONY. The basic harmony of a tune is always simple, but there is 
no rule for the number of chords in a phrase or the number of beats or bars 
before return to the tonic chord. Sometimes a four-bar phrase consisting of 
a two-part tune-germ and “answer” will rest entirely on the tonic chord. 
See Exs. 67b, 67c, 65b. Sometimes there are eight or more chords in a phrase. 
See Ex. 30b: In this and similar cases there is an evident division into frag- 
ments and development from part of the germ. The basic harmony always 
changes with the bar, and in most cases two-bar or four-bar phrase sections 
are harmonically complete in themselves, giving, each time, the effect of 
cadence or partial cadence. In other words, lucidity and clarity are the rule 
and the whole of every good tune is invariably cut up into distinct sections. 

The triads are often approached through their dominants i. e., d through 
A-7; e through B-7; F through C-7; G through D-7; a through E-7. This 
gives more vigor to the rhythm, but must not be considered as a modulation. 

Essential harmony changes are frequent in rhythmic tune-germs, as in the 
Lost Chord. Non;essential changes are often possible, and sometimes useful 
in strengthening rhythm and lending interest to the accompaniment, but must 
be used with great caution, must never destroy the “feel” of the true basic 
harmony, and must never alter a single note of the tune. 

MODULATIONS. Sometimes actual, sometimes merely passing. In either 
case they must not interfere with the bar and phrase rhythm, and the new 
key is always reached at the beginning of a phrase-section. 

MOTION. (See also Flux, Progress.) Results from rhythm, from direction 
or from sliding harmonies. The same phrase or rhythm repeated higher or 
lower, gradually climbing up or down, is effective. The bass moving up (or 
down) with the tune (as in the Berceuse from Jocelyn or Rubinstein’s Melody 
in F) gives motion, expectation. 

NOTE SUCCESSIONS. Resolutions are explained by the natural trend of 
certain notes of the seventh chords. That is, if the tone passes downward from 
G to F on the dominant harmony it will resolve to E of the tonic. This is true 
of harmony, counterpoint and part-writing, but it has no general effect on 
tune-writing and all such resolutions should be disregarded in tune-making. 
The tune may move in the direction of its normal harmonic resolution, but it 
may also move in another direction. There is no rule. 

There is no limit to the size of intervals used in tune-writing, but intervals 
larger than a ninth or tenth are rare. Sometimes large intervals are used to 
give an impression of a rhythmically broken direct succession. (Ex. 77a.) 





























The tune is evidently as at Ex. 77b, and the dip to the lower octave greatly 
strengthens the rhythm and adds to the effectiveness of the tune. Sometimes 
there is a suggestion of parallel melodies. (Exs. 77c and d.) Sometimes a 
note of the tune is in the bass, like the first note of the Waldstein theme, Ex. 64, 
Sometimes it is in a lower octave for the purpose of setting the “tessitura’” of 
the tune (or the point about which the tune circles.) Ex. 77e. Sometimes it 
starts in a lower or higher octave to permit of an approach through a broken 
chord to give a desired accent. (Ex. 77f.) 

The rise from dominant to tonic is always forceful, Ex, 77g; and the notes 
E and A are often used with the dominant, Exs. 77h and i, the G instead of A, 
or the D instead of E, often sounding actually incorrect. There is also often 
a rise from E to E through G, Ex. 77i, and numerous similar irregularities, 
The note A is also constantly used with the tonic harmony. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending June 26. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 


COME TO THE WILDWOOD, waltz song, by Robert 
Braine. Words by Hale Francisco. 

EARLY NEWS, song, by Robert Huntington Terry. 
Words by Anna Pratt. 

BABY’S LAUGH, song, by Ward-Stephens. Words by 


Carolyn Wells. 
(N. Simrock G.M.B.H., Berlin) 
MUSICAL PIANO TEACHING, by M. Mayer-Mahr. 
Three volumes, published separately. 


(BE. C, Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 


The following arranged by Archibald T. Davison: 

BREAK FORTH, O BEAUTEOUS HEAVENLY 
LIGHT (Bach). Four-part chorus for men’s voices from 
Christmas Oratorio, 

JESU DULCIS (Thomas Luis da Vittoria). Four-part 
chorus for men’s voices a cappella. 

O SACRUM CONVIVIUM (Lodovico Grossi Viadana). 
Four-part chorus for men’s voices a capella. 

VERE LANGUORES NOSTROS (Antonio 
Four-part chorus for men’s voices a capella. 

THE WATCH IS PASSING. (Andre Ernest Modeste 
Grétry). Piano accompaniment by Boaz Piller. Words by 
Fenouillet de Falbairen. English version by Warren 
Storey Smith. Four-part chorus for men’s voices. 

YE WATCHERS AND YE HOLY ONES, 17th Cen- 
tury German melody. Four-part chorus for men’s voices. 

I HEAR A HARP (Brahms). Words by Ruperti. Eng- 
lish version by Natalia Macfarren. Four-part chorus for 
men's voices. 

FIRE-FLIES, SONG OF THE LIFE-BOAT MEN and 
AT FATHER’S DOOR, Russian folk songs. Four-part 
choruses for men’s voices. 

FOUR LOVE SONGS (Brahms). English versions by 
Natalia Macfarren. Four-part choruses for men’s voices. 

CUM SANCTO SPIRITU (MASS IN B MINOR), by 
Bach. Four-part chorus for men’s voices. 

SIX LOVE SONGS (Brahms). English versions by 
Natalia Macfarren, All for four-part chorus of men’s 
voices except the third, which is for two-part chorus. 

TO GOD ON HIGH (Nicolaus Decius). Translated 
by William Ball. Four-part chorus for men's voices, a 
capella. 


Lotti). 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 

SEVEN SECOND GRADE PIECES for piano, by Elsie 
K. Brett. 
Re, nonaaait DANCE (caprice), for piano, by William 
3aines. 

TEN LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, by 
Edna Pietsch. 

CIRCUS DAY, for piano, by Evelyn Lane. 

EUREKA METHOD for the ukulele, banjo and tiple, 
by Septimus Winner. Edited by Walter F. Vreeland. 


(Musical Advance Publishing Co., New York) 


LULLABY, song, by Paul Gundlach. Words by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
HE LAKE, song, by Paul Gundlach. Words by John 
B. Tabb. 
(M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y.) 
WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN, song, lyric and mu- 
sic by Arthur A, Penn. 
YOUR LIPS (A Smile, A Word, A Kiss), song, lyric 
and music by Arthur A, Penn. 
HOWDY DO, MIS’ SPRINGTIME, song, by David W. 
Guion. Lyric by Ben Gordon, 
(Harold Flammer, New York) 
THE HUNTER'S LOUD HALLOO! a man’s song, by 
Geoffrey O'Hara. Poem by T. E. B. Henry. 
MY COUNTRY, by Geoffrey O'Hara. Poem by Gor- 
don Johnstone. 
DREAM SHIPS, song, by Henry Sachs. 
Roscoe Gilmore Stott. 


Poem by 


Miscellaneous Music 





Fourth Sonata (For piano) 
By Leo Ornstein 
The above composition, review of which appeared two 
weeks ago, should have been credited to G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. 
(Bloch Publishing Co., New York) 

Temple Service for Sabbath Morning 
Arranged According to the Union Prayer Book, by Rosalie 
Housman Organ Part Edited by Dr. William C. Carl 
Coming from the pen of Rosalie Housman one might 
expect this music to be forbiddingly difficult and modern, 
but it is neither the one nor the other. Only an occasional 
chord or progression suggests modernistic tendencies, and 
the difficulty is for the most part quite moderate, although 
the work is not suited to inexperienced amateurs. It is 
among the best works we have heard from this gifted com- 
poser, Finely conceived and wrought, it is music of deep 
and penetrating emotion, and has a good deal of the Orien- 
tal spirit in the melodic line, though perhaps a little more 
regularly rhythmic and less in minor keys than one might 
expect of a Jewish work. It is impressive and musically 
effective. Most of the pieces are set for Cantor and chorus. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Six Characteristic Studies for the Piano 
By Cuthbert Harris 
This book contains a set of pieces for the third or fourth 
grade, all of which are real studies at the same time as 
being genuinely musical and attractive. Each one of the 
pieces has a definite purpose and the composer has had the 
wisdom, which other composers would do well to copy, to 
set forth at the top of each study exactly what technical 
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points the piece is intended to stress. This not only aids 
the teacher in the selection of the music but also keeps 
before the mind of the pupil the feature which is to have 
his particular attention. 


Impressions for the Piano 
By Trygve Torjussen 
This is a set of eight pieces, of which only the first four 
have so far been received, the titles being Summer Mus- 
ings, Sleigh Drive, Voices of the Morning and Voices of 
Evening. All of them are quite simple, about grade three, 
and are full of charming melody, very attractively arranged. 


(Fine Arts Importing Corporation, New York) 

Les Facheux, ballet by George Auric. 
Sonata for violin and piano by Alexandre 
Tcherepnine 
Five songs by Carlos Pedrell. 

Suite for flute, viola and harp by L. Rohozinski. 
Fontaines (five songs) by Jean Cras. 


The idea that creative genius is a thing of the past and 
that nothing worth while is being produced is rather dis- 
turbed by examination of this list of new publications 
brought over from France by the Fine Arts Importing 
Corporation to which we owe a debt of gratitude for keep- 
ing us informed as to latest developments abroad. This 
ballet by Auric, first performed at Monte Carlo last Janu- 
ary, is a curious combination of real modernism and a sort 
of pseudo-modernism which is really but a burlesque of the 
old. Auric takes the old idioms and twists them around so 
that one knows he is laughing up his sleeves at the figur- 
ants of the ancient ballet. It is all very well done, amusing, 
entertaining, and executed with extraordinary mastery. 

The sonata by Tcherepnine is music of the most beauti- 
ful and impressive sort. Modern it is, but moderately so 
with no especial leaning towards dissonance and a real 
fondness for melody. It is neither excessively long nor 
excessively difficult, and this moderation both of style and 
treatment should appeal to those who are looking for new 
and interesting recital material. 

Carlos Pedrell is Spanish and the words of his songs have 
been done into French by G. Jean Aubry. These songs are 
deeply impressive, highly effective, sombre indeed, but strik- 
ingly full of passion and color. 

Of quite another sort is the suite for flute, viola and piano 
or harp by Rohozinski. Here is sweetness, beauty, color 
of a pathetic, gentle, penetrating kind, a delicate sadness, 
a reaching out for a distant ideal. It develops fine climaxes 
and brilliant passages abound, but all is infused with 
warmth and poesie. 

Again of an entirely different design are the songs of 
Jean Cras. Strange, curious things, fascinating. Partly 
they are sung, partly almost spoken—quick phrases, where 
every word must penetrate to the listener, with meaning 
augmented by the harmonies, which are not excessively 
modern but far from belongjng to the past. This style re- 
minds one of Malipiero. 

It may be well to add here that information regarding the 
latest publications of the French publishers may be had by 
applying to the Fine Arts Importing Corporation. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
At Evening (For violin) 


By Sandor Harmati 


Sandor Harmati calls this “A song for violin and piano.” 
It is a quiet, tuneful number with attractive harmoniza- 
tions. Excellent for a program. 


I Do Not Ask, O Lord (Vocal duet) 


By Edward Shippen Barnes 


Simple but thoroughly effective duet for soprano and 
tenor. Excellent for church use. 


Seltsam—Sah, Wie Im Traum—Konigskinder 
(Three songs) 
By Hans Morgenstern 

Hans Morgenstern has written three very singable songs. 
One imagines him to be an admirer of Richard Strauss, 
to judge from the general style both of vocal line and ac- 

companiment. 
Garden Gossips (Song) 

By Ralph Cox 

_ Very pretty, light song to a dainty lyric. 
in a recital group, particularly for soprano. 


The House by the Side of the Road (Song) 
By Kenneth S. Clark 

: Straightforward, effectively written song to Sam Walter 

Foss’ poem, with its sentiment summed up in the final two 

lines: “Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 

and be a friend to man.” Effective climax. Particularly 

good for tenor. 


Oh, For a Closer Walk With God (Sacred song) 
By Bernard Johnson 
Church solo in the most approved organistic style. Bern- 
ard Johnson is unknown to the reviewer, who is, however, 
willing to risk odds of three to one that he is an organist. A 
well made composition with an effective climax. Both piano 
and organ accompaniment are supplied. 


God Keep You, Dear (Song) 
By Cecil Osik Ellis 
_A straightforward “English ballad” with some peculiari- 
ties of notation that seem calculated to scare away the 
average artist who sings this class of song—and which 
might have been avoided. 


The Resurrection (Sacred Song) 
By Pearl G. Curran 
This was evidently written to be a Sunday morning solo— 
and it is. It is several years since this reviewer devoted 
earnest attention to the Bible, but he is inclined to quarrel 
with Miss Curran, both about the spelling and the number 


Good for use 
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of syllables in Mary “Magdalene.” 
syllables out of it. 
When Moonlight Falls on the Water (Song) 
By Nicholas Douty 
A little, atmospheric number, not half so complicated 
harmonically as it looks at first glance. 
Let My Prayer Come Unto Thy Presence 
(Sacred song) 
By A. W. Binder 


_ Quite conventional, but well made and thoroughly effec- 
tive as a solo either for the soprano or tenor of the church 
choir, 


July 





Miss Curran gets four 


(The John Church Co., New York) 


The Meadow (Song) 
By Raymond Lyon Bowers 


Excellent, light song, especially good for soprano, with 
considerable opportunity of showing off a good top register. 


A Man Goin’ Roun’ Takin’ Names, and I’m 


A-Goin’ To See My Friends Again (Songs) 
By R. Nathaniel Dett 
A Man Goin’ Roun’ Takin’ Names is a fine tune and 
R. Nathaniel Dett has given it a sympathetic and effective 
arrangement in the John Church Company’s series of 
Negro Folk Song Derivatives. I’m A-Goin’ To See My 
Friends Again is another splendid tune in the same series 
and another fine arrangement. There is a vigor and direct- 
ness about these two songs that make them stand out from 
the mass of rather sentimental spirituals. 


June On the Boulevard (for Violin and Piano) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman; Arranged for Violin and 
Piano by Sol Cohen 
One of Mr. Cadman’s typically graceful, fresh tunes 

well arranged by Sol Cohen for violin and piano. 


The Old Chapel by Moonlight (For piano) 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
This is an astonishing title for Mrs. Beach (whose 
thoughts gravitate toward the concrete rather than the 
abstract) to indulge in. The music itself, needless to say, 
is of excellent quality, tuneful. It would be a good num- 
ber to use as a soft offertory for organ. 


Above the Clouds (For piano) 
By Ulric Cole 
An attractive melodic piece, made with a thorough knowl- 
edge of piano idiom and furnished with an attractive har- 
monic dress. 


Elementary Theory and Practice 


By Robert Bartholomew 

The publishers report that Robert Bartholomew's Ele- 
mentary Theory and Practice is being very widely adopted 
for public school work and a glance through the book makes 
it apparent why this is the case. As the author says in his 
preface, while the subject matter is not new, its presenta- 
tion is, to a certain degree—and not only new, but dif- 
ferent, more simple, effective and direct, and so designed 
that the pupil is prepared to continue his work with any 
system of harmony which the school where he studies later 
may have adopted. The author directs that the instructor 
should, in presenting the work, require the student to sing 
or play the musical form before taking up the representa- 
tion—a very wise provision indeed. Written lessons are 
to be used only as tests and the problems are first to be 
worked out on the perforated sheets of music paper which 
make up about half the book. This book is a concise, pithy 
and complete presentation of everything there is in ele- 
mentary musical theory and practice and it can be heartily 
recommended. 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 
A Japanese Sunset (Song) 
By Jessie L. Deppen 
The well known Cleveland critic, Archie Bell, has pro- 
vided some simple little verses which have been set to 
music with a real feeling for their color, by Jessie L. Dep- 
pen. An excellent number for any popular program. Pub- 
lished several years ago, and continues a “hit” number. 
Copy in hand, 1924 edition. 
Moon Dream Shore (Song) 
By Eugene Lockhart 
A quiet song which can best be classified by saying that 
it reminds one of the type of Victor Herbert's great suc- 
cess, My Little Gypsy Sweetheart. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Six Miniatures for the Piano 
By Berenice Benson Bentley 


The titles are as follows: The Elf and the Fairy, Swing 
Song, October Wood, Birthday Dance, Slumber Song and 
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The Dreaming Child. In these titles the mood is decidedly 
poetic and picturesque. This has been carried out in the 
music, which is attractive and at the same time instructive. 
About second or third grade. 


Boy Scout Pieces for the Piano 
By Henrietta Griswold 
There are three pieces in this set; all three extremely 
easy. Words have been introduced ‘between the lines to 
indicate the meaning of the music. Very attractive second 
grade studies. M. J. 


Alexius H. Baas on Long Tour 


Alexius Baas, the distinguished baritone, who scored a 
huge success last winter at his Chicago recital, and who is 
one of the foremost musicians in Wisconsin, hailing from 
Madison, where he has been located for several years, is 
now on a three months’ tour with the Central Community 
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ALEXIUS H. BAAS 


Chautauqua Company. His act opened on June 8 at Urbana, 
Ohio, and will close September 10 at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Baas’ program is not devoted entirely to singing. 
He is giving Shakespearean readings which include selec- 
tions from Hamlet, Macbeth and = forum scene and con- 
spiracy scene from Caesar. Mr. Baas, as is well known, 
was at one time a member of the Ben Greet Players, which 
presented out-door attractions. Besides this work Mr. Baas 
is singing the following arias: Prologue from Pagliacci, 
Infelice from Ernani (Verdi’s opera), and the Evening 


Star from Tannhauser. His songs include Negro Spirituals, 
his own musical settings to Kipling’s popular number Oonts, 
On the Road to Mandalay and Danny Deever. From reports 
at hand, Mr. Baas is scoring heavily everywhere. 


Kinsey to Sing with New York Symphony 

Mr. and Mrs, Jackson Kinsey, left New York on June 20, 
via “Buick,” for Chautauqua, where among other important 
appearances he is to sing twice with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Albert Stoessel. 
Great things were predicted for Mr, Kinsey when he came - 
under the Anderson management, but much greater than all 
expectations have been his successes at the Springfield Fes- 
tival, with the New York Liederkranz, at New York Uni- 
versity, at Aeolian Hall, New York; as soloist with the 
Buffalo Guido Chorus, as well as his appearance with the 
Newark Lyric Club. Mr. Kinsey has been reéngaged for 
the National American Music Festical in Buffalo next 
October. 





Thorpe Pupil Scores in Atlantic City 
On June 18, Elizabeth Chew, an artist-pupil of Harry 
Colin Thorpe, appeared as soloist at the High School Audi- 


torium in Atlantic City, N. J., under the auspices of the 
Salem M. FE, Church. Her numbers were received with 
much applause. Mrs. Chew also appeared on June 26 in a 


group of modern songs at the Hotel Denis 
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DUNNING SYSTE 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—-WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Summer Class 
—July 22, Estes Park, Colorado 
Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 


MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Fereet, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
uly, . 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Cavecate Halil, New 


York City; Pouc Goptery, 3465 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. For information address 


5839 Palo Pinto St., Dalias, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., July 21, 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Normal 
classes held in Chicago in July. For 
further information address Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July; Ch cago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 
Classes: Dailas—July; Denver, Colo, 
—August. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

ISABEL M. TON 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Hel 
St., Houston, Texas. — 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
&t., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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PARIS INVADED BY CELEBRATED ARTISTS 





(Continued from page 5) 


Viotinists ALL 

Bronislaw Huberman has given several recitals of violin 
music in Paris this season, winning perhaps more praise 
from violinists and students of the violin than rapturous 
applause from the general public. Huberman’s programs 
are rather solid fare for a public which likes effervescent 

He played in the hall of the Conservatoire and in 
Gaveau, at which later concert a sonata by Brahms 
received an extraordinarily fine interpretation Sut I en- 
ioyed Huberman most when he gave two lectures, or in- 
formal talks, at the Institut Moderne de Violon. He be- 
van with an apology for his bad French, and said he was 
like the man who was asked if he could play the violin 
and who replied that he did not know, as he had never 
tried.( Huberman managed to make himself understood, 
he had never spoken French in public before. Of 


dr inks 


T 
pain 


houg 

oad when he took his beautiful Stradivarius out of its 
case and played movements by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, to illustrate his talk, we heard the violin play- 
ing of a man who had many times played in public and 
in private At these lectures I met Renée Chemet, who 
was in excellent health and as busy as a beaver preparing 


for her forthcoming concert at the Albert Hall in London 
vith Chaliapin, and learning forty new pieces for her next 
\merican tour, beginning in October. 
Thibaud remains as popular as ever’- Everything is sold 
out when he plays in Paris. I think the French are glad 
fecl that they have a violinist all their own who can 


meet the Russian violinists and tilt with them in any tourna- 


ment. In addition to his recitals in Salle Gaveau, he has 
appeared at the orchestral concerts given by Casals with 
his Barcelona orchestra in the Theatre des Champs Elysées. 
He and Casals played the double concerto for violin and 


cello by Brahms, This work is so seldom played here it 
might almost be called a novelty. The Frenchman and 
the Spaniard gave a most effective and intense performance 
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NOW IN EUROPE 


of the German work, but I still think a double converto is 
a mistake, not musically but psychologically. The atten- 
tion is divided between two personalities. I always have 
to recall Gay’s couplet: 

How happy could I be -with either 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 

Of course, I do not maintain that I am right and that 
Brahms is wrong, but I still do not approve of this Uncle 
Tom's Cabin with Two Topsies. 

New Wine 1n Op Borties 

The Spanish violinist, Manén, has played here this season 
several times in recital and with orchestra. He has many 
admirers, especially among the large colony of his fellow- 
countrymen. He is the fortunate possessor of the Stradi- 
varius on which Sarasate played during the greater part 
of his career. I often wonder if it sounds as well for 
Manén as for Sarasate. Too many years have passed 
since I heard Sarasate play for me to be sure how his 
playing would sound to my older and more critical ears 
today. I am always greately interested, nevertheless, in 
the violins on which great masters dead and gone have 
confided the inner secrets of their musical souls. Viotti’s 
Stradivarius, at present played by the charming English 
girl, Marie Hall, must surely have memories of another kind 
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Photo by Clarence Lucas 
TASCHA SINAYEFF, 
the young Russian-American violinist from Boston, who 
gave a recital in Paris with the celebrated pianist, Brailowsky. 


of emotional tug at its withers in days gone by. And the 
rich and royal Maggini on which Henri Marteau plays to 
his pupils and the public of Berlin, once voiced the caprices 
and sentimental fancies of De Beriot. Last week I heard 
and handled the beautiful Guadagnini on which Vieuxtemps 
did such extraordinary playing in the early part of last cen- 
tury. It is now in «he. possession of Robert Pollak, who 
played at the concert given -by E ‘, Korngold in the 
concert hall of Hotel Majestic. Pollak played in various 
cities of the United States and Canada- before the. war. 
He spent some four years in Russia as an Austrian pris- 
oner, being set to work to teach the violin in Moscow. He 
thus escaped the fate of many musicians who had to do 
work which injured their fingers and arms. He is never- 
theless quite willing to leave Russia behind him and begin 
again his career as a traveling concert artist. 

Korngold, whose opera, Die Tote Stadt, has been played 
in more than fifty theaters, including the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, was said to be on a honeymoon 
trip to Paris. However, be that as it may, he gave a 
concert mostly of his own compositions, playing the piano 
parts himself and leaving the -vocal work to Rosalie Miller, 
and the violin to Robert Pollak. 

SzIGETI 

Joseph Szigeti, of whose very fine violin playing I have 
so often written, gave another recital in Salle Gaveau dur- 
ing the busy season and again filled the hall. On this 
occasion he was obliged to get along as, best he could 
without me in the audience, and I hear that he bore up 
nobly and played his very best to the great delight of his 
numerous admirers in Paris. 


Dusukin Piays BEeTHeveN 


Samuel Dushkin did not have mae display for his bril- 
liant technical powers in the smaller Beethoven pieces he 


was called on to perform at the-Beethoven Cycle now ‘tun-» 


ning its six-fold length at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 
But beautiful tone, perfect intonation, correctly appropriate 
style proved that Samuel Dushkin is an artist in the strictest 
meaning of the word. At concerts devoted exclusively to 
Beethoven I suppose it is permissible to play any old thing 
so long as it was written by Beethoven. That could be 
the only excuse for dragging the first and second Leonora 
overtures out of the dustroom where Beethoven himself 
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placed them when he composed his Leonoré No, 3. Per- 
haps the composer en ae concerts of his music in years 
to come when all his rubbish as well as his glorious inspira- 
tions woyld be played without regard for merit or public 
interest. Consequently Dushkin had to learn a number of 
unknown and unexciting works of the very uneven composer. 
All the more credit is due to him for the admirable inter- 
pretation he gave them 
Heiretz SMILED 

Since the last sentence above was written I have heard 
the finish of the Beethoven concerts conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. The Ninth Symphony performed by several 
soloists, a choir and the orchestra filled the second part 
of the program. The first part consisted of the violin con- 
certo with Jascha Heifetz as the soloist. A very eminent 
violin teacher here, whose pupils have won fame as violin- 
ists, said in my presence that the Heifetz performance of 
the Beethoven concerto was the finest he had ever heard 
anywhere. No testimony of mine could carry as much 
weight. I must add, however, that Heifetz has acquired a 
warmth of expression which | did not observe in his play- 
ing when last I heard him in London two years ago. Of 
course, he was recalled times without number and present- 
ed with an enormous floral tribute consisting of a violin 
as big as himself, And then Heifetz smiled! The famous 
sphinx-like face relaxed into a human smile and every- 
botly shouted’ bfavo! * 

HormMaNnn Stirs Sanit Up 


At the preceding concert the soloist was Josef Hofmann 
whe played Beethoven’s G major concerto in his inimitable 
way and caused more hubbub at a concert than I ever 
remember to have heard be‘ore. The pounding and stamp- 
ing and shouting and clapping could not be silenced until 
he returned to his Steinway and played more Beethoven 

the Turkish March from the Ruins of Athens, of course, 
which every admirer of Hofmann has heard him play a 
dozen times before. Still the old Beethoven tune, tran- 
scribed by Rubinstein and touched up in places by the skil- 
ful hand of the motor-car improver and pianist himself, 
is very grateful to the public ear and was tremendously 
applauded, 

Damroscu Gets THE LeGion or Honor 

There are concertgoers in New York who have told me 
that they are now too familiar’ with the interpretations of 
Walter Damrosch and are glad to turn to some of the 
visiting conductors for a change. 

Well, what of it? I think I remember reading that the 
Children of Israel told Moses they were tired of that 
manna stuff and wished to goodness they could get back 
to the fleshpots of Egypt. Anything for a change has been 
the watchword of humanity ever since Eve wondered what 
apples really tasted like. I have heard many Londoners 
say they have had enough of Sir Henry Wood and would 
be glad to change him for some other conductor for a 
season, I wish those bored people could see the audiences 
abroad welcome Sir Henry Wood and Walter Damrosch 
when they are the visiting conductors who afford a wel- 
come change to Londoners and Parisians who are too 
familiar with their local conductors. Walter Damrosch 
has been received with acclaim and deluged with honors. 
The French Government decorated him with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor at the last concert. At every con- 
cert he was vigorously applauded and frequently recalled. 
1 heard Walter Damrosch conduct an orchestra thirty-six 
years ago when he was a young man, and | heard him con- 
duct here in Paris at all the concerts of the Beethoven 
cycle. I have no hesitancy whatever in saying that no 
conductor I ever heard has worn so well, so far as I am 
concerned. His avoidance of extremes, his straightfor- 
ward, honest interpretations of the composer’s ideas 
without interpolated touches of Walter Damrosch and 
sensational effects, his absolute fidelity to the text, have 
built up for him a solid reputation which does not fluctu- 
ate with the season or alter while other brilliant and cap- 
tivating conductors come and go with thunder and a flash 
of lightning and disappear in darkness. 

MoI!seiwitscH ELEGANTLY PARISIAN 

Benno Moiseiwitsch came over from London and gave two 
recitals in Salle Gaveau. He has not played here very 
often, and for several seasons he has been on tour in Amer- 
ica and Australia, Consequently he had a small audience 
for the first recital. The second recital drew a much larger 
public, indicating that if he will come regularly to Paris 
for a few seasons he will havea following, for his easy 
and elegant manner of playing are much to the taste of 
Parisians, Moiseiwitsch is, of course, an artist of great 
experience and he takes full and empty halls as they come 
without much comment. But many beginners are pain- 
fully surprised to find that a local reputation in one city 
is worth next to nothing in another city. Some of the 
Parisian pianists have pointed out to me their success in 
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Paris as a guarantee that they would have crowded halls 
in London and New York, I tell them that I wish them 
great success in London and New York, but that their 
success in those and other cities must depend on the way 
they play when they get there and not on the reputation 
they leave behind them in Paris. 


Next, PIaNnists 
Edward Schlossberg is a young pianist from California 
who has spent some time with Schnabel in Berlin. He 
Paris last week and gave a recital in a small hall 






aaa bservatoire, which could have served no prac- 
tical. se whatever, as neither the musical public nor 
the fr ntatives of the press will journey so far from 


the accepted centers of music, Perhaps the pianist gave 
the recital for the sake of his health, He was very much 
handicapped with the piano, but he proved himself a master 
of the art of piano playing, an intelligent interpreter of the 
best kinds of piano music, and the possessor of a person- 
ality which cannot fail to please an audience. A few re- 
citals in a less remote hall and on a piano more akin to 
os pianist’s touch would soon give him a reputation worth 
aving. 

Youra Guller is a pianist who is rightly held in high 
esteem the Parisian public, to whom her peculiar name 
is less than it is to those who speak English. I believe 
she is partly Russian and partly French. At any rate she 
is a very pleasing pianist with a large following here. | 
went to the Salle des Agriculteurs a few nights ago to 
hear her interpret Weber’s Sonata in A flat, an old fash- 
ioned work now, which only a few chosen artists with the 
right kind of temperament can make interesting to a mod- 
ern audience. Youra Guller is one.of those chosen artists 
The reason why I think she played it remarkably well is 
that the old sonata sounded so fresh and young in spirit 
I was told that her Bach and Haydn and Debussy were all 
equally good. She is a very undemonstrative player who 
does not believe in illustrating the music with contortions 
and grimaces. 

Henri Deering, who played Rachmaninoff’s second con- 
certo at one of Goldsheim’s orchestral concerts in Salle 
Gaveau last Sunday, is an American pianist whose recital 
in London, some year ago or so, pleased me very much, 
He again demonstrated his beautiful art as a pianist when 
he played with orchestra. Why is he not better known? 
He lives most of the time in Berlin, or near it, and emerges 
to give a recital in the Cimmerian darkness of unmusical 
countries from time to time. He ought to carry his torch 
abroad more frequently so that those who dwell in dark- 
ness shall see a great light. 


Mme. LescuetizKy Piays For AMERICANS 


Madame Leschetizky, otherwise Marie Gabrielle Les- 
chetizky, returned from her London successes to give a 
semi-public recital in the concert room of the American 
Women’s Club a few days ago. The two most important 
numbers on her imposing program were Liszt’s Fantasia 
and Fugue on the name B-A-C-H, and Chopin’s sonata in 
B minor. Her brilliant technic, full, singing tone, and her 
dashing manner completely won the hearts of her hearers, 
who gave her a rousing reception and recalled her many 
times to the platform. The musical direction of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, by the way, is in the capable hands 
of Madame Tamara Lubimova. an American pianist, who 
played a few years ago with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York. 

Briturant YounG Boston VIoLinist 


I attended a concert in the Salle des Agriculteurs last 
week which was doubly interesting. The name that drew 
me to the hall was Brailowsky. He was to play Beethoven's 
Appassionata. Sonata and a group of Chopin pieces, "Of him 
and his playing I shall say nothing at present. Probably 
a cablegram will have announced his engagement for an 
American tour long before this letter floats across the 
ocean on a plodding steamer, The surprise of the evening 
was the violin playing of a young lady from Boston—a 
girl of Russian descent who was born to play the violin. 
I do not know why I should have been surprised, as I 
had gong heard her play before an audience of 2,500 
people in the great hall of the Sorbonne some weeks ago 
Yet for an inexperienced young girl to occupy a concert 
platform jointly with an artist of Brailowsky’s calibre 
and to come off with flying colors was a feat of which 
even a famous violinist might be proud. She was re- 
called many times and had to play several extra numbers 
to an audience which had just shouted itself hoarse for 
the popular and brilliant Brailowsky. The Boston girl’s 
name is Tascha Sinayeff, a name which is altogether likely 
to become a household word, if health and musical en- 
thusiasm endure. Tascha Sinayeff played the violin when 
she was a child, but she was never exploited as a child 
prodigy to the detriment of her nervous system. How many 
concertgoers have heard a girl of about seventeen play 
Vitalli’s chaconne and the Brahms concerto at the same 
concert? From a popular point of view her program was 
far too heavy and serious. But the Brahms concerto was 
selected by Marsick himself, who said all capable judges 
of violin playing would know how seldom young girls could 
do justice to such a tremendous work. And then Marsick 
wrote a letter which IT saw and read in which he expresses 
the opinion that Tascha Sinayeff will be the greatest woman 
violinist of modern times, I question the wisdom of making 
such a statement, as it is easy to make young artists be- 
lieve that they are already at the top of the ladder. But 
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as Marsick, the teacher of several world famous violinists, 
wrote the letter without consulting me I shall report his 
letter without consulting him, 

NieLKA Draws AN AUDIENCE 


I missed Beethoven’s seventh symphony the other night 
in order to put in an appearance at a vocal recital by Mar- 
guerite Nielka and I am not sorry that I did so as I have 
heard the symphony about 777 times and am likely to sit it 
out a few more times before the fatal sisters three decide 
they have had enough of me. Marguerite Nielka had a large 
audience in the Salle des Agriculteurs, notwithstanding 
the competition of twelve important concerts at the same 
hour, including John McCormack at the Beethoven con- 
certs, Kubelik at the Opera House, and Cortot at the Con- 
servatoire. I like the straightforward manner, honest 
singing, and unconventional programs at the Nielka con- 
certs. She does not call herself a Californian lark, a 
Swedish nightingale, or a Welsh cuckoo. She merely an- 
nounces that Nielka will give a recital or sing at an or- 
chestral concert, and she gets an audience, 

A DamroscH RECEPTION 

We all seemed very happy the other evening at a recep- 
tion last week to Walter Damrosch in the apartment of the 
American pianist, Frank Lawton. I spent most of my time 
in conversation with the composer, Blair Fairchild, and the 
pianist, Clara Rabinowitsch, who expects soon to return 
to her native heath, to wit New York, and go on an ex- 
tended tour towards the setting sun. But I could not help 
reflecting that hardly any of the artists there assembled 
were born, or more than infants, when | last met Walter 
Damrosch at a reception. Our encounters have been behind 
the stage ‘after concerts. Thirty years ago, however, David 


Bispham held a musical reception at his London residence, 
and there I met Walter Damrosch and Anton Seidl. And 
thirty years hence . . .? : 

As a matter of record I give the names of artists who 
helped to make the cycle of Beethoven concerts a success. 
Alfred Cortot, Josef Hofmann, Samuel Dushkin, John 
McCormack, Jascha Heifetz, Marcelle Demougeot, Rosalie 
Miller, Ketty Lapeyrette, Gabriel Paulet, Hector Dufranne 
At one of the Beethoven concerts | met Pierre Monteux, 
just back from his Boston engagement. Both he and Ma- 
dame Monteux said they regretted leaving their friends in 
Boston and expressed the fear that they would not feel 
at home in Paris for a long time to come, At another 
concert I exchanged a few words with Kochanski, who is 
playing at the Mozart Festival very shortly. The last 
time I met him London we had to speak French. Now, 
after his American tours, he speaks excellent English in 
Paris. 

I was formally presented to Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor 
of the New York Times, by Mrs. Miller on the evening 
when her daughter, Rosalie, took part in the excerpt from 
Fidelio, but as I saw no notice taken of me in the New 
York Times I refuse to tell the readers of the Musica. 
Courrer what the musical accomplishments of Mr. Ochs 
are. If I had more space at my disposal I would give it 
to Mengelberg and his Amsterdam choir and orchestra, 
which have created little less than a sensation here. 

As for Koussevitzky, all I can say at present is that he 
will not present his Boston audiences with the same sym- 
phonic, or unsymphonic, fare he puts on his orchestral 
rograms here. Boston Baked Beans and Koussevitzky’s 
‘urdled Kaviar are not gastronomically synonymous 
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M.T.N.A. CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN ST. LOUIS 


Leon R. Maxwell, the newly elected president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, is a believer in ac- 
tion, and early action at that. With the next convention 
scheduled for St. Louis, the date some six months away, 
President Maxwell has been steadily at work for the past 
several weeks laying plans and outlining a program that 
bids ‘fair to make the St. Louis meeting a memorable one. 
Through questionnaires sent out early in the spring to the 
members of the executive committee, some fifteen in num- 
bér, many worth-while and valuable ideas and suggestions 
have been received. 

Of special interest is the agreement of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, noted New York vocal teacher and president of the 
National Association of Singing Teachers, to deliver the 
principal address at the vocal conference. Some of the 
State music teachers’ associations are taking steps to see 
that as an association they are officially represented at the 

.7T.N. A. Already the Alabama and Louisiana associa- 
tions have voted to pay the expenses of accredited dele- 
gates to St. Louis for the meeting, and the presidents of 
several other associations have expressed their interest in 
the idea and will bring the matter up before their respective 


associations for their immediate discussion and early decision, 
Letters have been sent to the music directors of some one 
hundred colleges, asking for suggestions regarding in 
vestigations and experiments being conducted in their in 
stitutions along musical lines, also suggesting a campaign 
for membership. Several of the answers already received 
contain interesting material 

The committee chairmen who have accepted their ap 
pointments and are already working on their share of the 
program are as follows: Francis L. York, American Music 
Conference; H. H. Bellamann, College Committee; E. L 
Birge, Public School Music Committee; C. N. Boyd, Organ 
and Choral Music Committee; J. L. Erb, Music Intelligence 
Tests Committee. 

Ernest Krohn, of St. Louis, chairman of the local com 
mittee on arrangements, reports a splendid enthusiasm on 
the part of the musicians of the city towards the coming 
convention and expects before long to have completed the 
necessary arrangements for the entertainment of the musi- 
cal visitors on December 29, 30, and 31. The headquarters 
of the M. T. N. A. for the convention will be at the 
Hotel Chase. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 


Z PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 











Master THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK Summer 

Course at | Dear Mr. Proscho — re February 23, 1923. School at 

McPhail Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding iiatabatent 

School, Min- | of the TRUE ART of singing and ‘the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover N. Y. July, 
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THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB, 
It recently gave its twenty-second annual concert in the University Gymnasium before an audi- 


This is one of the largest college glee clubs in the country. 
(Photo by Doust) 


Belle L 
ence of nearly 1,500. Harold L. Butler is dean of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University. 


Brewater, director. 
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JOSIAH ZURO, 
conductor and founder of the Sunday Symphonic Society, 
who is offering to unknown American composers an oppor- 
tunity to hear their music actualiy performed by an orches- 
tra, Mr, Zuro will present the best of the native composi- 
tions at his concerts in the George M, Cohan Theater, and 
will award a@ prize of $100 to the selection that is most 
favorably received, (Photo © Elzin) 


have just completed a concert tour through Switzerland. 


MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ. 
An interesting photograph taken last summer in Australia, 
This summer Mme. D' Alvarez is singing abroad both in opera 
and concert. (Photo by Falk) 


TOSCANINI AND HIS LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 
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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG. 


Latest photograph of the father of the modernist movement, 
just taken at the Prague Festival, where with his operatic 


monodrama, Die Erwartung, was produced for the first time 


with Mme. Guthiel-Schoder, of the Vienna Opera, as the 
A full account of the produc- 
issue of the 


exponent of its single figure. 
tion appeared on page 5 in last week's 
MUSICAL CouRIER. 


This picture shows the orchestra at rehearsal in the hall of the Verdi Conservatory, Milan, 
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A STILL MOVIE 


of Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna, singing on Saturday afternoon, June 7, at Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip’s garden party. Maestro Franchetti, who accompanied the singer, appears 
directly inside the door. 


AT RAVINIA PARK. 
(1) Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and 
Gennaro Papi, conductor, both of the 
Metropolitan, arriving in Chicago 
after a fine trip by motor, with no 
mishaps in the way of motor trouble 
or blow-outs, only their arrest in an 
Ohio town for speeding. Tokatyan 
writes on the back of the picture: 
“T need the dry cleaner. Plenty of 
oil.” (2) Off for a walk to Watkins 
Glen Spring. (3) The Tokatyan 
bungalow at Highland Park, where 
the tenor's bride joined him last week, 


THE UNIQUE PRIMA DONNA, 
This is neither Suzanne Lenglen nor Helen Wills; it is none other than Our Mary, 
whose last name is Garden and who has more vim, go and capacity for keeping in the 
public eye than most singers of half her length of time on the stage. She admitted 
the other day to forty-seven years—-and look at that youthful figure! Besides, it's 
only 8:15 a. m. The place is Monte Carlo and she is on the courts every morning 
promptly at 8, so reports say. Later parts of the day include bathing and automobil 
ing. In the evening she goes to the races—at the Casino, where les petits cheveaur 
run regularly. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 
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DAVID PESETZKI, 
pianist, on arriving in Los Angeles recently to fill an engage- cae = mS a ee 
ment at the California Theater, was welcomed by Medea pa 5 . : 
Radzina, motion picture actress, who presented him with GITTA GRADOVA, 
bread and salt in accordance with an old custom of their pianist, who scored such an unusual success at her debut in New York this past season that a second recital soon 
country, Russia. (Photo by J. C. Milligan) followed. On page 42 of this issue she replies to a recent letter sent to the Musica Counter by Heather Harris 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


w. with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be- 
HENRI 7 AY hind them, See, “The Practical Psy- 
chology of Voice,” pub. G, Schirmer, 


Studio: 30 West 72nd &t. which is a Complete Vocal Method, 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in successful 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free 


h > 
" With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 


making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 

All communications should be addressed 
latormation Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Matter of Ethics 
June 2, 1924. 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

Having noticed at different times the stand your paper is 
taking in that it emphasizes the necessity of maintaining 
ethics in the musical profession, prompts me to write you 
today, as I have had some pefsonal, rather unique, experi- 
ences with our “ethics,” and I hope that others of our pro- 
fession will be stimulated to help along in raising ethics 
and policies to a higher standard instead of allowing corrupt 
policies to be used not only by individuals, but also in recent 
years by some of the schools and colleges supposedly of 
high standard. 

It seems they will stop at nothing and resort even to cheap 
trickery to gain their end. I could go on ad infinitum to 
cite instances of minor factors in fair play and ethical rela- 
ions toward fellow professionals, but will content myself 
with a few excerpts of some experiences, thinking that you 
want to know about this, and hoping that others will be 
encouraged to give their experiences as well, as | am certain 
I am not the only one singled out and distinguished by the 
attempt of individuals and institutions to rob them of their 
nupils. 

' The following are only a few instances where pupils of 
mine have been approached by individuals or institutions 
offering them scholarships to wean them away from me. 

A student of mine was offered a scholarship in a branch 
other than her major (the cello) from a certain school in 
Chicago. However, when the pupil was given to under- 
stand that she would have to discontinue her cello instruc- 
tions with Hans Hess and take of the instructor on their 
faculty, the student refused the scholarship offer. 

Received a letter from another widely advertised school, 
asking me to let some of my pupils play in its orchestra, 
and, after helping them out with four of my best students, 
you can imagine my surprise upon learning that two of 
these students had been approached with the offer of free 
scholarships with the cellist on their faculty. All four pupils 
are with me still. 

The following is an excerpt of a letter received recently 
from a pupil of mine and will speak for itself; “Mr. Hess, 
may I tell you something which I want you to know entirely 
because it 1s a proof of my loyalty to you and admiration of 
your success? I was offered a scholarship in cello here in 
Chicago this year, but did not accept it because of my 
greater confidence in your teaching.” 

Another phase of unethics: A certain violinist of Chicago 
called over the phone asking for some one of my Students 
ready to accept membership in his trio, which request I com- 
plied with. It was quite a shock to me when, after a certain 
period, the student did not report for his studies, I 
learned that our friend the violinist had recommended some 
other teacher, saying that he would get special fine rates for 
him. The young cellist, being in need of a position, felt 
obliged to heed the violinist’s suggestion. He is neither with 
me nor the other teacher any longer. 

If we are going to start warfare of this sort, the end is 
not in sight, as naturally we can all play the same game, but 
I think you will agree that that sort of tactics will not onl 
destroy prosperity enjoyment, but also the nobility and high 
standard of our profession, 

Let us start something, and it must: be done by a “leader” 
such as you have’ always been in weeding out corrupt poli- 
cies of this sort. Let us not use scholarships as bribes or 
lures. Neither do think that we should pauperize our stu- 
dents by giving free lessons or scholarships to those who 
can well afford to pay, but to reserve them, as in the good 
old days, for those students which are worthy but not able 
to pursue their studies otherwise. Public contests should be 
a matter of honor and tests to stimulate all students to 
better their efforts. -These should not be affairs in any way 
rewarded by money, no matter in what shape—tuition or 
cold dollars. Scholarships, on the other hand, should be as 
secretly guarded from publicity as alms that are dealt out 
to the deserving but poor. 

Very sincerely, 
Signed) Hans Hess. 


Credit to Arthur J. Hubbard 
New York City, June 13, 1924. 
To tHe Musicat Courter: 
In the interview published of mine in your paper of 


“May 29 a wrong impression was given and I do want to 


correct it. 

It was stated that I received a full scholarship at The 
New England Conservatory of Music, thus giving the im- 
pression that I received all of my training there. 

I did receive the scholarship there, which I used one year, 
then I went to Arthur J. Hubbard, the vocal teacher of 
Boston, with whom I remained almost three years, It is 
due to the training of Mr. Hubbard that I have reached the 
place where I am today. I consider Mr. Hubbard one of 
the best teachers of voice in this country, and I give him 
full credit for my training. : 

I will appreciate it very much if you will publish a state- 
ment of this in your next paper. 

Thanking you for your kindness and interest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cuaries Stratton. 


Music Week in Wyoming 
Casper, Wyo., June 16, 1924. 
To the Musica Courter; 

I have been much interested in reading your accounts of 
National Music Week activities from many sections of the 
land, and it occurs to me that you might like to know of our 
work in Wyoming. ¥ 

Our Governor, the Hon. William B. Ross, was greatly 
interested in having us celebrate throughout the State, and 
to that end appointed a local chairman in every town having 
1,000 or more inhabitants. I served as State chairman, and 
most of the local chairmen havé sent me reports and pro- 
grams showing splendid results of their work. 

In nearly every town the activities were begun with fes- 
tival programs in all churches, with appropriate sermons. 
Many churches gave sacred. concerts during the afternoon 
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of May 4. During the week all the picture houses and the- 
aters had special music, some giving part of the time each 
evening to community singing. The luncheon clubs had 
fine programs, with talks on musical subjects, principally 
upon Music Appreciation and National Music Week. ral 
clubs, choirs, orchestras and bands entered into the spirit 
and gave generously of their time and talent. Wyoming 
boasts many musicians who are real artists, and these un- 
hesitatingly respond to every demand. There was music ac 
the theaters every noon, and music for the shut-ins at the 
hospitals and jails. 

I cannot think that anything was overlooked to give folk 
in all walks of life an opportunity to hear good music. We 
stressed the point of having variety, so we succeeded in 
making the appeal reach everybody. 

The schools were provided with good programs every 
day and preparations for memory contests were carried on 
with the actual contests taking place some weeks later. 

In this connection I would like to tell you one incident of 
a country lad who shows some talent besides a great ambi- 
tion. This boy lives seven miles from town and rides to 
and from school in the county bus each day of the term. 
The final contests were held on a Saturday when the bus 
does not operate, so the lad walked the seven miles and 
back. He was awarded a little gold pin for a perfect mark, 
but we hope that this is only the beginning of a fine career 
for this ambitious boy of eleven years. 

I hope that this information will prove interesting. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Mrs, Berta Siru, 
President of Wyoming F. M. C. 


“Credit Where Credit Is Due” 
To the Musicat Courter: 

In the Musica Courter, issue of June 29, in the Utica, 
N. Y., items, in speaking of Mabel Zoeckler, soprano, who 
has been scoring splendid successes this season, it mentions 
her as being a pupil of Amy Ellerman at the Witherspoon 
studios. Miss Zoeckler has been studying at the Ellerman- 
Coxe studios. Calvin Coxe, tenor, and Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, have both been highly endorsed as teachers by 
Herbert Witherspoon, but have a studio of their own, inde- 
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Gradova Answers Esther Harris “Protest” 
To the MusicaL Courter: 

In your issue of May 29 you published a letter under 
the heading, “A Protest from Esther Harris,” and a half 
page advertisement of Esther Harris. 

I am not going to correct all the erroneous statements 
made in this letter, the identical contents of which Esther 
Harris has already used before on two occasions in your 
paper to gain publicity and advertise herself. On January 21 
of this ad I wrote you and corrected the erroneous state- 
ment of Esther Harris that she had taught me for seven 
years, giving me lessons lasting from one hour to three 
hours, Imagine a child of eleven years receiving piano les- 
sons lasting three hours! The fact is, that Esther Harris 
has taught me in all four years from my eighth year until 
my eléventh year and all other statements in her letter are 
as exaggerated as this one. It is also not true that I ever 
played for Teresa Carrefio 

To guard the public against such misrepresentations and 

socalled “Protests,” I give here the basic facts of my musi- 
cal education. My first instruction I received from my 
sister. At the age of seven I entered the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago, where I remained one year. 
Then I came to Miss Harris, who instructed me from my 
eighth to my eleventh year and then Esther Harris turned 
me over to Maurice Aronson, with whom I studied two 
seasons, During the time I studied with Mr. Aronson I 
played in many pupils’ recitals, but Mr. Aronson’s name 
never appeared on the programs as being my teacher; in- 
stead the programs gave the name of Esther Harris. 
_ In 1918, Esther Harris brought me to New York to con- 
tinue my studies. I was in New York for two seasons, 1918- 
1919 and 1919-1920, taking lessons from Sigismund Sto- 
jowski. After I had already been one year in New York 
I visited Chicago and I was urged by Esther Harris to 
pose as her pupil and appear in a pupils’ recital in 1919. 
The picture you published August 12, 1919, was signed at 
that time, after T had been already for three seasons under 
other teachers and after having studied one year in New 
York under Sigismund Stojowski. I was at that time four- 
teen years old and then did not realize the injustice done 
to other teachers. All this I would never have brought 
out if it had not been that Esther Harris wrote as follows 
to your paper as published in your issue of March 6, 1924: 
“There has developed in the music profession a ring of 
dishonest teachers, who, by offering free scholarships to 
successful, talented pupils of other teachers, hope to lure 
them away from the instructor.” etc., and shortly after- 
wards she continues, saying: “Take the case of Gitta Gra- 
dova, who has recently scored much success in New York 
recitals.” Does Esther Harris quote my case to prove that 
some dishonest teacher lured me away from her by offer- 
ing me a free scholarship? Was it not Esther’ Harris 
herself who turned me over to another teacher in het school 
and did she not herself later on bring me to New York to 
another teacher? 

Then in your issue of May 29, under the heading, “A Pro- 
test from Esther Harris,” she states: “My purpose in writ- 
ing this is not for publicity; it is a protest against those 
teachers who deliberately and maliciously take students 
from other teachers,” and here again Esther Harris uses 
my name and picture to illustrate her so-called “protest” 
in a half page advertisement. 

Against whom does Esther Harris direct this so-called 
“Protest,” as she herself has sent me to other teachers? 

Why these accusations of Esther Harris of “dishonesty 

of other teachers,” who “maliciously take students from 
other teachers”? and why does she use my name and my 
pictures when my case has absolutely nothing to do with 
her so-called “protest”? 
_ Esther Harris herself turned me over to another teacher 
in Chicago and brought me herself to another teacher to 
New York, and when, four and half years ago in 1920, my 
good fortune made me meet Djane Lavoie-Herz in Chicago, 
ali (Continued on page 48) 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY OFFERS 1924-25 PLANS 


Many Well Known Artists Engaged—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal. June 14—Elias Hecht, founder of 
the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, announces the 
following interesting plans for the ensuing season. As has 
been the custom during the past eight seasons, the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, after its fall tour, will give 
a series of six concerts in this city. At four of these con- 
certs the society will have the co-operation of several dis- 
tinguished assisting artists, the names thus far 
disclosed being Felix Salmond, Dohnanyi, and Germaine 
Schnitzer, who scored such a genuine success as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra last season. Ar- 
rangements are now being completed with the Philharmonic 
Quartet of Los Angeles for a joint appearance with the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, at which sev- 
eral octets will be performed as well as quartets by the indi- 
vidual organizations, The Chamber Music Society—the 
personnel consisting of Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Walter 
Ferner, Nathan Firestone and Elias Hecht—is now enjoying 
its yearly vacation, after which rehearsals will begin on pro- 
grams for the forthcoming season. Several novelties and 
the usual repertory of classics, in the interpretation of which 
the society has established an enviable reputation, will be 
prepared not only for the San Francisco concerts but for 
many dates to be fulfilled throughout the West. 

Notes. 

Ernest Bloch, the eminent composer, will arrive in San 
Francisco within the next few days to hold a master course 
at the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, of which Ada 
Clement is at the head. The course is designed especially to 
assist the teachers and the student to acquire a method for 
application in his own musical work, whether it be teaching, 
interpretation or composition. Those who have already en- 
rolled include prominent resident musicians and well known 
artists from Southern California as well as other States. 
The plan of the course will be as follows: Lecture I— 
Pedagogy; Lecture Il—Harmony; Lecture I11—Counter- 
point; Lecture 1V—Form; Lecture V—Fugue. 

Jascha Schwarzmann, a young cellist of distinction and a 
member of the San Fransisco Symphony Orchestra, left for 
Europe, where he will remain until October. During his 
sojourn abroad, Mr. Schwarzmann will appear as_ soloist 
with the principal symphony orchestras in Vienna, Warsaw, 
Berlin and Dresden. During the past season Mr. Schwarz- 
mann appeared in San Francisco at the Pacific Musical Soci- 
ety, the California Theater Sunday morning symphony con- 
certs, and at the Mill Valley Musical Club. 

Alfred Hertz and Mrs. Hertz have left San Francisco for 
Los Angeles, where Mr. Hertz will conduct the summer open 
air symphony concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. The emi- 
nent conductor will remain in the Southern city until late 
September, returning here for a brief rest before preparing 
for the San Francisco symphony season. 

Janet Hale presented a number of her pupils in a 
concert which took place in the Italian Room of the Hotel 
St. Francis. A large audience appreciated the efforts of 
the young pianists. 

Henry Block, of S. Hurok, Inc., was in San Francisco 
recently arranging next season’s tours of the artists and 
attractions, under his control, with Manager Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, of this city. Among the Hurok attractions which 
Mr. Oppenheimer will present are Anna Pavlowa and her 
Ballet Russe, Alma Gluck, Ganna Walska, Chaliapin, Ina 
Bourskaya and Ernestine Schumann- Heink. 

Harriette Murton, coloratura soprano and artist pupil of 
Pearl Whitcomb, scored a brilliant success when she ap- 
peared before themembers of the Pacific Musical Society. 
Miss Murton also was the soloist at the California Theater 
Sunday morning concert of June 8 

William Edward Johnson, baritone, who resided in San 
Jose for some time and who for the past few months has 
been in Europe, scoring a number of successes in various 
music centers, has returned and has established his residence 
in Oakland. Mr. Johnson has resumed his studio activities 
and is looking forward to a busy summer. 

Hother Wisner, violinist, was responsible for an excellent 
concert given at the Ansgar Danish Lutheran Church on the 





evening of June 3. An enjoyable and carefully selected pro- 
gram was interpreted by Rose Florence, the prominent 
mezzo-soprano ; Esther Deinger, pianist ; Austin Sperry, bari- 
tone; G. N. Krull, baritone; Hother Wismer, violinist, and 
Helen McClory and Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, accompanists. 

C. H. A 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June- 16—The Bickford Group of 
Stringed Instruments gave a recital, June 6, at the Ebell 
Club Auditorium, assisted by Edward H., Phillbrook, bass- 
baritone. The stringed instruments were offered in solo 
work, duets, ensemble and a complete mandolin orchestra. 

The Egan School presented an ambitious musical comedy, 
The Three Twins, at the Egan Theater, the afternoon of 
June 15. The cast was drawn from the students of the 
school, trained by Robert W. Major of the drama depart- 
ment, Roland Paul of the vocal department and Mlle, Prager 
of the dance department. 

On the night of June 14, the United Scandinavian Male 
Chorus, of 100 voices, gave a concert at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium of American and Scandinavian Music. Harold 
Proctor, tenor, was soloist. 

A Mexican and Spanish program was given under the 
auspices of the Spanish Consul, Senor Orfila, at the Gamut 
Club by the Vendreli Sisters, Sanchez Molgosa, Poli Mora 
and Esther Zarco, 

The McKinley Night High School Orchestra, assisted by 
several volunteer professional soloists, gave . concert in the 
high school auditorium the evening of June.1 

Hague Kinsey, a leading Los Angeles musician and com- 
poser, has just received a check for $500 plus interest for 
six years, which he won with the song, Astra, from the 
Practical Patriotic League during the war. In looking over 
the papers of the League it was discovered that the prize 
money had never been paid. 

Marshall Stedman’s Studio is reported extremely busy. 

Harold Hurlbut has opened his summer voice classes in 
the Music Arts Building. 

Vilma Erenyi, Hungarian pianist, is locating permanently 
in Los Angeles. 

R. Le Monte Parker and his American Band gave a con- 
cert at Lincoln Park recently. 

Yeatman Griffith’s second Los Angeles master class in 
singing shows a large number of teachers enrolled. 

On the afternoon of June 9, St. Mary’s Academy pre- 
sented Agnes Temple in piano and violin recital. 

Maude Fenlon Bollman, in connection with her work at 
the Marta Oatman School, has opened a studio in her home. 

Maude M., Falconer, director of the Nature Music School, 
is planning a children’s summer school for teachers and 
students. 

The music at the New Forum Theater is of an excep- 
tionally high order. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of California will hold 
its Fourteenth Annual Convention in Santa Barbara, July 
1 to 4. 

Arthur J. Hubbard, well known voice authority, will be 
in Los Angeles for two months this summer. 

Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, holding master classes 
under the auspices of the State University, is to hold a 
similar class in Los Angeles from July 28 to August 30. 

The Bowl summer concert officers are planning to encour- 
age young artists by permitting them to appear with the 
orchestra. The permission is competitive. 

Joseph Diskay, tenor, was engaged to sing for the Holly- 
wood Athletic Club the night of June 15 

Louis Graveure, baritone, will conduct 
here from August 25 to September 26. 

At the annual meeting of the Wawan Club, officers for 
the coming year were chosen as follows: Mrs. William E. 
Maber, president; Charlotta Comer Wager, first vice-pre si- 


master classes 


dent; Mrs. Roger Steritt, second vice-president; Ger- 
trude Ross, third vice-president; Mrs. William’ Duf- 
field, fourth vice-president; Mary Teitsworth, recording 


secretary ; Letitia Williams, financial secretary ; Helen Chute 
Dill, treasurer ; Bessie Fuhrer-Erb, auditor, and Mrs. W, H. 
Anderson, parliamentarian. 

Mrs. P. C. Beamer, of the Hilo Woman's Club, presented 
one of the most unique programs of the recent Biennial 
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Convention, bringing many of the musicians from Hilo with 
her, The program of Hawaiian music was typical of the 
Islands. 

Grace Wood Jess is resting at her charming apartment 
after one strenuous season and preparing for another which 
promises to be equally as strenuous. 

Albert Ruff arrives in Los Angeles to conduct master 
classes, under the auspices of the Zoellner Conservatory, 
June 20. 

Otto Morando was to have gone to Vancouver to take 
charge of a master class but Eastern pupils, who preferred 
Los Angeles, persuaded him to hold the class here. His 
pupils in Vancouver are expected here also 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is rusticating after his Eastern 
trip before taking up his summer classes, B. L. H. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle, Wash., June 6.—The Seattle concert season is be- 
ing rapidly brought to a close, though not with a sigh of 
relief as has sometimes been the case, for the year has been 
filled with musical events of a high order and with fewer 
of the less satisfying type. 

On May 8, Jeanne Gordon gave an interesting recital, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Federation of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. She sang a beautiful program de- 
spite great difficulties, having been in an auto accident in 
California and as a result not only carried a bandaged arm 
but a lame limb as well. 

To conclude the series of the Women’s Federation, Mme. 
Galli-Curci was presented on May 26. She was assisted, as 
usual, by Homer Samuels at the piano, and Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist. She drew a capacity house and was presented 
in the place of John McCormack, whose engagement earlier 
in the season was canceled. 

The closing concert of the Seattle Civic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mme. Davenport-Engberg, was given on 
May 4, with Gabrilowitsch as assisting artist. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch has not been heard in Seattle before, and there is a 
rumor of his re-engagement next year. He played the Em- 
peror concerto of Beethoven and a group of numbers with 
his accustomed vigor. The principal offering of the orches- 
tra was the fifth symphony of Beethoven, in which Mme. 
Davenport-Engberg showed an increasing improvement in 
the ensemble of her orchestra. 

The Amphion Society, Seattle’s noted male chorus organi- 
zation, gave its closing concert on May 7 with Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, formerly of Seattle, as its assisting artist. 
Graham Morgan, the director of the organization, is bringing 
the work to a finish never heretofore attained, and both the 
public and the men under his baton are deeply appreciative 
of his splendid work. 

Paul Pierre McNeely, local pianist and teacher, presented 
an artist student, Gladys Bezeau Phillips, in a splendid piano 
recital at the Plymouth Church Auditorium, May 19. Miss 

Phillips made a fine impression upon her large audience. 

Moritz Rozen, of the State University, presented Frances 
Tanner in a violin recital at Meany Hall on May 21. Miss 
Tanner possesses good musical judgment and thorough mu- 
sical training, 

May 21 was the first of the professional concerts given 
by the Civic Music Club, presenting Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, 
contralto; Jack Killiam, tenor, and George Bailey, blind pian- 
ist. They are well known in Seattle and their performances 
met with the approval of all present. The Civie Club is 
doing good work in fostering a movement to promote a 
kindlier and more co-operative feeling among the local pro 
fession. 

Activities at the Cornish School have been filling every 
evening and almost every afternoon during the past month. 
In fact, as many as four recitals have taken place on many 
afternoons, drawing large audiences which are ever becom- 
ing more interested in the work of this splendid institution, 
especially when the broad scope which it offers is realized. 

J. H. 


Seattle Hears Fine Recital 

Seattle, Wash, May 24.—Gertrude White, lyric  so- 
prano, assisted by Max Elster, violinist, with Oscar Moline 
at the piano, gave a recital in the Queen Anne Church last 
night which drew a good sized audience. Miss White, who 
has been prominent in New York musical circles (she sang 
in Dr. Carl’s choir) sang arias and songs with excellent 
effect. Blanche Camp’s The Passing Storm, with violin 
obligato, was one of her well received numbers. Miss White 
plans to go to Los Angeles for the Summer, and should she 
remain there it will be at our own loss. S 
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Josephine Lucchese 

Josephine Lucchese’s trans- 
continental tour of eighty- 
three recitals in little more 
than five months was brought 
to a brilliant close in the 
second half of May when 
she appeared at Doylestown, 
Pa. under the auspices of 
the Monday Musicale, on 
May 19, and at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, on 
May 26. L , 

That also in Philadelphia 
and Doylestown she de- 
lighted large audiences and 
that, once more, she won for 
herself enthusiastic encomi- 
ums from the critics will be 
apparent after a persual of 
a few of the many laudatory 
critiques received by the 
young and beautiful canta- 
trice: 

One of the latest and decidedly 
one of the most interesting events 
of the musical season occurred at 
the Academy of Music last even- 
ing, in the’ appearance here in 
recital of Josephine Lucchese, the 
charming young prima donna s0- 
prano, Last evening she gave new 
evidence of her power to charm 
an audience, proving that she is 
an excellent concert singer as 
well as a brilliant operatic artist 
In the realm of florid vocalism 
so skillful she is that she has not 
inappropriately been called “The 
American Nightingale.” iss 
Lucchese is endowed with a voice 
of rare beauty and a natural gift 
of song that good training has 
developed and enhanced. Her vo 
calism is fluent and easy and 
true.——-Evening Bulletin, 

The harming young prima 
fonna was in the best of voice, 
and she gave of it lavishly, res 
yonding to insistent encores. 
foquirer 


Her enunciation and diction, 
her correct pronunciation of Eng 
lish, Italian, French and Spanish, 
the exactness of pitch and pus 
of tones, even in the most di 
cult roulades, trills and cadenzas, 
place her among the eminent col- 
oraturas of the day and bespeak 
for her a future of extraordinary 
achievement, which is expected to 
equal if not surpass those who 
have gone before. Her program 
consisted of twelve numbers anc 
she thoroughly delighted the large 
audience (the house was com 
pletely sold out) with encores 
enough to content them, The 
deafening and prolonged applause 
showed a deep sense of apprecia 
tion.-Evening Star 


She sang with apparently equal 
ease and fluency of diction in 
four languages, scoring her great- 
est sucess in some of the war- 
horses of coloratura work, She 
has seldom been in better voice 
than last evening and all her 
work was very deautifully done, 
whether it was lyric as in the first 
group or coloratura in the num- 
bers already cited, and she was 
compelled to respond with encore 
numbers after each appearance. 
Her charming stage presence add- 
ed to the pleasure of her vocal 
work, which has never been better 
in this city, whether in opera or 
in concert,-Public Ledger. 


Endowed with youth and girl- 
ish beauty, an ingratiating per- 
sonality, and, above all else, a 
remarkably sweet and flexible 
voice, Lucchese advanced through 
a formidable program of operatic 
arias and songs from which it 
was difficult indeed to choose the 
most entrancing. Her purity of 
intonation and absolute inerrancy 
of pitch provoked among the au- 
dience murmured complimentary 
comparisons with ‘etrazzini, 
Sembrich and Galli-Curci, It is 
hard to predict the limit of her 
future Certainly, when through 
maturity her voice attains its full 
volume, the great coloratura so- 
pranos who have been adjudged 
phenomenal in the past wil have 
to look to their laurels,—Bucks 
County Daily News (Doyles- 
town), 


Wellington Smith 
Although it was his first 


appearance in an acting role, 
Wellington Smith, baritone, 


who played the part of Eli- 
jah in the recent dramatic 
performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio of that name 
in Boston, received unani- 
mous praise from the news- 
paper writers of that city. 
The Boston Transcript said 
of his work in this difficult 
role: 

Of the principals, Wellington 
Smith as Elijah was the best 
singer as well as the most effect- 
ive actor, His was a difficult part 
upon which depended the success 
of the oratorio, 


The Boston Herald wrote: 


The work of the singing actors 
on the whole was creditable. More 
must be said, however, for Well- 
ington Smith, who, as Elijah, had 
a very heavy part. The manage- 
ment is to be congratulated upon 
its choice of Mr. Smith in that 
role. His yoice is sufficiently pow- 
erful, and in sending it to the 
furthermost parts of the Opera 
House he yet retains control of 
it, so that it has all the warmth, 
the color, the beauty of tone which 
those who have heard him in ora- 
torio are wont to associate with 
it, 

The Boston Post said: 

Wellington Smith last night as 
Elijah made his operatic debut, 
and both the force of his char 
acterization and the skill and in- 
telligence of his singing altogether 
commended him. 


Mabel Garrison 


Mabel Garrison had the 
name part in the premiere 
verformance of Francesco 
3, De Leone's American 
opera, Alglala, at Akron, 
Ohio, on May 23, and that 
she created this difficult role 
with great success was the 
unanimous verdict of the 
critics, Excerpts from some 
of their reports of the per- 
formance are reproduced 
herewith: 

Miss Garrison satisfied even the 
most critical listener, while her 
florid singing was delivered with 
finish and repose. To her fell 
the heavy burden of the evening, 
for she was on the stage three 
fourths of the time and was 
rarely relieved from singing. Her 
voice was in splendid condition 
and she managed the high tessi- 
tura of Alglala’s music with ar- 
tistry and good taste.—Pierre V. 
R. Key, Akron Beacon Journal. 


Mabel Garrison portrayed the 
role of Alglala in an artistic and 
beautiful manner. She has created 
a role which she may add to her 
already large repertory. It is 
a difficult role, in that the singer 
must be on the stage from begin- 
ning to end, This did not seem 
to deter Miss Garrison in the 
least from giving an exquisite 
performance. Her voice is clear, 
warm and sweet. It is dramatic 
and lent itself well to the lyric 
arias.—-Selma Schwartz, Akron 
Press. 


Mabel Garrison as Alglala 
proved to be a most lovable char- 
acter and won a permanent place 
in the hearts of local music lov- 
ers, especially those who follow 
operatic productions consistently. 
Her beautiful soprano was well 
adapted to the emotions of her 
role, and contained many revela- 
tions of the true deeper feelings 
of an Indian maid as contrasted 
with the wild type of life spent 
on the open prairies and rolling 
plains. Her dramatization also 
evinced a perfection which only 
an artist of her skill and ex- 
perience could attain. Her par- 
ticular triumph was perhaps in 
the Bird Song, a love duet in the 
second part sung with Edward 
qonnasn. - Tom Leahy, Akron 
tvening Times. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Appended are excerpts 
from a few of the very 
numerous press notices of 
Reinald Werrenrath : 

While he sings, technic does 
not exist, It is buried in a spon- 
taneous outpouring of song... . 
Werrenrath is comparable only to 
Werrenrath, His art and his 


versonality have carved out for 
Cine a niche in American music 
from which he never will be 
ousted. It is his.—-Omaha 





So entranced were his listeners 
by his excellent interpretation, his 
forceful personality and_ rich, 
colorful voice, that he had to res- 
pond to an encore after each 
division. As a good measure of 
joyous song, he had to sing two 
encores at the end before the 
audience arose from their seats,— 
Brooklyn Daily Times. 





His audience was delighted with 
his clear, resonant voice, his sym- 
pathetic interpretation, and his 
charming manner, Repeated en- 
cores called him back every time 
he left the stage.—-Grand Junction 
Daily Sentinel, Delta, Colo, 


Frederick Southwick 


Concerning Frederick 
Southwick’s Aeolian Hall 
recital of February 4 the 
New York papers spoke as 
follows: 


Frederick Southwick, baritone, 
has had considerable experience 
on the concert platform and this 
fact was evidenced by his sing- 
ing. He disclosed a knowledge 
in igoosting the content of a 
varied list of songs which was far 
ahead of that shown by the aver- 
age recitalist. That his voice is 
musical was demonstrated by his 
delivery of such numbers as 
Strauss, Zueignung was deliv- 
ered with intelligenct, and Rhene- 
Hatais’ Il Pleut des Petales des 
Fleurs was well sung.—New 
York Herald. 


Frederick Southwick sang bari- 
tone songs in English, German 
and French, in a flexible voice 
which was pleasing.—New York 
American, 


Mr. Southwick sang a program 
of ingratiating possibilities. He 
is good at phrasing and his dic- 
tion helped.—New York Sun, 


Mr, Southwick was at his best 
in the Schumann and Strauss 
numbers.—New York Times. 





Frederick Southwick has trained 
the lower register of his voice 
well. He is a pleasing singer.— 
Telegram and Mail. 


Good phrasing and diction.— 
New York World. 

Displays voice and depth and 
volume. Seriousness was the dom- 
inant note. .. . German group 
brought diversity of expression. 
.. + The lower notes best.—New 
York Tribune. 


Ethelynde Smith 


The accompanying ex- 
cerpts refer to a_ recital 
given by Ethelynde Smith 
in Boise, Idaho: 


It was not only Miss Smith's 
unusually well trained voice 
which revealed splendid technic 
and colorful rasing which 
pleased the audience, but her 
decidedly human _ personality, 
which some great singers ey 
“She has mastered the art of 
breathing,” remarked a physician 
in the audience, to his neighbor, 
“I love her winning personality, 





‘so unaffected,” said another list- 


ener. “I must have a lesson from 
her tomorrow, her technic is won- 
derful,” said a musician,—Idaho 
Statesman, 


Miss Smith charmed her audi- 
ence with her pleasing personality 
and clear, bell-like soprano tones, 

iss Smith's voice is of remark- 
able range, and her enunciation 
was perfect. She completely won 
her audience.—Capitol News. 


Fred Patton 


At the performance of 
Samson and Delilah given 
recently in Hartford by the 
Hartford Oratorio Society, 
Fred Patton sang three dif- 
ferent roles and his success 
in the varied parts assigned 
him is best illustrated by a 
uotation from the Hartford 
aily Courant : 


Fred Patton, singing three diff- 
erent characters, was admirable 
and individual in them all, and 





showed the brilliant qualities of 
his rich and fine voice at best 
advantage. 

The Hartford Daily Times 
said: 

Mr. Patton made a large num- 
ber of new friends. He showed 
the same comprehensive knowl- 
edge of things musical for which 
he has always been noted, 


Henry F. Seibert 


These press comments re- 
fer to Henry Seibert’s 
recital in Binghamton, May 
14: 

The program played by Mr, 
Seibert a one in which melody 
revailed, and which had charms 
or the listener with the least 
musical education as it did for 
the musically trained, of which 
there were many in the audience. 
Every number of Mr. Seibert’s 
program was played with clarity 
and beauty of phrasing, and the 
organist succeeded in producing 
a loveliness of tone that made 
the whole recital most enjoyable 
to everyone who heard it. The 
numerous stops were used most 
effectively, . . . In_response to 
insistent applause, Mr. Seibert 
supplemented these and the other 
numbers on his program of 
twelve selections with several en- 
cores, the last peing Holy Night, 
played with the lights in the 
auditorium lowered.—Binghamton 
Morning Sun, 








The series of special pipe organ 
recitals on the Kilmer Memorial 
organ at the North Presbyterian 
Church, which began the first 
week in Lent and continued with 
weekly events during that season 
ended last night with an _ enter- 
tainment by enry F. Seibert 
of New York. He gave an ex- 
hibition on the large instrument, 
using the stops and other appoint- 
ments of the organ with a view 
to showing their possibilities, and 
affording one of the most re- 
markable programs heard here in 
a long time. .. . Applause greeted 
the organist as he concluded his 
selections last night and it was 
in response to hearty demand that 
he supplemented the program with 
several selections, the last of 
which was Holy Night, played 
with the auditorium lights low- 
ered. Among the numbers that 
Mf. Seibert played were Andante 
Rustico, Allegro Vigoroso, Christ- 
mas in Sicily, and Second Con- 
cert Study composed by Pietro 
Yon, the Italian composer who 
appeared recently in St. Mary's 
church. The first two of these 
selections were greatly enjoyed 
for their melodious qualities. The 
last was a study for pedals, and 
cflered an exceptional opportunity 
for the organist’s demonstration 
of expert pedaling. A familiar 
composition of which Mr. Seibert 
gave 1 interesting organ versicn 
was The Music Box (Liadow- 
Heinroth). The Handel Largo 
was another favorite, especially 
leasing as it was interpreted by 

r. Seibert.—-Binghamton Press. 


Ruth Rodgers 


Ruth Rodgers won the ac- 
companying encomiums fol- 
lowing her recent Philadel- 
phia debut: 

Ruth Rodgers was the soloist 
of the evening and one that could 
be enjoyed without reservations. 
We have no way of knowin 
where Miss Rodgers acquired suc 
perfection of the singing art, but 
we think all aspiring singers 
should hear an artist of her pecu- 
liar type. She has evolved an 
organ which approaches the ideal. 
Always true, used with the finest 
skill, she has a command of in- 
terpretation that enabled her to 
sing a_ diversified Se of Ger- 
man, French and English songs 
in the most appealing and_artis- 
tically satisfying manner, It was 
a privilege to hear such singing, 
and one evidently fully appreci- 
ated by the audience.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Ruth Rodgers was the soloist 
and -her singing gave great pleas- 
ure, If any felt she was tempting 
fate by undertaking Ah! fors e 
lui, the apprehension was soon 

uieted; she gave it in a fashion 

at could bear the inevitable com- 
parison. Miss Rodgers is a so- 
pane with a perfect command of 
er voice in both peer and lower 
register and a skill in coloratura 
which enables her to avoid with 
success the pitfalls lying in wait 


for the inexperienced. Her voice 
has warmth as well as the limpid 
quality such as an aria as this 
of Verdi’s demands. In the group 
of songs she showed the true in- 
terpretative instinct, The encores 
to which she responded were well 
earned.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 

A singer of dignity and ise 
and of gracious demeanor withal, 
she commands a voice of high 
range, which reaches its top notes 
easily. Her method is invariably 
of refined intelligence, and she 
had a most hospitable reception.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Anita Malkin 


Anita Malkin, daughter of 
Joseph Malkin, the cellist, 
has studied the violin in 
Europe for a year, and on 
April 2 appeared as soloist 
in a concert in Bochum on 
the Rhine, Germany, win- 
ning many press praises, 
from which these comments 
are culled: 

The little fingers mastered ele- 
gant passages with easy freshness 
and Roe technic.—Volksblatt, 





She played Mozart’s concerto, 
and Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capric- 
cioso with technically clear and 
pure tones.— Merkischer Sprecher. 

The Anzeiger printed 
much concerning her sure 
technic, which mastered with 
equal neatness the rich fig- 
ures of Mozart and the 
rugged music of Popper, 
mentioning also her delight- 
ful tone quality, and ripe 
execution, 


Mary Jordan 


Mary Jordan, contralto, 
was soloist with the Albany 
Mendelssohn Club at its 
fourteenth annual _ spring 
concert on May 29. The Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press 
received her favorably, the 
night before, the reviewer of 
that paper stating: 

Mary Jordan, contralto soloist, 
was at once a favorite. Her deep, 
ample, and glowing tones in a 
Wagner Rienzi aria revealed the 
best method of the Wagnerian 
singer; a group of French songs 
found Tes Yeux and Impression 
Basque most interesting, thougs 
all were brilliantly sung. In the 
Woods of Finvara by Burleigh 
(dedicated to Miss serene : 
Tally-Ho by Leoni; Lullaby by 
Scott; and Surely the Time Has 
Come by Rogers were other pro- 
grammed songs. They proved 
that Miss Jordan’s voice can deal 
with every mood of music, and 
her treatment makes each song a 
dramatic picture. She is an ar- 
tist who reaches the public by 
purely artistic methods. There 
were many encores, the first and 
last of which were given with a 
fineness of interpretation which 
was a delight. 


Sylvia Lent 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, end- 
ed her first American con- 
cert season with two May 
festival appearances—the 
first, in recital at the Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, Music Festi- 
val on May 16, and the sec- 
ond as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor, 
at the Thirty-first Festival 
of the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, Mich, 
on May 22. The following 
press reports have been re- 
ceived anent these appear- 
ances: 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, won the 
raise of hundreds of music 
overs when she appeared in the 
second program of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual May Festival at 
Cornell College, Friday afternoon. 
Miss Lent surprised with her 
mastery of technic and the ex- 
uisite tone of her instrument. 
She played with impressive sim- 
ee and excellent style.-—Cedar 

apids, Iowa, Gazette. 





Sylvia Lent, very youthful in 
appearance but with a breadth to 
her playing that belies her years, 
was quite a feature of the pro- 

ram. She was heard in the 
3ruch concerto, with its ingra- 
tiating adagio, and her perfor- 
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mance disclosed a technical mas- 
tery of high order. Her bowing 
is clean, her intonation accurate, 
her tone one of lovely quality 
and the girl has fire and tem- 
perament that makes her inter- 
retations of unusual interest.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


After spending the sum- 
mer in London, Miss Lent 
will return in the fall for 
her second concert season in 
this country. 


Jeannette Vreeland 


“Jeannette Vreeland Scores 
Triumphant Appearance. 
Such is the headline which 
appeared in the Brantford 
Expositor, of Brantford, 
Can., after Miss Vreeland’s 
recent appearance there as 
soloist_with the local Schu- 
bert Choir. To quote the 
paper further: 

Miss Vreeland may have sung 
before larger audiences, but she 
never sang before a more appre- 
ciative one. The audience desired 
encores after each number. Miss 
Vreeland won all the hearts of 
the audience. Her appearance in 
Brantford will long be remem- 
bered. 

Miss Vreeland sang re- 
cently in Providence, R. L, 
with the University Glee 
Club, and The Providence 
Journal stated: 

Miss Vreeland who was pleas- 
antly remembered, received an 
unusually warm welcome from 
the club and audience. She sang 
three encore selections before she 
was permitted to say good night. 

The fine diction of Miss 
Vreeland was again com- 
mented on when she sang 
with the Cecilia Society of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

“Her voice is strong,” said the 
Ridgewood Herald, “but of great 
clarity, smoothness, and _flexibil- 
ity; her diction is admirable, and 
her personality decidedly pleasing. 
She has all the charm of youth, 
both in looks and manner, She 
won all hearts.” 


Charles Stratton 


Charles Stratton made his 
sixth consecutive appearance 
at the Nashua, N. H., Mu- 
sic Festival and added an- 
other triumph to his score. 
Here are the notices—com- 
plete: 

The tenor, Charles Stratton, 
brought to the part of Samson a 
voice beautiful in ony, dra- 
matic when occasion demanded it, 
and capable of bringing out the 
en portions of the role in a 
charming way. In the more dra- 
matic portions the voice was res- 
onant, big and very high without 
strain or effort, and Mr. Strat- 
ton’s sense of dramatic fitness 
was many times evident during 
the evening.—Nashua Telegraph, 
May 17. 


By his constant endeavor to at- 
tain the highest ideals in his art, 
Charles Stratton, the tenor, has 
progressed as no young artist in 
so short a time in the country’s 
musical center, New York, e 
reception accorded this singer last 
night was further evidence of the 
Nashua public attitude toward 
him, and he must have felt dis- 
tinct gratification after his many 
recalls. His singing not only 
had variety and robustness last 
night, it had color, virtues not 
usually associated with one so 
qotee.—-Naseue Telegraph, May 


Paul Althouse 


“Musical honors as far as 
the soloists are concerned 
must be awarded to Mr, Alt- 
house,” said the Hartford 
Daily Times after the popu- 
lar tenor’s recent appearance 
there in Samson and Deli- 
lah. The paper speaks of 
Mr. Althouse as “an ideal 
Samson” and goes on: 

_ Much of the tenor score is re- 

citative, but Mr, Althouse put 
into this an intensity and a zeal 
which lifted it out of the realm 
of the ordinary narrative and 
made it a virile, living, unusual 
part of the opera. He occupies 
a high place among American and 
foreign-born tenors of this or any 
other day. 
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Alfredo Gandolfi 


Alfredo Gandolfi, _ bari- 
tone, recently made some 
excellent guest performances 
with the De Feo Opera 
Company in Baltimore, Fol- 
lowing are some excerpts: 


CARMEN: 

It was with great pleasure that 
the oa recognized Gandolfi, 
who took the part of Escamillo, 
A _thoroughl nished artist, vo- 
cally on histrionically in all 
he undertakes, his presentation of 
the Toreador was in no wise be- 
hind the othit roles in which he 
has appeared. he favorite 
and effective Toreador song he 
gave with immense vigor and 
meaning, It is a vocal number 
in which he shone as a master 
artist and with which he cap- 
tured the unceasing applause of 
the whole audience. — Evening 
Sun. 


Gandolfi, it goes without saying, 
sang the Escamillo with perfect 
finish, and with an almost incred- 
ible ardor and fire; incredible that 
is, when one considers that his 
roles are usually distinguished for 
their profound intellectual refine- 
ment. It is interesting and amaz- 
ing to see how well he sings a 
purely “physical” role-—Amer- 
ican, 


_ Tosca 
Gandolfi’s art never stirred 
deeper admiration or respect, and 
that is saying a great deal. His 
Scarpia was a triumph of imper- 
sonation and suggestion of the 
deeply hidden motives of this sin- 
ister and terrible character. The 
music of the role might have been 
written for him and he sang very 

beautifully.—News, 


As Scarpia, a, Gandolfi showed 
himself a consummate artist. His 
interpretation was absolutely in- 
dividual and his singing gorgeous. 
All the various passions, love, 
hatred and revenge he showed 
both in his singing and in his 
acting, 

It is questionable whether a 
finer presentation of the role can 
be found than that of Gandolfi 
last evening, and it is much to 
be regretted that local music lov- 
ers were not more in evidence to 
enjoy the remarkably finished per- 
formance.—Sun. 

Burrerfiy: 

Gandolfi, who established such 
an enviable reputation last year, 
proved himself last night to be 
a consummate artist vocally and 
histrionically, His voice is so 
pure, so attractive and so sym- 
pathetic that the hearer looks for- 
ward to his every reappearance 
after he has left the stage tem- 
porarily, . .. He is also possessed 
of an engaging personality and 
his every gesture conveys a dis- 
tinct meaning to his audience. It 
would be a difficult matter to find 
any other trio of singers so well 
qualified to sustain the three prin 
cipal roles in the opera.- Fan 


Boueme: 

Gandolfi took the part of Mar- 
cel. Vocally he is an artist un- 
usually gifted, and as an im- 
personator he is one of the most 
versatile. His singing is always 
that of the finished artist, and 
last night but added further lustre 
to his reputation.—Sun, 





BaRBIERE DE SIVIGLIA: 

There was the Figaro of Gan- 
dolfi, as finished and finely drawn 
a character as could be desired, 
with its intriguing ebullience and 
its suggestion of lighthearted and 
in a way polished propensity for 
mischief always in evidence. His 
interpretation of the role was 
complete, and he showed that he 
has not lost any of his vocal 
agility since he last sang the part 
here, even though his baritone 
has become heavier and more dra- 


matic,— News. 
Laura Lit Littlefield 
Laura Littlefield added 


one more to her long list 
of successes when she was 
heard in Portland, Me., re- 
cently with the Women’s 
Choral Society of that city. 

The reviewer of the Port- 
land Evening Express and 
Advertiser said: 

The musical event was made 
especially interesting by the ap- 
earance, as assisting soloist, of 

rs. Laura Littlefield, soprano, 
of Boston, whose brilliant dra- 
matic singing was received with 
reat delight. . . . Mrs, Little- 
eld is a Boston singer, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate and a brilliant and 
talented ene of wide experi- 
ence, Her fine dramatic soprano 
has some clear, thrilling colora- 
tura tones and, with her expert 
style and skilled voice handling, 
the vocalist made a very delight- 
ful impression on her audience 
last evening. . Mrs. Littlefield 
opened her program with a Moz- 
art aria, and next gave the fa- 
miliar Un Bel Di from Madame 
Butterfly, also appearing in a 
final song group, with several 
encores and the solos with the 
chorus, . . . The artist imme- 
diately displayed a wealth of 
musicianly easentions and she 
made hersel reat favorite with 
er bearers, he ease and ex- 
pestence shown, with the delight- 
ul carrying quality of her voice 
and the artistry in the inter- 
pretation of her varied program, 
made a display of all-round tal- 
ents which contributed to a very 
successful debut in this city. . .. 
¢ Mozart aria of course served 


first to show impressively to the 
audience Mrs, Littlefield’s artis- 
te gifts, and after this she gave 

Bra Lullaby as an_ encore 
(translation by Major Ingold). 

he air from Madame Butterfly 
was delivered with dramatic bril- 
liance and emotional feeling. The 
final songs again demonstrated the 
soprano artist's technical talents 
and her vocal charm, and _ still 
other encores followed these clos- 
ing selections, 





Emmy Krueger 


Emmy Krueger made her 
first festival appearance at 
the Ann Arbor Festival on 
May 21 with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock. The fol- 
lowing notices testify to the 
great success of the artist, 
who returns to Germany in 
June to appear as Kundry 
and Isolde at the Bayreuth 
Festival, under Siegfried 
Wagner: 

Of much importance at the first 
concert was the appearance of 
Emmy Krueger, dramatic soprano 
of Berlin and Munich opera, 
ge Krueger proved pleasing. 

is a matured, widely ex- 
= artist, with the poised 
paring and ease of manner which 
attests her full command of her 
vocal resources. Her voice is big, 
full, resonant and of the correct 
timbre and dramatic power to be 
very effective in Wagnerian arias, 
The distinguished singer was well 
received. She was heard first in 
the Beethoven aria, An die Holl- 
nung. A Schubert group dis- 
closed her ability to grasp the 
underlying spirit and poetry of 
this music and she sang with 
flowing fluency of line, intelli- 
gence, able proportion and rare 
beauty of phrase. But the real 
impress of her work to many 
came with the Wagnerian air, 
Dear Hall of Song, from Tann- 
hauser, where the sweep and 
ower ‘of her voice was displayed, 

She is an interpretative artist of 
distinction and her vocal gifts 
created considerable stir with the 
first night audience—Charlotte M. 
Tarsney, Detroit Free Press, May 


22. 


What followed was Emmy 
Krueger, a dramatic soprano new 
to these regions, but welcome to 
return, There is no question of 
the rare strength and brilliance of 
her voice for it flashed out again 
and again, enhanced by her in- 
telligence and personal attractive- 
ness.—-Cyril Arthur Player, De- 
troit News, May 22, 


Harold eee 


The following exception- 
ally fine criticism refers to 
a recent performance of 
Harold Morris’ trio: 


Of the other works on the pro- 
gram, Harold Morris’ trio was 
easily the most consequential, 
This is music of exceptional 
strength and originality, sinewy 
in structure, distinguished in 
speech, strikingly independent and 
self-sprung, and with a curious 
astringency of flavor that sets it 
apart from any other American 
music that we can recall. Mr. 
Morris seems able to avoid the 
cliches of his day without the 
appearance of undue anxiety over 
the matter. You hear no De- 
bussyan echoes, nor repercussions 
of Scriabin or Ravel or Stravin- 
sky in this austerely personal 
music. Yet it is never constricted 
or self-conscious; it flows and it 
is true rhapsodic, truly impas- 
sioned. It is a superb piece of 
writing and we can think of no 
contemporary composer who 
would not have been justified in 
yatting himself on the back if 
e had written it.—Lawrence Gil- 
man, New York Tribune. 

Appended is additional 
praise for this gifted pianist- 
composer: 

Harold Morris, who writes as 
eloquently as he performs, con 
tributed a sonata in which Max- 
imilian Pilzer gave a scholarly 
reading of the violin part, ad- 
mirably supported at the piano 
by the composer.—-Greta Bennett, 
New York American. 


Mary Mellish 


After the popular so- 
prano’ s recent appearance in 
Flushing, L. I., as soloist 
with the Orpheus Club, the 
Advocate commented: 

Her soprano is of a pure and 
delicious quality. In her per- 
formance we have the real and 
much-sought-for bel canto, that in- 
definable something in singing 
which begins after mere correct- 
ness and fine technic ends. Mary 
Mellish was a delight to the ear 
and to the eye. 


Marian Anderson 


Marian Anderson, an art- 
ist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, won the following 
praise from one of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., critics after her 
recent appearance in Provi- 
dence: 


This young woman, barely out 
of her teens, has a voice which 
promises a brilliant future. A 
voice of vast range, splendid qual- 
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ity ind absolute evenness of tone 
throughout, There was no shad- 
ing off in the higher notes, nor 
that unpleasant thickening of 
lower ones so often found even 
in great contraltes. Finely con- 
trolled temperament and an opu- 
lence of voice gave rich and 
varied coloring. Success lies not 
alone in the beauty of a singer’s 
voice, but in the clearness and 
perfection of enunciation — in 
which Miss Anderson excelled, 
Not one word was lost. 


E. Robert Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz has 
been touring abroad, giving 
concerts of piano music as 
well as chamber music con- 
certs under the auspices of 
the Franco-American Musi- 
cal Society. Among his solo 
appearances was one in 
Warsaw, and what the press 
thought of him is illustrated 
in the following: 

We must recognize Schmitz’ ap- 
pearance yesterday at the concert 
of the Artistic Club as one of the 
most important events of the sea- 
son; somehow a _ “revelation” 
which opens new vistas full of 
magnificent hopes for the artis- 
tic future of piano playing. 
Schmitz’ technic is truly a “dis- 
covery.” The most celebrated vir- 
tuosi and the most varied have 
played in Warsaw, but nobody un- 
til today has ever presented any 
thing as Schmitz has done, and 
his reform is the more admirable, 
as there is no shade of bluff, 
cheap effort or superficiality in 
his playing. His art relies upon 
serious foundation, well thought 
out, and what is "still better, it 
expresses a great art gift of 
God, 

One could concisely describe 
Schmitz’ technic as follows: From 
every known method of the past 
he seems to have selected the 
worthwhile principles, and pro- 
duces a HF moves of tone color 
unprecedented. The principal idea 
is simple: Each method of attack, 
even though sometimes one may 
seem eccentric, possesses inherent 
quality or character. This is why 
none of these methods should be 
discarded as a whole. No word 
can describe the infiniteness of 
nuances obtained by Schmitz. The 
conclusion is that a logical sys- 
tem must somehow be universal, 
unlimited and comprehensive. 

Before Bach the piano was 
played with four fingers flat on 
the keys while the thumb was 
hanging, inactive. John Sebastian 
Bach created the ‘“‘applikatur 
method,” utilizing the thumb by 
placing it on the semi-tones of 
the diatonic scale. His son, Philip 
Emmanuel, the great innovator of 
a new pianistic style, enlarged 
his principle. Later came other 
methods like the one fostering a 
motionless hand with pure finger 
activity, Also the easier methods 
of Leschetizky, of Breithaupt 
(called natural technic), then the 
method which requires the full 
weight of the hand free from the 
weights of shoulder and _ body. 
Schmitz seems to use all these 
methods for the reason that they 
are legitimate if used when ap- 
propriate, and he adds to them 
many pe rsonal effects. The secret 
of a rational use of all these prin- 
ciples seems to belong essentially 
to the great artist and musician, 
Schmitz, and with it he obtains 
a splendid plasticity and a rich- 
ness and diversity of effect un- 
equalled, 

lis program was composed 
mostly of modern works, these 
works which are so often the 
“test” of mediocre pianists. . . 
But at the start of the program 
we heard Bach, Couperin, Scar 
latti, and we had to admit that 
Schmitz is the master of all 
styles. Yesterday Schmitz aston 
ished, bewildered, and enthused 
his audience! Leaving Warsaw 
tomorrow we must state that when 
he comes back all the pianists of 
Poland must hear him.—-(Signed) 
Rosenzweigt, Courrier du Matin, 
May 6, 132 4. 





Marjorie Squires 


That Marjorie Squires won 
the approval of both critics 
and audience at her recital 
in Fredonia, N. Y., recently 
is evidenced by the following 
from the Fredonia Censor: 


The concert was a decided suc- 
cess from every angle, and Miss 
Squires won the lasting friendship 
and approval of the subscribers 
through her beautiful singing and 
gracious manner. The Brahms 
groups seemed to give special 
pleasure and the mark of appre- 
ciation which followed the singing 
of the selection from Jeanne d’Arc 
amounted almost to an ovation, 


Several additional songs were 
sung as encores, 
Ethel Wright 
Ethel Wright, contralto, 


recently gave a recital in 
Pittston, Pa., which was a 
most distinct success for her. 
The local paper, the Gazette, 
said of her singing: 


Possessing a charmingly gra 
cious, unaffected manner and an 
alluring voice used with an intel 

igent understanding, Ethel 
Wright, New York contralto, gave 
a recital before the Woman's Club 
yesterday afternoon, that was a 
happy climax for the final pro- 
gram meeting of the season. e 
program was divided into five 
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groups: Italian and German airs; 
an aria from La Gioconda; several 
Irish and English folk songs, and 
two groups of Indian songs, in 
which the soloist was at her best. 
With perfect freedom from the 
over-robust quality that mars 
some contralto voices, Miss 
Wright still possesses volume, 
which she showed herself capable 
of softening to a beautifully del- 
icate pianissimo, Her sympathetic 
interpretation of sprightly as well 
as meditative moods was one of 
the pleasing points of the recital. 
And the brief explanations with 
which she prefaced her numbers, 
assisted the audience to a better 
appreciation of the music, espe- 
cially in the songs founded on 
Indian Legends. Marked dra 
matic quality was shown in two 
songs by Cadman, In the Indian 
numbers, Miss Wright wore a 
genuine Indian costume in which 
she made an attractive picture 
against a background of Indian 
blankets and dogwood boughs. 


Mary Bray 


Mary Bray, one of Phila- 
delphia’s younger contraltos, 
a winner of one of the city’s 
Music League prizes and : 
State prize, is making pre dNe 
progress in the concert field. 
Recently she was chosen to 
sing the lullaby from the 
Incarnation, at a Philadel- 
phia concert. 

The role assigned to the con- 
tralto is short and more or less 
ungrateful, yet with only this 
small opportunity Miss Bray's 
impression upon her hearers was 
splendid. She possesses a voice 
of good quality, tones warm and 
round, and of remarkable clear- 
ness in the soft passages.-Even- 
ing Ledger, 

This spring she made her 
first appearance in Moores- 
town, N. J., and a large au- 
dience received her with en- 
thusiasm. She was especially 
praised for the “mellow 
beauty” of her voice, her 
interpretation and dramatic 
power and variety of tone 
color as shown in Debus- 

s L’Enfant Prodigue. Af- 
ter her appearance in Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., in May, she 
drew this headline: “Thrills 
Big Audience.” The re- 
viewer spoke of the lovely 
quality of her’ voice, the 


smoothness and excellent 
range, “rich, satisfying low 
tones and brilliant high 


ones,” the intelligence and 
feeling with which she sang, 
clear cut enunciation, musi- 
cal phrasing and her gra- 
cious stage presence. 


Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden added to this 
season's successes more re- 
cently in Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va., and at the 
Keene, N. H., Festival, as a 
glance at the appended re- 
views will testify: 

One of the finest voices ever 
heard in Richmond was revealed 
in the. great open spaces of the 
City Auditorium last night, when 
Cecil Arden, one of the mezzo- 
sopranos of the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, sang here for the 
first time. Miss Arden is lovely 
to look upon, is gracious in man- 
ner, is perfectly poised and has 
an entrancing personality, even 
. concert. What does matter is 

at she has a beautiful voice and 
b~ uncommonly large one; when 
she let it go, as the saying. is, or, 
if we must be technical, when she 
employed fortissimo tones, some- 
where up in the treble clef or 
just above, the voice was trium- 
phant in its beauty, richness and 
sheer volume. Even in the last 
row of seats beneath the balcony, 
that gorgeous voice sang and rang 
and reseunded, — ichmond 
Times Dispatch, May 3, 1924, 


While Miss Arden was at her 
best in dramatic compositions re- 
quiring the full development of 
her tones, she was also charming 
in lighter numbers and presented 
them with a grace and fineness 
surprising for her type of voice. 
fer tone quality was beautiful 
and even throughout the entire 
range, the lower register often 
revealing a particularly lovely 
quality, Norfolk Ledger-Dis- 
patch, May 6, 1924. 


The festare o of | the evening was 
the appearance of Miss Arden in 
Spanish costume of a_ brilliant 
shade, wearing the elaborate shawl 

and a black lace mantilla, with a 
large black comb to complete her 
character. To say that Miss 
Arden pleased her audience would 
be putting it too mildly. She 
simply carried her listeners away 
with her singing and interpreta- 
tion of Carmen's Dream. Miss 
Arden makes a typical Carmen 
and has a voice capable of great 
dramatic effect, and still of a 
most sympathetic quality. Her 
upper notes are delightfully round 
and certain, while her lower tones 
are mellow and pleasing. Insis- 
tent plaudits resulted in her sing- 
ing two encores, both of the Span- 
ish atmosphere.—Keene Evening 
Sentinel, May 23, 1924. 
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Asheville, N. C., June 3.—Elena de Sayn, concert vio- 
linist and director of the Sayn School of Music in Wash- 
ington City, has opened her Asheville studio for her annual 
summer course of lessons. She has been followed by a 
number of her pupils. 

Officials of the Saturday Music Club have announced 
the artists who will appear in the concert series to be 
sponsored by the organization next season. Among the 
notable names on the list are Mary Garden, Mischa Elman, 
Martinelli and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Musical organizations and orchestras of the city have in 
several instances recently turned their regular program 
periods into Victor Herbert Memorial Hours, during which 
favorite selections from the composer's works were played. 

The Junior Music Club contests in memory work and 
scale playing have closed. First prizes have been awarded 
to Ruth Dodd, Dorothy Scott, Evelyn Reed Taylor, Mar- 
garet Terrell and Margaret Glenn. 

James Alderson, whose organ recitals at Grove Park 
Inn have been brilliant features of Asheville’s. musical 
life for several seasons, has opened studios for the instruc- 
tion of singing, organ playing and choir directing. Mr. 
Alderson is musical director of All Souls’ Church, ~ 

The Asheville Music Teachers’ Association, which is open 
only to bona fide active teachers, has been formed. Bianche 
Lofttain is president and Edith Truitt secretary of the new 
organization. 

The annual Spring recital of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby Adams has just been held at their studio, The 
House-in-the-Woods. The Summer courses of lectures 
and lessons for teachers and advanced students will com- 
mence shortly at the Adams studio. 

Harry Edward Mueller has arrived from Washington 
City and assumed his duties as organist at Grove Park Inn. 

An outstanding event in the educational musical life of 
the city was the recent annual pupils’ recital in the studios 
of Kate Morton Laxton, teacher of piano. As usual a 
large audience attended and the program was remarkably 
well interpreted by the young performers. G. 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 7.—Atlantic City heard a 
new chamber music organization, at the new high school 
auditorium, in the Mozart String Quartet, which was in- 
troduced under the concert direction of Vincent E. Speciale. 
With a personnel of such musicians as Boris Koutzen, 
violin; Julian Bordetsky, violin; Bernard Parronchi, cello, 
and Roger Briti, viola, a concert was given that yielded 
uncommon pleasure. Their playing was well balanced, fine- 
ly shaded and rhythmically excellent. Boris Koutzen, young 
Russian violinist, is a graduate from the Moscow State 
Conservatory and has appeared in concerts in all the big 
cities of Kucs.a and Ge:many. He has also appeared in 
many recitals in this couniry. Julian Bordetsky, violinist, 
graduated from the Petrograd Conservatory, was assistant 
concert master of the State Opera in Moscow and a mem- 
ber of the Cologne String Quartet in Germany. Bernard 
Parronchi, cellist, formerly with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and recently a member of the Ysaye String 
Quartet, has appeared in several concerts with success. 
Roger Britt, viola, is a graduate of the Paris Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Britt was a member of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for five years. Appearing on the program was Jules 
Selbiger, tenor, recently from the Berlin State Opera 
House, who pleased the audience with two selections. Vin- 
cent E. Speciale, accompanied. Mr. Selbiger expects to 
remain in Atlantic City for the Summer, These young 
musicians have come here expecting to make Atlantic City 
their home. 

The Senior Crescendo Club held the final meeting of the 
year at the home of its president, Mrs. Samuel Reinhart, 
on May 15, A humorous program was arranged by Sadie 
B. Hess and Ethel Rome. The five retiring officers— 
Mrs. Charles P. Tilton, Dorothy Turner, Rae Newell, Mrs. 
Harry Westney and Mrs, D. B, Edwards—were presented 
with flowers. The club will not meet again until October. 
On November 3 it will hold its twentieth birthday and a 
proper celebration is being planned. 

On May 22 a Grand Opera Night was given at the high 
school, the soloist being Umberto Sacchette, tenor, who 
captivated the large audience. Alice Warren Sachse ac- 
companied at the piano and Arthur Scott Brooks, city 
organist, played selections from several of the operas. 

Jarry par erg “our own” favorite baritone, was the 
assisting artist at the weekly recital given at the high school 
on May 26. Mr. Kaufman was in excellent vocal form and 
his group of songs included Howell's By the Waters of 
Babylon; Huhn’s Invictus, and Brown’s All For You. 

On May 27 a student recital was enjoyed at Beth Israel 
Temple when pupils of Nathan Reinhart presented a pro- 
gram of compositions by Schumann, Beethoven and others. 

A cantata, The Childhood of Joseph, by Moffatt, was 
given under the direction of Evan Prosser, the Welsh 
tenor, on May 22. There were fifty young people in the 
choir. Miriam Jeffries, soprano, and Gladys Smith, con- 
tralto, did fine work. James Malley presided at the organ 
and his work called for favorable comment.. Moss Clayton 
was at the piano. . an 

Helen Kennedy, soprano; Alice Warren Sachse, pianist, 
and Alex De Sio, cellist, appeared on a program given 
before the Allegro Club at Ocean City, on May 27, and 
were heartily congratulated. A dinner party was given in 
their honor, 3 

A recital was given on May 29, in the Egyptian Room 
Garden of the Breakers, by Rose Weintrob, dramatic so- 
prano, assisted by Reba Marcus, pianist; Evan Prosser, 
tenor; Boris Koutzen, violinist, and Marcel Hansotte, con- 
cert pianist, who rendered a program that delighted a large 
audience Miss Weintrob possesses a voice of splendid 
quality and responded to the hearty applause with several 
encores. . 

On May 31, Helen Thomas, soprano, was the. soloist at 
the musicale and dance given in the Vernon Room of Had- 
don Hall. She has a pleasing presence and a voice of 
charm and sweetness. 

Mme. Ingo Hoegsbro-Christensen invited a number of 
musicians and teachers to hear two youthful pupils render 
a program on May 31. 


Sabinus Christensen, nine years, 


H Clynn, seven years old, and 
iy gp ees Gow delighted 
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with the the display of technic and interpretative ability 
exhibited. Their selections were excellently executed. 
Sabinus Fo a composition of his own called The Ride 
on the Mountain. E. D. J. 


Beaumont, Tex., June 7—The Music Study Club held 
its last meeting for the year in the Y. W. C. A. club rooms, 
with American Music as the study. Mrs. A. S. Dilley gave 
current news and the following contributed musical num- 
bers: Lillian Self, pianist; Mrs. Oswald Parker, violinist ; 
Jewel Harned, pianist; Mrs. E. C. Bracken, soprano; Mrs. 
lone Townes Locke, soprano. Plans for the State conven- 
tion of music clubs, which is to be held next spring in Beau- 
mont, were discussed and will be carried out by the following 
officers, who were elected at a recent business meeting: 
Mrs. Howard Gardner, president; Lena Milam, first vice- 
president; lone Townes Locke, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Albert Shepherd, second vice-president ; Mrs. E, C. Bracken, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. N. P. Erwin, treasurer; Mrs. 
Frank Higgins, reporter. 

At a meeting of the city commission a favorable financial 
report was given by the Music Week committee. Band con- 
certs will be held in the a every week during the sum- 
mer months by the City Band, under the direction of Prof. 
Joseph Ricci, and the Magnolia Band under the leadership 
of Dr. Cloud, 

The final hymn contest will be held July 1, the Music 
Commissions offering a banner to the winning Bible School 
and gold, silver and bronze medals to the individual prize 
winners. . 

Recitals have been held the past two weeks by the various 
music teachers of the city. Alice and Rae Kent presented 
violin and piano pupils in two recitals. Margaret Kreich- 
baum presented her piano pupils in three programs at the 
Woman's Reading Club. Other recitals were given by pupils 
of Gertrude Mixon, Lena Milam, Verna McMahon, Anna 
Whitaker, Lillian Self, Velma and Tula Mae Pittman, 
Jewel Harned, Nellie Cooper and Zola Arecenaux. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Bowling Green, Ohio, June 11.—Two recitals of in- 
terest were held during commencement week at the State 
Normal College. On Monday evening there was a joint re- 
cital given by the College Male Quartet and Eleanor Shat- 
zel, pianist. The members of the quartet are Ramon Cur- 
rent, first tenor; Clement Premo, second tenor; Lloyd 
Witte, first bass; Estell Mohr, second bass. Besides the 
quartet numbers, each of the young men gave a group of 
songs. 

On Tuesday evening the Treble Clef Club, an organization 
made up of fifty young women, gave a recital of part songs. 
They were assisted by the College String Quartet and mem- 
bers of the graduating class in public school music. ¢ xf 

Camden, Me., June 14.—Kathryn Hooper, of this 
town, has just been awarded a scholarship from the Presser 
endowment at Engle Conservatory in Lusic in Lebanon 
Valle, Annville, Pa., which she is attending. L. N. F. 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Defiance, Ohio, June 15.—A group of piano, organ 
and voice students of the Defiance College department of 
music gave a recital the evening of May 26, in Weston Hall. 
An interesting program was rendered, 

On the evening of June 2, ten high school pupils, students 
of Defiance College department of music, were presented in 
recital at Weston Hall. Much talent was displayed by the 
young musicians. 

On the evening of June 9, in Weston Hall, the Defiance 
College Choral Society presented Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
Elijah, which was a distinct triumph for the music depart- 
ment of the college. It was given under the direction of 
Blossom Jean Wilcox, professor of voice, with Flossie E. 
Whitney, dean of music, at the piano, and Elizabeth Latc- 
kaw, of the music department faculty, at the organ. Com- 
mendable solo work by Miss Wilcox, along with her chorus 
direction, and by Norma Schelling Emmert, contralto; Clar- 
ence Russel Ball, tenor, and Roscoe C. Mulholland, bass, all 
of Toledo, quickly won favor with the audience. Master 
Richard Osborne, soprano, was pleasing in the numbers as 
the youth, The theme of the oratorio was developed ad- 
mirably, the singers interpreting it impressively. 

Mildred Haymaker presented a group of twelve high 
school pupils and two juveniles in recital the evening of 
June 13, at St. Paul’s M. E. Church. W. R. 

Elkhart, Ind., June 5.—The month of April held many 
fine entertainments in the musical line. On April 5 the 
Matinee Musicale gave an evening recital devoted to the 
study of oratorios. Preceding the musical numbers a sketch 
was given by Mrs. S. C. Wagner. Special attention was 
given to Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn. The double 
mixed quartet offered selections from The Creation, The 
Messiah, and Elijah, under the direction of H. E. Craw- 
ford, with Mrs. Crawford at the piano. The personnel of 
the quartet is Kayte Compton and Alene Darling, sopranos ; 
Florence Robbins and Isabelle Wineland, contraltos; Her- 
man Compton and Harvey Crawford, tenors, and Ira Kauff- 
man and A, J. Baumgartner, bassos. 

The Women’s Glee Club of Oberlin College, J. E. Wirk- 
ler, director, was heard in concert on the evening of April 8, 
at the Church of Christ Disciples. A capacity audience 
greeted these talented young women and enjoyed the artistic 
concert. 

On the afternoon of April 8, at the Y. W. C. A., the 
Matinee Musicale held its regular meeting. Brenda Mc- 
Cann had charge of the program. She played numbers by 
Chopin and Schumann. Marion Hughes gave two selec- 
tions by the same composers and Florence Wiegner, con- 
tralto, sang Die Lotus Blume, Er, Der Herrlichste von 
Allen and Ich Grolle Nicht, in German. Gertrude Baum- 
gartner was the accompanist. 

Presidents’ Day of the Matinee Musicale was enjoyed by 
a large audience on April 23, in the New Auditorium of 
the League of Women Voters, Leroy Hamp, tenor, of 
Chicago, formerly of Elkhart, and ice Zimmerman, tal- 
ented violinist, of this city, rendered a program of numbers 
by Handel, Massenet, Sibella, Foourdrain, Borowski, Cui, 
Burleigh, Cadman and others. Ethel Crawford played her 
usual artistic accompaniments. 

On May 2, at the Congregational Church, the Young 
Women’s Glee Club of Olivet (Mich.) College gave an 
entertain program. 

Music Week was observed elaborately here. The pro- 
gram on Monday evening was given by the Presbyterian 
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Men’s Bible Class Orchestra, under the baton of cS 
Cheney. The soloists were Cresco Stemm, piano, and ulius 
Stenberg, trombone. Following this came the old Fiddler's 
carey peas MZ selections of old time tunes, by Messrs. 
Barstow, Woodbridge, Detweiler, Kinyon and Personette. 

Tuesday evening consisted of solos, quartets, duets, etc., 
by the cadeats of five Elkhart teachers. Piano students 
of John Brunk were Virginia Slabaugh and Lucile Yoder. 
Those of Miss Miller—Floyd Shadel and Adalaide Pease ; 
of Miss Luce—Myrtle Hager, Beatrice Noffsinger and 
Louise Vandergrift; of Mrs. McCann—Marion Hughes, 
Harriet Ferris and ‘Josephine Butler; and violin pupils of 
Miss Brennan—Bernice Zorninger and Glen Holbin. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a piano recital by 
the younger pupils of Karl Nast, twenty six in all, The 
assisting artist was Mrs. I. H. Church and the Ladies’ Glee 
Club, Gertrude Baumgartner director. 

There were two programs on Thursday evening at Trin- 
ity Methodist Church. At seven-thirty, Comis Ladies’ 
Band entertained a large audience. S. B. Long was the 
director and: Elsie Henley, the saxophone soloist. At eight- 
thirty the Matinee Musicale furnished a concert of high 
standard. Those performing were Alene Darling, Blanch 
Bowling, Esther Templin, Gladys Manardow, Anna Wagner, 
Mary Fetters, Mrs. Mathews and Fern George. 

The crowning feature of Music Week was the concert 
given by Orville Harrold, tenor, and his daughter, Patti, 
with Emil Polak at the piano. The Buklin Theater was 
packed with music lovers who were enthusiastic over the 
program rendered. Half of the proceeds of this concert 
was turned over to the Paul Dresser Memorial Association, 
which is erecting a monument to Paul Dresser, composer of 
On the Banks of the Wabash, Indiana's State song. 

The League of Women Voters sponsored a concert by 
Rudolf Magnus, tenor, and Marion McAfee, soprano, with 
Florence Magnus at the piano, These Chicago artists 
pleased a large audience with a program which included 
numbers by Handel, Donaudy, Leoncavallo, Haydn, Puc- 
cini, Tosti, Panizza, Watts, Horsman, Gretchaninoff, and 
Hyde. The proceeds were used to help pay for the Stein- 
way piano recently purchased for the new League Home. 

On May 29 the Rotary Club deviated from the regular 
program of popular music and a speaker, and asked Mrs. 
H. N. McCann to provide a complete musical program. 

On the evening of May 29 the Presbyterian Men’s Bible 
Class Orchestra gave a concert, featuring Herbert S. Con- 
over, cellist of Chicago. J. C. Cheney has charge of the 
orchestra which is growing in size as well as efficiency 

B. F. McC, 

Lowell, Mass., June 14.—Among the closing events of 
the musical season here were several notable programs. 
Sophie Braslau, soprano, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
shared one of them in which the former sang with opulent 
tone and temperament. Mr. McQuhae, too, was warmly 
received for his capital rendering of old Irish ballads. 

Various civic organizations joined in a testimonial to 
Albert Edmund Brown, long a teacher, director of music 
and soloist here, who leaves to join the faculty of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music. The program included 
ensemble numbers by the Masonic Choir of male voices and 
the Choral Art Society, both of which Mr. Brown had 
developed and trained. Solo numbers by Mr. Brown, with 
Mrs. or at the piano, filled out the program and the 
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proceeds were turned over to Mr. Brown as a token of 
appreciation of his work here. 
enry Jackson Warren, baritone, who succeeds Mr. 
Brown as director of music at All Souls’ Church, gave a 
= program of songs before the Middlesex Women’s 
ub. 

Two of the city’s younger singers, Amey L. French, 
soprano, and Wesley L. Boynton, tenor, recently gave a 
joint recital in Colonial Hall. Both studied with the late 
Willard D, Flint, of Boston. 

The last formal concert of the season in the Memorial 
Auditorium was given by the glee club and orchestra of 
the Lowell State Normal school, under the able direction 
of Inez Field Damon. The program showed the progress 
of vocal music from the twelfth century to the present day, 
with typical examples of each period. It culminated with 
the late Ethelbert Nevin’s cantata, The Land of Heart's 
Desire, from The Quest. The important baritone solos 
of the work were capitally sung by David Blair McClosky, 
of Boston. 

Under the direction of Gertrude F. O’Brien, assistant 
supervisor of music in the public schools, the pupils in the 
after-school piano classes showed their ‘skill in transposi- 
tion, the harmonizing of simple melodies and memorizing of 
numbers, at a recital in Liberty Hall. 

Among the teachers who have recently presented their 
pies in recitals are the following who specialize in piano: 

ona A, Spellman, Irene M. Lawler, Ella Reilly Toye, 
Georgianna Desrosiers, William C. Heller, Ella Leona 
Gale, Angela O’Brien and Louise Paradis. Harry A. 

Hopkins presented his pupil, Dora Elsie Ryan, in a recital 
of her own. 

Mrs. James J. Kerwin’s pupils in voice were heard in an 
excellent program in Colonial Hall. 

The Masonic Choir has chosen Ferdinand Lehnert, Jr., of 
Lawrence and Boston, to succeed Albert Edmund Brown 
as director. Mr. Lehnert has had long operatic experience 
abroad. The choir also announces the engagement of Ellen 
Buckley, soprano, for the annual concert next season. 

Engagements for appearance in the Memorial Auditorium 
next season include Sigrid Onegin, Alma Gluck, Julia Culp, 
Yolanda Méro and the Pavlowa Russian Ballet. . 

SBF. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 21.—The Wisconsin Conserva- 
tory of Music gave an elaborate series of recitals from 
June 16 to June 21 in commemoration of its Silver Jubilee 
Anniversary. On Monday, Wednesday and Friday the 
Conservatory presented, at Conservatory Hall, three pro- 
grams composed of the best of its talent. These programs 
included every department of the conservatory. On Tues- 
day and Thursday nights an operatic program was offered 
at St. John’s Cathedral Auditorium. Among the soloists 
were Ilsa Weissenborn, Clementine Malek, Elsa Bloedel 
and Verna Lean. William Boeppler was the director. The 
week closed with the commencement exercises at the Pabst 
Theater. These consisted of a musical and dramatic pro- 
gram, followed by addresses from Mayor Hoan, William 
Bruce, Theodore Dammann, president of the conservatory, 
and William Boeppler, musical director. Sixty-eight grad- 
uates received their diplomas and certificates. A. 

Norwich, N. Y., June 7—Sadie M. Quinn, a leading 


piano teacher here, annually gives several students’ con- 
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certs of enjoyable nature. She has so many pupils that 
they were divided into two separate groups on successive 
evenings. The second recital, according to the Norwich 
Sun., was especially enjoyed by a large crowd; continuing, 
the paper said: “Miss Quinn, a certified teacher of the 
Metropolitan College of Music of New York, should be 
justly proud of the work of her pupils. They were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm both nights.” Some torty pupils 
in all took part in these affairs, the program containing 
the names of many well known families of this, the capital 
city of the county, and neighborhood. E. 

Oberlin, Ohio, June 14.—An interesting concert was 
given in W arner Hall the evening of June 11. The pro- 
gram consisted of instrumental arrangements made by a 
class of prospective school music supervisors, the arrange- 
ments being done in a class entitled, The School Orchestra 
and Its Problems, as a part of their preparation for the 
work of supervising public school music. A number of 
schools have followed the lead of Oberlin College in requir 
ing four years of hard work in preparation for school music 
supervisorship. Here in Oberlin the degree, Bachelor of 
School Music, is conferred after four years of work. The 
concert which marked the conclusion of the year’s work in 
the school music department included such numbers as 
Beethoven's The Heavens Resound, arranged for chorus 
and full orchestra; Grainger’s Mock Morris Dance, ar- 
ranged for orchestra ; Rachmaninoff's When Night De 
scends, arranged for voice with flute, violin, cello and 
piano accompaniment; Schubert's To Be Sung on _ the 
Waters, arranged for flute solo with clarinet, two violins, 
viola and cello; together with arrangement for full or- 
chestra of the "accompaniment to Bendall’s cantata, The 
Lady of Shalott. " 

Petersburg, Va., June 16.—The Petersburg Music 
Festival, consisting of an oratorio performance and an 
Artists’ Night concert, took place at the Academy of 
Music on June 5 and 6 A chorus of 125 voices and an 
orchestra of twenty-two local musicians took part in the 
rendition of Haydn's Creation, under the direction of Paul 
Saunier. The soloists for this occasion were Esther 
Dale, soprano; James Price, tenor, and William Gustafson, 
bass. The rendition of the oratorio was a great success 
from a musical standpoint, although the patronage of the 
public was not as large as was hoped for. The piano ac 
companiments for the chorus, orchestra and soloists were 
played by Virginia Meade Walke, who deserves credit for 
her part of the work, 

On the night of June 6, the Artists’ Night program was 
rendered by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, accompgnied 
by James Gray, and James Price, tenor soloist, accompanied 
by Mary Patterson. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne was well re 
ceived and Mr. Price’s work was also pleasing. 

On May 28, Elizabeth Crockford, pupil of Virginia 
Meade Walke, gave an attractive piano recital at the high 
schcool auditorium. 

On May 24, Herbert Ricker, artist pupil of John Powell 
of Richmond, gave a special piano recital at the high 
school auditorium, complimentary to the Junior Music Club 
of Petersburg. 

On May 27, the choir of the Washington Street M. FE 
Church gave a concert in the club house of Seven Pines, 
Va., making the trip by automobile from Petersburg. This 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Of the greatest interest in theatrical circles was the an- 
nouncement last week that Lee and J. J. Shubert had con- 
solidated their vast theatrical enterprises into a corporation 
which will operate with a capital stock of $25,000,000. This 
is said to be the largest merger of theatrical interests in 
history 

Melanie Guttman-Rice, Viennese dramatic soprano, has 
been engaged to direct the ensembles at the Rivoli and 
Rialto theaters next season, During the summer she will 
conduct a number of concerts at the musicians’ colony in 
Harrison, Me, ; 

William A, Brady is working on the production of a 
drama in which Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the 
United States, is the central figure. The play is as yet un- 
named. Its first. New York presentation is scheduded for 
August 10, j 

Jackie Coogan’s next picture will be Rags, which was writ- 
ten for him by Willard Mack. 

Among the theatrical openings last weck were Ziegfeld’s 
Follies at the New Amsterdam, Her Way Out at the Gaiety, 
and Shooting Shadows at the Ritz. 

The Miracle, the pantomime play which has had a long 
run at the Century Theater, closed last Saturday evening. 
Other closings on Saturday were Saint Joan, Cheaper to 
Marry, The Shame Woman, Poppy, Runnin’ Wild, and The 
Melody Man. 

The Appellate Division has affirmed without an opinion 
the decision of Supreme Court Justice McCook denying the 
application of the producing Managers’ Association for an 
injunction restraining the execution of contracts between 
Actors’ Equity and the members of the Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association, who broke away from the Producers’ 
group 

Tue Capitror, 

The Capito! Theater is now dressed in its summer garb 
and presents a cool and attractive appearance. According to 
announcement, a new refrigerating plant with a cooling ca- 
pacity of 265,000 tons has been installed and additional venti- 
lating ducts keep the air constantly cool and refreshed. 
However, all of the larger theaters have dontied their sum- 
mer finery, the orchestra men wearing Palm Beach uniforms, 
the house attendants smartly attired for the warm weather, 
and light covers on the chairs. 

In honor of the delegates to the National Democratic Con- 
vention, S. L. Rothafel, so well known throughout the country 
to radio fans as Roxy, wielded the baton for Elgar’s Pomp 
and Circumstance march at the 9.30 performances last week. 
Needless to say, he was given a rousing reception on each 
occasion by his many admirers. .David Mendoza conducted 
the remainder of the program with his usual skill. The 
other musical and dance selections included songs by several 
of the broadcasting artists, a group of ballet divertissements 
hy the Capitol Ballet Corps, headed by Mile. Gambarelli, and 
an organ solo. Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone is the chief 
organist at the Capitol and C, McKinley is the assistant 
organist. ; 

Of special interest was the first presentation anywhere of 
Charles Urban’s Kinekrom pictures, showing in natural col- 
ors The Days of Monarchs, The presentation of these pic- 
tures was made possible by a new projecting machine, the 
first of its kind to be made, called the Urban-Duplex pro- 
jector. By revolving filters and light rays the projection 
gives to the pictures an hitherto unknown stereoscopic relief, 
or the third dimension in motion picture projection, and 
eliminates the flashes and pulsating which is technically 
known as “fringing.” 

The feature picture was Revelation, based on Mabel Wag- 
nall’s book, The Rosebush of a Thousand Years, 

Tue Rrvoxt. F 

The program at the Rivoli last week, both musically and 
otherwise, was excellent. The overture, played by the Rivoli 
Concert Orchestra and directed by Emanuel Baer at the per- 
formance we attended, was Herold’s well known Zampa, 
given a musicianly rendition by the theater musicians and 
their able leader. Miriam Lax, soprano, who proved a treat 
to both eye and ear, offered De Moya’s Song of Songs and 
greatly pleased her hearers. The non-photographic portion 
of the program concluded with a dance divertissement by 
Lorelei Kindler and Nella Hillhouse—short, but exceedingly 
well done. 

The picture of the week was Changing Husbands, with 
Leatrice Joy in a double role. The settings and costumes 
were sumptuous. Leatrice Joy is a very decorative person, and 
her marvelous sable coat proved the envy of many a woman 
in the theater—even with the thermometer skyrocketing near 
the hundred mark. The story itself, though interesting 
enough but highly improbable, was interspersed with mo- 
ments of slapstick comedy that Sennett himself might have 
originated. We have traveled in elevators, and intentionally 
or otherwise stepped on the operator’s toe, but never have 
we been chased up and down stairs by our enraged victim 
brandishing an axe. However, but for moments of incre- 
dulity, the picture is a good entertainment, particularly since 
ZaSu Pitts, who has an art all her own, appears often enough 
to keep the sense of comedy intact. 

An interesting résumé of the Presidents of the United 
States, the usual Rivoli pictorial, and an A&sop fable con- 
cluded the program, 

_ Tae Srranp 

Colleen Moore, in The Perfect Flapper, was the feature 
picture at The Strand last week. In keeping with this 
the prologue consisted of selections by Zez Confrey and 
his jazz orchestra and dances by Mlle. Klementowicz, M. 
Daks and the Mark Strand Ballet Corps, all cleverly done. 
The opening overture was Hosmer’s Southern Rhapsody, 
played very well indeed by The Strand Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carl Edouarde conductor and John Ingram associate 
conductor, Following the overture came The Strand Male 
Quartet, blacked and dressed as Southern darkies, in Swing 
Along ( Cook) ; it was a real hit. Then came the Ossman’s, 
popular banjoists, and Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, won 
much applause with her singing of Don’t Yer Cry Ma 
Honey (Noll) in which the male quartet joined. The 
organ solo completed the bill. 

Tue RIAto. 

At the performances at the Rialto last week a radio re- 

layed to the patrons the important news of the National 
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Democratic Convention held at Madison Square Garden. 
Governor Al Smith was seen and heard in a De Forest 
Phonofilm, the Riesenfeld Classical Jazz was Sidewalks of 
New York, and Will Rogers appeared in Going to Congress. 
The feature film was Unguarded Women, with Bebe Daniels, 
Richard Dix and Mary Astor. Face was the original title of 
the Saturday Evening Post story by Lucy Stone Terrill, 
which was adapted to the screen by James Creelman. A 
man’s friendship for another man, and remorse for a mo- 
ment’s cowardice that cost a comrade his life, is the theme 
of Unguarded Women, with the picturesque settings of the 
Orient as a background, Another cimena attraction was 
the Rialto Magazine. 

The music program was headed by the overture Semira- 
mide, by Rossini, played by the orchestra under the alternate 
direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. Betty Law- 
rence, soprano, sang Down in the Forest, by Landon Ronald, 
and Lillian Powell gave pleasure in a Dance Orientale, 
suggestive of the Chinese atmosphere of the feature film. 
Alexander D. Richardson and S. Krumgold alternated in 
officiating at the organ. G.N. 
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my inborn artistic feeling told me immediately that here 
I had found in Djane Lavoie-Herz for the first time not 
only a genius as a teacher but also a great musician besides. 

I am working now with Djane Lavoie-Herz in my fifth 
year, coming to her when I was fifteen years old. My 
present technical equipment and my entire musical educa- 
tion, which made my successes in New York recitals pos- 
sible, are entirely due to the concentrated work with my 
inspired teacher, Djane Lavoie-Herz. 

(Signed) Grrra Grapova. 





An Answer to Mackenzie 


To the Musica. Courter: 

I have read with great regret the article on page 21 of 
the June 5 issue of the Musicat Courter signed by J. Land- 
seer Mackenzie in which the judges who served with Miss 
Mackenzie in the contest in my district, No. 26, Brooklyn, 
on October 24, 1923, were severely criticized. As chairman 
of District 26, I wish to say that the statements in the 
article referred to are incorrect, The winners of the medals 
in District 26 were: Helen Henjes, dramatic soprano; Mil- 
ton Feher, senior violin class, and Helen Badgley, junior 
vocal solo class. And while the presentation of the medals 
did not take place on that night, due to the delay in the 
manufacture of the medals, the winners were announced 
and the medals were presented at a subsequent date. All 
of the contestants were treated with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness by the judges who read the criticisms to the 
audience. The judges on this occasion, in addition to the 
writer of the article under discussion, were Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Church, chairman of the 
Contest Committee, a man who has had twenty-five years 
experience in contests similar to those inaugurated by the 
New York Music Week Association, and Gustav B. Walther 
of the American Orchestral Society, who is also a man of 
wide experience in this field. 

My district inaugurated the New York Music Week As- 
sociation’s Contest Series for the whole city, and as con- 
tests of this nature have never before been held in this 
city and we had but ten days from the time we were noti- 
fied, to prepare. and as there were no precedents to follow, 
it was with difficulty that I was able to arouse interest in 
my district as no one knew what to expect. On the opening 
night the audience, which included many of my personal 
friends as well as parents and friends of the contestants, 
came in a doubtful frame of mind. Long before the eve- 
ning was over, however, the approval of the contest and 
of the manner in which the contestants were treated by 
the judges was universal and the general expression of 
feeling was to the effect that the evening had been con- 
structive in every way. Dr. T. Tertius Noble, who read 
most of the adjudicators’ reports before the audience during 
the evening. was particularly commended for his sympa- 
thetic and kindly attitude toward the contestants, and T 
think it would be difficult to find anyone in my district who 
would have anything to say for the contest other than 
praise, 

It seems to me most unfortunate that there should be 
those in the community who would make such a wholesale 
condemnation of a big constructive movement which is 
still in its infancy. 

A movement which was conceived in the spirit of help- 
fulness and which reaches out over our great city, offering 
an opportunity for kindly constructive criticism and in- 
spiration to thousands of young students should have the 
support of every right-thinking citizen and those who have 
given of their time and energy to lay the foundation for 
this great work deserve the encouragement of the com- 
munity, Every big movement, no matter how fine and true 
in spirit and in operation it may be, will always have its 
ohiectors, and the New York Music Week Association, 
which is being accredited by educators ,far and wide as 
having inaugurated one of the most constructive programs 
for the development of music ever started in this country, 
cannot escape. In my own district there were thirty-seven 
contestants on the two evenings of the contest and I may 
add that all of the contestants were satisfied with their 
ratings, and for weeks after the close of the contest I was 
constantly beseeched by young students who had not heard 
of the contest in time to enter and who are eagerly await- 
ing an cpportunity to enter next year. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Lourse W. Stern (Mrs. A. J.) 
Chairman of Local Bd. 26. 


Schmitz Plays Whithorne 


E. Robert Schmitz, whom we almost claim as American, 
though his native France still claims him as French, has 
had successes in various parts of Europe as attested by press 
reports already reproduced in the Musica Courter. He 
has also brought success to our American composer, Whit- 
horne, as is seen in the Vienna reports. Ernst Decsey. writ- 
ing in one of the Vienna papers (April 29) said: “E. 
Robert Schmitz, a pianist cherished in his own country of 
France as well as in America, appeared on the interesting 
roster of pianists of last week. His supreme technic is 
not an affectation, it serves an eclectic comprehension of 
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art and an impetuous temperament. Schmitz, who opened 
the program with the G minor Fantasie and Fugue of 
Bach, a proof of his broad taste, proceeded with Debussy, 
Franck, Ravel, and strongly colored little pieces such as 
those of Whithorne, the American. He interested rapidly, 
and met with great recognition.” 

Following the Warsaw (Poland) recital at the Club 
Artistique, the Courrier de Varsovie (May 6) stated: 
“Yesterday we had the highly interesting and worthwhile 
opportunity of hearing Schmitz at the Club Artistique. Here 
is, in the highest sense of the word, the ideal interpreter of 
the works of Debussy, Ravel, Milhaud, Roussel, Szyman- 
ovski, Albeniz, Goossens, Whithorne. Schmitz possesses 
a virtuoso technic, highly developed and brilliant. He pos- 
sesses a hand that can meet all the requisites and achieve- 
ments of the piano. His means are of a first rank, but yet 
his technic is not the principal thing; technic, even great, 
being not so unusual today; but his artistry remains in the 
assembling of all the qualities of a true, modern interpreter ; 
without bluff, with a natural simplicity and frankness he 
expresses himself. A well nerved temperament and artistic 
culture are the masters in him. In the hall of the club we 
have been sensitive and united to him in an harmonized 
oneness, We hope to hear him again.” 


BERLIN 
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opera house has recently got into considerable financial diffi- 
ulty since its former Russian “protector” had to withdraw 
his financial aid, owing to the present business crises in 
Germany. Indeed, the position of the Volksoper is said to 
be critical at the moment. It has become necessary to reduce 
the wages generally, and, while the solo singers have accepted 
this unavoidable reduction for the next month, the orchestra 
will not be satisfied with less than the present wages. If the 
orchestra insists upon its demands, Director Lange has de- 
clared, it will be impossible to continue the performances 
and the house will have to be closed. The next few days 
will probably bring the decision, 
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Josef Borissoff in Recital 


A pupils’ recital of unusual interest was given by Josef 
Borissoff, on June 28, in the Wurlitzer Auditorium, New 
York City . 

Mr. Borissoff, who enjoys an international reputation as 
concert violinist, composer and pedagogue, came to this 
country several years ago, and in this short period has estab- 
lished a remarkable following and an enviable reputation 
as teacher of the higher branch of violin playing, which, in 
part, was revealed at this recital. The fourteen pupils who 
were heard on this occasion reflected much credit upon Mr. 
Borissoff. It was apparent in the playing of each and every 
one that extraordinary care was taken in the technical de- 
velopment, as well as in intonation, tone and musicianship. 
nin abreast has every reason to be proud of his pupils’ 
work. 

Those who participated were Emma Krantz, Tobias 
Bloom, Dwight Cameron, Audrie Hall, Emanuel Vardi, 
Boleslaw_ Kopnowski, Jacob Deutch, Joseph Hartzman, 
Hazel Kniffine, Sam Mark, Carmine Taccheo, Arthur 
Baecht, Berta Schultz, and Bella Katz. 

The large and interesting program contained works by 
Chopin-Sarasate. Kreisler, Dvorak-Kreisler, Drdla, De Be- 
riot, Sarasate, Wieniawski. Josef Borissoff, Chopin-Wil- 
helmj, Haende!l, Lalo, and Ernst. 


Immense Festival Planned for Brooklyn 


Artists announced for the Brooklyn Music Festival to 
be given at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, on Saturday, Tuly 12, 
and Sunday, July 13, in aid of the Eleanora Duse Memorial 
Fund and _American Rhine-Ruhr Relief, are Anna Fitziu 
and Hipolito Lazaro, who will appear as the stars in an 
outdoor performance of Pagliacci. and Paul Whiteman and 
his band—their first appearance in Brooklyn. There will 
he a chorus of 2,000 from the United Singing Societies of 
Brooklyn. 
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GERMAN TONKUENSTLERFEST ARTISTICALLY DISAPPOINTING 


(Continued from page 7) * 


up by a clever decorator. It would be idle to dwell on the 
plot of this rather absurd satire on all sorts of real or 
imaginary frauds of the present day—society, dance, hyp- 
notism, pseudo-philosophy, moral espionage, etc. The title, 
The Leap Over the Shadow, symbolizes the attempt of every 
living being to overcome his own difficulty, his own particu- 
lar weakness, his “shadow.” Everybody tries it—the dissolute 
reigning Prince, the lovelorn Princess and her Poet, the 
detective and the hypnotic doctor, who leads them all to the 
“leap” over their shadow and finally trips on his own. 

Krenek has the extreme audacity and also the inexperience 
of youth. He has written both book and music—dashed 
them off as one would a college jest. That anyone “getting 
away with” a joke of this sort must have extraordinary 
talent is certain; but genius is talent nurtured by idealism— 
of which there is hardly a trace in this “opera.” Krenek 
has indeed taken a daring leap, sideways rather than up- 
wards, and his courage alone is amazing. The whole of 
the second act is a musically developed foxtrot with drama- 
tic interludes, and it is probably the definite entry of jazz 
into opera. There are few moments of real beauty, but a 
very piquant and interesting overture. The opera itself 
opens with a bang that makes one sit up and take notice— 
a wonderful fire-cracker that fizzles out too soon. There 
was much applause at the end. Those that disagreed were 
probably shocked into total numbness. 


Tue Hir or tHe Festivats Stravinsky 


Stravinsky’s Story of a Soldier, done scenically, with 
decorations by Auberjonois, under the direction of Hermann 
Scherchen, was undoubtedly the hit of the festival. Done 
in this form, with the “band” and the reader, armed with 
wine and megaphone as semi-dramatic characters upon 
the stage, and the actors (Soldier, Devil, Princess)—now 
miming, now speaking—on a smaller super-stage, a side- 
show stage d la Petrouchka, this piece presents a new art- 
form, a modern “mystery” on the primitive plan partly 
pantomime, partly opera, partly ballet. The poignancy of 
the music—cold and calculatingly grotesque as it is—is 
nevertheless unmistakable and the whole, if well done, as 
it was in Frankfort, thrilling throughout. 

This was preceded by a new ballet of Hindemith, en- 
titled The Demon, which from the point of view of the 
dance was so poorly done that I am afraid my estimate of 
the music was impaired. Still, I remember—within the 
scope of a chamber combination (solo strings, single wood- 
winds, brass and piano—no drums!)—exceedingly vigorous 
and characteristic rhythms, and some of the charmingly 
facile melodies peculiar to Hindemith. He, too, abandons 
the Wagnerian continuity and goes back to the separate 
musical forms (the neo-classicism of today), and while 
an equally brilliant contrapuntist as Krenek does not de- 
spise the homophonic style. As a concert suite this ballet 
is doubtless effective. In juxtaposition with Stravinsky it 
was at a disadvantage. The composer himself played the 
fiddle and no less an artist than Gieseking the piano. 


A New Oratorio 


The biggest thing of the festival—in size—was Gerhardt 
von Keussler’s oratorio, Zebaoth. If its musical content had 
been half as big as its extent or the huge apparatus re- 
quired for performance, one would have to record a master- 
piece. There are people—very few it is true—that thought 
it very beautiful and that praised the delicate, organ-like 
sound of the orchestration. To me—I can’t help it—it was 
an insufferable bore from beginning to end: a pseudo-Wag- 
nerian porridge without the slightest seasoning from any of 
the modern sound-spices that stood ready on the stage; a 
mouthy grandiloquence as dull as the pseudo-biblical words 
botched together by a would-be mystic without imagina- 
tion. The huge chorus—men, women and children—were 
“the People,” one poor baritone with nothing to sing but 
notes “the Prophet,” and one poor contralto (Emmi Leis- 
ner) represented Sulamith. The orchestra sounded as 
though all the instruments were playing all the time, and 
always. mezzo-forte. Keussler himself, a conductor of 
reputation, led the lamb to slaughter. The “Keussler myth,” 
which for years has been in circulation in Germany, is ex- 
ploded. It is whispered that that was the jury’s aim. . 


SYMPHONIES 


At each of the two orchestral concerts, conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen, a new symphony was heard—one by 
Erhart Ermatinger, one by Karol Rathaus. The latter had 
excellent workmanship to recommend it, the former nothing 
but the extreme youth of its composer. As music they were 
both equally futile. The same is true of Ernst Georg 
Wolff's Overture to a Comedy and Ingenhoven’s symphonic 
fantasy based on a Netherlandfolk song. Ferruccio Busoni’s 
three orchestral songs, two of which were familiar from a 
Berlin concert of the I. S. C. M., were the only bright spot 
in'the first concert, and Strauss’ Domestic Symphony made a 


brilliant close to the second, making everything but Berg’s 
Wozzek pieces fade into insignificance. 

There remains to be recorded a choral concert in which 
Richard Strauss’ difficult sixteen-part German Motet and 
Schénberg’s a cappella chorus, Friede auf Erden, were two 
truly impressive items. The Frankfort Cecilia Choir, under 
Dr. Stephan Temesvar, esseyed the Strauss with fair success, 
the sopranos doing their very utmost to scale the great 
heights, and Scherchen’s “A-Cappella Choir 1923” did the 
Schénberg with remarkable musicianship, but not great 
beauty of tone. Hans Pfitzner’s eight-part chorus, Colum- 
bus, left only a slight impression and Othmar Schoeck’s 
song cycle for baritone and chamber ensemble, entitled 
Ghaselen (poems by Gottfried Kellar) proved to be a pleas- 
ing, modernly colored but harmless composition. 

A Trumpet QUARTET 

An enlivening feature of this concert was the quartet for 
four trumpets (including tenor trumpet) by Alexander Jem- 
nitz, which is an interesting attempt to emancipate the in- 
strument from its usual martial associations. There are 
beautiful and characteristic bits of melody and polyphony 
in the four short movements, and why there should have 
been hissing at the end is beyond my comprehension, ex- 
cept that it may be the custom in Frankfort to hiss any 
original idea as such. 

Revivinc Oip Purceii 

There were, of course the usual social diversions in and 
about the beautiful old city of Frankfort. In connection 
with an excursion to Bad Homburg, the world-famous re- 
sort, we were treated to a performance of Henry Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, which together with Stravinsky's Soldier 
proved the most enjoyable feature of the whole festival. 
It was to have been a scenic performance, but “technical” 
obstacles prevented that. As it was, sung in the charming 
little rococo theater of Homburg by an excellent chorus 
and first-rate soloists from the Frankfort Opera, a fine 
string orchestra under Scherchen’s intelligent lead and a 
real harpsichord manipulated by Li Stadelmann, of Munich, 
every moment was a delight. Especially fine, musicially and 
in expression, was the Dido of Mme. Lauer-Kottlar; ex- 
cellent, too, the Sorceress of Fraulein Spiegel, and of lim- 
pid clearness the Berlinda of Fraulein Kandt. The trans- 
lation was by Dr. Heinrich Simon, of Frankfort, and the 
original version for strings was closely adhered to. The 
merit for re-introducing the work is due to Edward J. 
Dent, and scenic performances are already being planncd, 
as a result of its success, in more than one German opera 
house. 

REPRESENTATIVE AUDIENCES 

For that is the virtue of these festivals: if anything does 
turn out to be good, it recommends itself to the musical 
leaders of the entire nation, At this festival I have seen 
most of the distinguished conductors of Germany and some 
foreign ones (including Mengelberg), any number of opera 
directors, publishers, managers and all that belongs to the 
musical industry. The outside participation in this festival 
has, I believe, broken all records, no less than five hundred 
non-resident musicians having announced themselves as 
guests. 

No doubt the beauties of Frankfort itself and its social 
and artistic resources have been an attraction, too. I need 
only mention the famous Stadel and Liebig museums, in 
which we were able to view rare treasures of ancient art 
under the most pleasant auspices. Another enjoyable treat, 
too, was the wonderful private library of Paul Hirsch, 
in which original editions of operatic scores from Peri’s 
Euridice to the present day were laid out for the delecta- 
tion of a few cognoscenti, followed by still more toothsome 
entertainment in Mr. and Mrs. Hirsch’s lovely garden. Jn 
Frankfort there are many signs of old and honorable 
wealth, the atmosphere in which real culture prospers. 

The lighter side, too, was not forgotten—and how could 
it be when such a famous jokester as Paul Hindemith, 
otherwise known as composer and viola player, lives in the 
town? Hindemith organized a cabaret for the entire com- 
pany which hit our risibles in so many places that the 
bruises will not easily wear off. We had a parody on a 
composite of Stravinsky and Krenek, in which the or- 
chestra, “conducted” by Hindemith, consisted of—gramo- 
phones. We had “military music” for string quartet com- 
posed by Hindemith; we had take-offs on the Wunderkind, 
the prima donna, the modern dancer and what not. 

Tf Hindemith and his associates of the famous string 
auartet deserve medals, the same is true of Otto Ernst 
Sutter, the honorary organizer of the festival. Rarely have 
I participated in a festival in which everything ran so 
smoothly as at this one. 

QuartTeR-TONES 

A most interesting item of the festival, which I must not 

forget to mention, was Alois Haba’s lecture on and demon- 
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stration of quarter-tones. It is impossible to go into details 
here, but suffice it to say that Haba convinced the ma- 
jority of those present that quarter-tones are as logical a 
development as semitones and quite as practicable. He 
sang, to prove his point, not only quarter, but sixth, eighth 
and twelfth-tones so that the ear could really perceive them. 
Compositions in quarter-tones for piano (two pianos 
coupled together and hitched to one keyboard), for string 
quartet and for a cappella chorus were performed, and 
especially in the last the effects produced had great artistic 
charm. The quarter-tone era seems to have begun. Get 
your ears ready! Cesar SAERCHINGER. 
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Answers to letters received in this ha ing are 
published as a ss ible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Mopern TENDENCIES IN Music. 


“Can and will you refer me to reliable books or magazine 
articles which will give me definite and succinct information 
on modern tendencies in music, with special reference to opera 
and song? Of course, I know in a general way what those 
tendencies are, but I need to clarify and elaborate my knowledge. 

I shall be very grateful for any help that you can give me." 

Music has been moving so fast and so variously in the last ten 
years, more particularly since the war, and is still continuing to do $0, 
that it would be a risky experiment for anyone to write a book on 
modern music, By the time the manuscript was completed and the 
book published, it would be likely to be distinetly out of date. The 
Information Bureau knows of no book on modern music. The only 
way you can keep in touch, is by watching the special articles in the 
musical weeklies and monthlies. And the magazine from which you 
will get the most information as to all modern movements in music 
is the Musicat Courier, which has a larger and better equipped staff 
of foreign correspondents than any other paper. Here is what one of 
them wrote a week or two ago regarding an opera which was written 
about 1914: “Ten years ago it sounded somewhat modern and fresh, 
but the progress of musical art in the last decade has been so rapid 
and revolutionizing, that those ‘modern’ effects of 1914 are already 
stale, unattractive and commonplace in 1924,” 

Wuat Doers Ir Mean? 

“I am a constant reader of your Information Department, which 
I consider one of the finest divisions of the best musical maga 
zine in America. I have never bothered you for any informa- 
tion before but now I am stuck, A few weeks ago I heard a 
violinist play La Folia by Corelli, It was played very beauti 
fully and sadly. However, I could not get the connection between 
sad music and, as I would translate it, ‘the follies of Spain.’ 
Would you be kind enough to tell me something about the 
Folia, what it means, etc? Even the violinist did not know 
it and that made me curious. I am not a musician but imagine 
that, if I were, I’d know what I was playing. With best wishes 
for the continued success of the Musrcat Courier,” 

The violinist who played La Folia sadly did not understand what 
the piece represented, as it means “The Follies.” It would perhaps 
have been better had he found out the meaning before he played it in 
pane, no matter how beautifully it was done, The piece is not sad, 
yut gay. 


Dorsey Whittington in Canada 


Dorsey Whittington recently motored to Lake Louise, 
Canada, where he will spend the summer, Mr. Whittington 
has had an especially active and successful season, and sev- 
eral of his pupils have appeared in their own recitals with 
gratifying success. 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


$26 West 80th Street, New York City. 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND YOUNG OMEN. 
Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos, 
Telephone: Endicott abs, 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Burlington Fotel 


Vermont Avenue 
at Thomas Circle, N. W. 





380 ROOMS 


A quiet, refined hotel, 
conveniently situated to 
all points of interest. 


Room with bath, $2.50 to 64. 























OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive studios with a dignified elub atmosphere, with 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN BROOKLYN 
desires services of organist who will also 
give religious instruction to a class of 
children two hours daily as well as lead 


42, fifteen years’ 





SINGING TEACHER, Australian (man), 
experience 
voices, has taught over 500 private pupils 
many of whom are now successful pro- 


WANTED—MEN with fine training in 
Voice Culture, good singers and Voice 
Needed for College and Con- 
Salaries up to $3,000. 
Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans, 


training 
trainers. 
servatory positions. 


Address: The 


Studion with grand pianos are to be had for choir. Write M. D. Connor, 513 Fifth fessional singers and teachers, wishes to 
otice, IS eat 38th Sirect—"Vanderviit 6008 Avenue, New York City. associate himself on an investment basis 
Primrose Inn, @ Toom of superior excellence, is on with a first-class vocal studio, preferably 

iting” in New York. This teacher studied in La 


tho ret ote at the Pranch 38th Street. 
Teachers visiting New York Gutag 
may 


eer’ will’ be interemted in the sudics that 


15 East 38th Street. 
MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 

13-15 E. 38th St, $7-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 B. sith st, . f. 

Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 netist for 





SUPERIOR intensive Voice and Piano In- 
struction, with necessary Harmony, Sight- 
reading and Foreign Diction accessories, 
together with privilege of a refined Ameri- 
can musical home, is offered to two young 
women wishing to study in New York 
next season. Highest references. Ad- 
dress: “J. E. S.” care of Musicat Cour- 
ter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. - 








WANTED 


Cellist, Cornetist, Flutist and Clari- 


Brenau College. 
desire a college education or to spe- 
cialize in music, can earn about one 
half, in some instances more, of their 
expenses by filling these positions. 
Apply to H. J. Pearce, Pres. Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Georgia. 








languages 


sy important choral 
dining room orchestra on 
Young women who in New York in _ the 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Paris, Rome, is efficient in French and 
Italian schools of singing, and in those 
He has given recitals, accom- 
panies well and for seven years conducted 
societies, 

credentials and best references. 
fall. Address 
“H. N. S.,” c/o Musica, Courter, 437 








PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 
Our modern and complete labora 
tories fully equipped to make re- 
cordings of talent with little or no 
recording experience. We have 


Excellent 
Will be 





at a reasonable figure. 





fonte Hotel, Atlantic City. 








WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY—singers 
will be pleased to know they may secure 
a pianist for accompanying or coaching 

Call or write. 

Joseph Schall Lilly, pianist at the Chal- 


standardized method, quality, ser- 
vice and price. Send for literature 
and details, Personal Record Dept., 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


choir is under the direction of Paul Saunier and rendered 
a special music al service at the Washington Street M. E. 
Church on May 25, assisted by Virginia Meade Walke, 
pianist, and Dorothea R. Pillow, violinist. Special num- 
bers on the program consisted of organ, violin and piano 
trios. The vocal soloists on this occasion were Lilliam 
Keiter, Mrs. W. D. Blanks, and Hugh Alley. 

On May 30 Anne Douthat, pupil of gy ms Dowman, 
gave a recital at Washington Street M. E. Church. 

On May 31 at the Petersburg High > hool the Junior 
Music Club gave a special program in which many of the 
members took part. A special feature of the concert was 
the singing of a junior chorus under the direction of Mrs 
F, J. Wright, who is sponsor for the Junior Music Club. 

P. Ss. 


Portland, Me., June 11.—The annual flood of Spring 
recitals is again upon us 

Ihe first recital of the year was that given by the pupils 
of the Emerson-Mason Dancing Academy. The students 
performed their various and difficult numbers with truly 
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professional finish, and reflected credit on their able teach- 
ers, the Misses Emerson and Mason. 

Closely following this came the recital of .the Chateau 
Dancing School. Most of the participants were tots whose 
poses and costumes delighted a large audience. Isabel 
Baker Cragg is the mentor for these little ones. Both 
events were staged at Frye Hall. 

The last of the dancing exhibitions was given at City 
Hall by the pupils of James F. Herlihy of the Herlihy 
School of Dancing. This was a brilliant affair and was 
arranged in the manner of a May Festival. A large audi- 
ence witnessed each of the two performances. 

The Women’s Choral Union, Rupert Neily, founder and 
director, gave its Spring concert at Frye Hall in May, and 
drew the most distinguished audience of the season. 
Laura Littlefield, soprano, assisted the society, and drew 
enthusiastic plaudits for hey various solo numbers. Choral 
numbers included modern French, German and English 
compositions sung with splendid diction, the singers being 
pliable to the moods of their able directors. 

Music Week brought out the best local talent in daily 
concerts of an extremely high order, all the music clubs 
co-operated to make the week a success. Special programs 
were arranged at the various theaters, and it is to be 
hoped that many new recruits were enlisted in the cause 
of Good Music. J. D. M. 


Richmond Va., June 5.—Max Pugatsky, new musical 
director of the Colonial Theater, is a violinist of note, hav- 
ing studied under several well known composers. 

The Apollo Club, assisted by Mrs. A. B. Peake, soloist 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church, gave a concert on the 
evening of May 13 in the John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Willing Workers of the 
Hanover Avenue Christian Church. The program included 
numbers by Gaines, Bach, Sullivan, Hosmer, Palmgren, 
Chopin, Delibes Burleigh and others. 

A resolution, appropriating $3,500 for band concerts and 
free motion pictures in the city parks, has been passed by 
the Board of Aldermen at the request of the Bureau of 
Parks and Playgrounds, no appropriation for these ac- 
tivities having been made in the budget for the year, 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club was held May 7, at the Woman's Club. Re- 
ports of the officers and members of the board showed a 
large increase in the scope of the work, especially in the 
line of community service. Officers elected for the coming 
year are Mrs. Francis Deane Williams, president ; Florence 
Dansey, vice-president; Margaret Heindl, . secretary, and 
Mrs, Basil M. Gwathmey, treasurer. New board members 
elected were Mrs. Harry Bear and Mrs. R. E. Piper, while 
members holding unexpired terms include Mrs. A. B. 
mage Mrs. Channing Ward, Mrs. William Reinhardt and 
Mrs. Garnett Ryland. 

Several selections by a string quartet were added to the 
program given by the Richmond College Glee Club on May 
10 in the Red Cross Building of Westhampton College. 

A recital was given at the Woman’s Club on May 15 
for the benefit of St. Paul’s Catholic School building fund. 
Those taking part in the program were George Ryall, 
pianist; Frank Wendt, violinist; Mrs. R. S. Hudgins, con- 
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tralto; Joseph Whittemore, tenor; and Shepherd Webb, 
accompanist. 

Ensemble, string music and vocal solos were featured in 
the musical entertainment given by the Eldaah Class of 
Fairmount Avenue Baptist Church on May 23. The pro- 
ceeds of the entertainment were for the benefit of the 
church’s organ fund. 

The school children of Richmond gave a concert.‘on 
May 29 in the John Marshall High School Auditorium ‘un- 
der the direction of Walter C. Mercer. 

A program of patriotic music was given in the auditorium 
of the Bainbridge Junior High School on June 6 by mem- 
bers of the Order of Fraternal Americans and Daughters 
of Liberty. G. M. T. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Tampa, Fla., June 9.—The annual garden party, held 
on the verandas and lawn of the Kreher home on Bayshore 
Boulevard, was a financial and social success. Several hun- 
dred dollars were cleared and safely placed with the build- 
ing fund for the proposed club house to be erected for the 
Friday Morning Musicale. 

Studio and pupil’s recitals are quite in the limelight as 
is usual at this season of the year. An Evening of Song, 
given in the Murphree Studio, recently by the younger pu- 
pils, was a delight to the large audience that gathered. 
They were assisted by. Ruth Milton, violinist, who played 
several solos and obligatos, adding a varied charm to the 
program, 

Rachel Dervaes, pupil of Mamie Costelia Dawson, gave 
a program in the Old Baptist Church, assisted by Virginia 
Bashford, reader. Miss Dervaes is a young pianist of 
promise and her recital was much enjoyed. 

An enjoyable program was given recently at the Virgil 
School of Music, under the direction of Mabel M. Snavely. 
The clear cut rhythm, phrasing and intelligent musicianship 
was appreciated by the audience. Sammy Metchik, violin- 
ist, delighted the audience with several selections, and little 
Helen and Johnnie-Mabel* Scott sang vocal duets, giving 
genuine pleasure to the listeners. 

Helen Saxby presented her voice pupils in a recital at 
the Woman’s Club. There was a pleasing variety of solos 
and ensemble work which reflected credit upon this in- 
structor. 

A new star rose in the musical heavens of this locality 
in the coming of Alexis Tcherkassky, Russian baritone. 
He gave an informal recital in the Philpitt Piano House, 
which affair was purely invitational, and a representative 
body of musicians and music lovers gathered to hear him. 
He was warmly received. 

The pupils of Carl Geisser held their graduation recital 
recently which was enjoyed by a large body of friends and 
patrons. M. M. S. 


Levitzki to Limit Tour 


Mischa Levitzki has been engaged for the Berkshire 
Festival at Pittsfield, Mass., next September. This will 
probably be his only appearance in concert next fall, since 
he has decided to limit his tour to the winter months, His 
first New York recital will take place at Carnegie Hall 
on January 13. 
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STEINWAY 
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have been making Sohmer pianos, PP Ah ns Ags Rg 
To make the most artistic piano a eee 

possible has been the one aim, and Semele, 

its accomplishment is evidenced by Jaa 

the fact that: 








There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 
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THE OUTSTANDING PIANISTIC SENSATION OF THE DAY 


“Lhevinne is the man to whom people interested in hear- 
pe gaa orig atin — prgpan dis agg yl Spe oned hong 
versal manner, ought at present to give their attention.” 


Chickering Exclusively Ampico Recordings 














